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Summer Days 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 
than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. 


HAND SAPOLIO| 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take 
it along—'twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
the vacation child presentable. Grass-stains and the 
“*smear’’ of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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An authoritative guide to the proper selection, use and care WRITE TO-DAY. 
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The Only Complete Balzac 


If you are considering the purchase of a set of Balzac it would be 
well to read what American and French experts 
say of the Barrie Edition 


Barrie & Sons is the edition par excellence of Batzac.— Ricuarp Henry Srovwarp, 


The Barrie Eprrion will take its place at once as the standard edition of the great 
French novelist.— Boston Evening Transcript. 


Admirably printed and illustrated, Barriz & Son’s edition is neither abridged nor 
expurgated. It is the only English version which contains all that is in the origi:al.— 
M. W. Hazetting, in the New York Sun. 


There is only one English translation of Bauzac that is complete and unexpuryated, 
and that is published by Grorce Barrie & Son.— The Bookman, New York. 


The publication of a complete unabridged and unexpurgated English translation of 
Bauzac’s Novets is an undertaking which it remained for the Messrs. Barriz to per- 
form, and they have accomplished the work so successfully that their fine edition will 
undoubtedly stand as the standard edition of Bauzac’s writings. 

The translation is an accurate, faithful rendering of the letter and spirit of the 
original. It is difficult to speak in terms of too high praise of the beautiful etchings, 
which really illustrate the text, the splendid paper, print, and binding, which in simple 
elegance and good taste meet the demands of the most exacting book-lover. Their edi- 
tion is a genuine, honest piece of work, and a monumental undertaking admirably ex- 


ecuted.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


MM. Georce Barrie & Sons, les grands éditeurs de Philadelphie, . . . leur édition 
de l’ceuvre de Bauzac est entiérement illustrée par des artistes francais. Nos peintres, 
dessinateurs et graveurs ont exécuté ou reproduit plus de quatre cents compositions 
pour cette belle collection. Ces Américains font vraiment bien les choses ! — Le Figaro, 
Paris. 

La Matson Barrie er FILs a pensé qu’il convenait, au'seuil du XX° siécle, d’¢lever 
un monument durable au grand romancier du XIX*. Elle lance aujourd’ hui cette grande 
édition réclamée dupuis si longtemps, non seulement par les balzaciens, mais aussi par 
tout le public, veritable édition de luxe, illustrée avec amour par les meilleurs artistes, 
et dont le prix, malgré tous les sacrifices nécessités par une aussi vaste entreprise, a 
été maintenu au prix ordinaire de leur édition en anglais. Seuls, les Américains avaient 
osé dépenser des centaines de mille francs pour éditer superbement Batzac.— L //lus- 
tration, Paris. 
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For further particulars, special offer, specimens of text, and illustrations, etc., ete., address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS 


The only publishers awarded Grand Prix and Gold Medal by the International Jury at Paris Exposition, 
1900. Other medals: 1876, Philadelphia; 1878, Paris; 1880-81, Melbourne ; 
1883, Vienna; 1889, Paris; 1893, Chicago. 
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His Excellency, Rollin O. Woodruff, Governor of Connecticut 
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mHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
NEW ENGLAND: 


V 


CONNECTICUT: THE STATE RULED BY ITS UNINHABITED 
COUNTRY TOWNS 


By 


ONNECTICUT illus- 

| trates the tendency of 

! capital, centralized in pri- 

| vate control, to assume 

jj control also of govern- 

‘i ment. In its story this 

@j tendency is the most 

. The dominant factors 

there in politics as in business are the Con- 
solidated Railway (the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and its constituent steam 
and trolley lines), the big insurance com- 
panies, the banks and trust companies, and 
the larger of the manufacturing companies. 
Control of these corporations rests in a very 
small number of hands, and their political 
influence, as compared with the political 
influence of an equal number of citizens en- 
gaged, say, in farming or in working for 
wages, is grotesquely disproportionate. The 
theory of the equality of men, or even of their 
right to an equality of opportunity, in either 
business or politics, has been made to the 
last degree ridiculous in Connecticut. It 
is here painfully plain that he who either 
inherits or acquires control of large indus- 
trial or financial power possesses with it, 
and incidental to it, a more than pro- 


FRANK 


PUTNAM’ 


portionate leverage in governmental af- 
fairs. 

The manufacturers, the bankers, the in- 
surance magnates, the railroad-managers,— 
these and other like groups of the controllers 
of large amounts of capital have long since 
been organized in associations. They have 
met and discussed their common interests. 
They have agreed upon concerted action 
along general lines and have acquired the 
habit of pulling together for what will bene- 
fit their group. Thus we had the spectacle 
of the bankers, or a very considerable ma jor- 
ity of them, moving in phalanx, at the 1907 
session of the-Connecticut Legislature, to 
defeat a bill that was drawn to provide for 
genuine instead of merely formal examina- 
tions of Connecticut banks by agents of the 
State. Thus we saw the manufacturers 
plumping their influence against a proposed 
eight-hour law for laborers in the State’s 
employ, or who may be employed by con- 
tractors on State works. The manufac- 
turers rightly deemed it dangerous, from 
their point of view, to permit the State to 
create any such precedent. 

We saw the railroads, now nearly all 
merged under one ownership and control, 
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United States Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, of Hartford 


casting their dominant influence against 
Governor Woodruff’s honest and reasonable 
effort to insure honesty in the financing of 
new trolley-lines. The Legislature, under 
the pressure of this domination, repeatedly 
chartered new trolley companies, over the 
Governor’s veto, without closing the doors 
against over-capitalization, as he advised. 
The philosophy of the railroad is that a 
trolley-line is a traffic-feeder; that, once 


built, it will carry passengers; that if inno- 
cent investors in its watered stock lose their 
savings —as they very often do — they 
alone are to blame. The new ideal concep- 
tion of the government as the inevitable 
regulator of rates, prices, and capitalization 
gains ground slowly in Connecticut. We 
saw all these groups, and their most power- 
ful public journals, like the Hartford Cou- 
rant for example, moved to angry alarm when 
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United States Senator Frank Brandagee, of New London 


the Connecticut Senate proposed to refer to 
the vote of all the people a $6,000,000 bond 
issue for certain public improvements. Very 
dangerous precedent is that, too — danger- 
ous to allow the Connecticut people to get 
the idea that they have a right to any direct 
voice in the spending of their own money. 
They must be content with the old system. 
Anything new, however well tested in other 
States and however meritorious the tests 


may have proved it, must be regarded with 
grave suspicion in Connecticut. The State’s 
chief pride, politically, is in its inability to 
move forward. The senators were roundly 
lectured by able journals. They were in- 
formed that they had brought shame upon 
themselves. They had almost disgraced the 
State! Luckily, they were told, the House 
of Representatives could be relied upon to 
defend the old order. The House was_not 
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John Winthrop, Governor of Connecticut for 
seventeen years, 1657-58 and 1659-76. 
From a painting 


cowardly. It knew its prerogatives and 
would maintain them. The House, in this 
hour of peril, was the palladium of a people’s 
liberties. (It looked to me as if the House 
were the palladium of special privileges, but 
probably I had the wrong viewpoint.) Any- 
how, the House magnificently vindicated the 
hallowed Past, shook its fist in the face of 
the Present and the Future, and the Senate, 
acting more or less like a lot of whipped 
schoolboys, receded from its iniquitous at- 
tempt to give Connecticut a taste of genuine 
democracy. 

The jact of the Senate having made the at- 
tempt at all is illuminative of the new trend 
of political ideas throughout the world — es- 
pecially significant in view of the fact that 
the Senate is composed of twenty-seven Re- 
publicans and only eight Democrats. 

Few of the senators who voted for the 
referendum could have told why they did 
so. There was nothing in their political ex- 
perience to account for it. The fact is, they 
were unconsciously hypnotized by the Spirit 
of the Age; were moved forward without 
their own volition; they were doing a sort of 














President Raymond, of Wesleyan University 
Middletown 


political sleep-walk. It was in the right 
direction, but when they heard the voice of 
their master they woke up and dutifully 
came back into the fold. There was some- 
thing both funny and pathetic in it all; for 
the Connecticut Senate is a superior body 
of men, time and place considered — not a 
leaderless mob, like the House. You could 
sit in the House gallery and see the puppets 
dance when the strings were pulled by the 
lobbyists outside the chamber. That was 
pathetic, too; but it was not funny. 


. 
Some Forward Steps in Legislation 


We saw some concessions, limited and 
grudging, made to the demands of the in- 
articulate majority. Private banks were 
brought under State supervision. The first 
woman factory inspector in the State’s his- 
tory was provided for — after the Lezgisla- 
ture had turned down the usual proposition 
to make women voters.. The ironclad mon- 
opoly assured to the Telephone Trust by 
legislative enactment was modified, a little. 
A competing company can now be organ- 
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Senator Flavel S. Luther, President of Trinity 
College, Hartford 


ized without going before the Legislature 
for a special charter. But it must represent 
a genuine public demand for competition, 
and must satisfy certain public officers to 
this effect, before it can do business. An act 
providing for the abolition of toll-bridges 
was passed. The State is to pay the owners 
for their property. The Corrupt Practices 
act was strengthened. The Courant ques- 
tions, whether cynically or humorously I 
can only guess, if ‘‘the full force of this legis- 
lation is understood by those who passed it.”’ 


The Nominal and the Actual State 
Governments 


Connecticut is governed, technically, by 
the legislative representatives of her (almost) 
uninhabited country towns. These repre- 


sentatives are governed, actually, and 
through them of course the State, by the 
legislative agents of the gentlemen to whom 
we have just alluded. The chief factor in 
this secondary, or actual, government of 
Connecticut is the Consolidated Railroad. 
The lightest word of Mr. Mellen, president 
of the Consolidated, carries more weight in 


Philip Maret, the retired merchant, of Boston, 
whose legacy was the beginning of 
the movement for New Haven’s 
first free public library 


the Connecticut Capitol than a dozen special 
messages of Governor Woodruff — or of 
any other Governor who might be chosen 
under existing conditions. 

It might not be correct to describe Mr. 
Mellen as a benevolent despot. He is, how- 
ever, as shrewdly respectful of the appear- 
ance of popular sovereignty as any man can 
be who holds his autocratic authority over a 
State’s government. It is not in human 
nature for any man long to exercise auto- 
cratic authority without to some extent ac- 
quiring the autocratic manner. 

The prescribed government of Connecti- 
cut comprises a governor, a lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, a secretary, a treasurer, a comptroller, 
an attorney-general, a militia, and numer- 
ous boards and commissions in its Executive 
Department; supreme, superior, district, 
city, borough, and town courts in its Judicial 
Department; and a Senate and a House of 
Representatives in its Legislative Depart- 
ment. The Senate, of thirty-five members, 
represents an attempt to apportion legisla- 
tive representation on a basis of population. 
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Birthplace of John Brown, near Winsted, Conn. 


The lower house represents Connecticut’s 
political inertia. To be more specific: the 
lower house includes 255 members. Each 
town, however small its population, has one 
representative. Towns and cities with more 
than five thousand inhabitants are entitled 
to two members — no more, however much 
their population may exceed five thousand. 
Towns that at any time in the past had two 
members have them still, however much 
their population may have declined. For 
example, the town of Ashford, which had 
1,245 inhabitants in 1756 and only 757 in 
1900, has two representatives, as against 
the two representatives from New Haven, 
with more than 125,000 inhabitants. 

In the most progressive Western States it 
has been found safe and desirable to appor- 
tion representation in both houses of the 
Legislature on a basis of population. 
Several small towns are grouped in an as- 
sembly district, and all their rights in the 
State government seem to be as well pro- 
tected as if each such small town had its 
own representative. But Connecticut will 
have none of this heresy. Connecticut in- 
sists upon the divine right of 757 citizens in 
the town of Ashford to tie the vote of 125,000 
citizens in New Haven; and the gentlemen 
in control, perceiving in this political dogma 
the easy means of protecting their own spe- 
cial privileges, maintain or retain a highly 
intelligent but satanically sophistical news- 


paper press to foster the medieval delu- 
sion. 

The town was the original unit of govern- 
ment in Connecticut. The county, a later 
creation, has a somewhat shadowy individ- 
uality, and is a judicial unit. As one senator 
said to me, “‘The county commissioners in 
Connecticut have nothing much to do but to 
license the sale of liquor and to punish those 
who sell it. The county commissioners, 
moreover, are not elected by the county, but 
by the State. The legislators of each county 
assemble and nominate the commissioners 
for that county, and the Legislature elects 
them.” 


Startling Decline of the Country 
Towns 


The town and the State are the two tan- 
gible political units in Connecticut. During 
the hundred years last past the country 
towns have lost prestige in industrial and 
financial affairs, but have tenaciously held 
their political power. Agriculture, once the 
principal industry of Connecticut, now en- 
lists less than one-third as much capital as 
manufacturing, less than one-half as much 
as transportation. Its annual product is less 
than one-twelfth that of the State’s manu- 
factures. Of the 168 towns in Connecticut, 
more than a hundred are small towns; that 
is, more than a hundred towns have less 
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The old Huguenot House, New London, built in 1650 


than three thousand inhabitants each. More 
than seventy towns have fewer inhabitants 
than they had fifty, a hundred, or even one 
hundred and fifty years ago. I have com- 
piled from a table of comparative statistics 
on population in Connecticut this following 
list of towns that show a considerable loss 
of population since 1870 and earlier dates. 
The list is not complete, but it is representa- 
tive, and emphasizes the inequality of rep- 
resentation in the lower house of the Legis- 
lature: 


Andover, 500 in 1850—385 in 1900 
Ashford, 1,245 in 1756—757 in 1900 
Barkhampsted, 1,437 in 1800—864 in 1900 
Bethany, 1,170 in 1840—517 in 1900 
Bethlehem, 1,138 in 1800—576 in 1900 
Bolton, 1,452 in 1800—457 in 1900 
Bozrah, 934 in 1800—799 in 1900 
Bridgewater, 1,048 in 1860—649 in 1G¢00 
Burlington, 1,467 in 1810—1,218 in 1900 
Canaan, 2,037 in r800—820 in 1900 
Canterbury, 2,614 in 1782—876 in 1900 
Chaplin, 807 in 1830—529 in 1900 
Cheshire, 2,288 in r800—1,989 in 1900 
Colchester, 3,183 in 1800—1,991 in 1900 
Colebrook, 1,119 in 1800—684 in 1900 
Columbia, 843 in 1810—655 in 1900 
Cornwall, 1,614 in 1800—1,175 in 1900 
Coventry, 2,021 in r800—i,632 in 1900 


Durham, 1,029 in 1800—884 in 1900 
Eastford, 1,127 in 1850—523 in 1900 
East Granby, 833 in 1860—684 in 1900 
Easton, 1,432 in 1850—960 in 1900 
Franklin, 1,210 in 1800—546 in 1900 
Goshen, 1,493 in 1800—835 in 1900 
Granby, 2,735 in 1800—1,299 in 1900 
Hampton, 1,379 in 1800—629 in 1900 
Hartland, 1,318 in 1800—592 in 1900 
Harwinton, 1,481 in 1800—1,213 in 1900 
Hebron, 1,855 in 1756—1,016 in 1900 
Kent, 1,617 in 1800—1,220 in 1900 
Killingworth, 2,047 in 1800—651 in 1900 
Lebanon, 3,652 in 1800—1,521 in 1900 
Ledyard, 1,871 in 1840—1,236 in 1900 
Lisbon, 1,158 in 1800—697 in 1900 
Lyme, 4,380 in 1800—750 in 1900 
Madison, 1,809 in 1830—1,518 in 1900 
Mansfield, 2,560 in 1800—1,827 in 1900 
Marlborough, 720 in 1810—322 in 1900 
Middlebury, 847 in 1810—736 in 1900 
Middlefield, 1,053 in 1870—845 in 1900 
Monroe, 1,522 in 1830—1,043 in 1900 
Morris, 769 in 1860—535 in 1900 

New Fairfield, 1,665 in 1800—584 in 1900 
Norfolk, 1,649 in 1800—1,614 in 1900 
North Branford, 1,016 in 1840—814 in 1900 
North Stonington, 2,524 in 1810—1,240 in 1900 
Old Lyme, 1,304 in 1860—1,180 in 1900 
Oxford, 1,410 in 1800—952 in 1900 
Pomfret, 2,566 in 1782—1,831 in 1900 
Prospect, 651 in 1830—562 in 1900 
Redding, 1,632 in 1800—1,426 in 1900 
Roxbury, 1,121 in 1800—1,087 in 1900 
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Statue of General Israel Putnam in the Capitol grounds, Hartford 


Salem, 1,053 in 1820—468 in 1900 
Saybrook, 3,363 in 1800—1,634 in 1900 
Scotland, 720 in 1860—471 in 1900 
Sharon,. 2,340 in 1800—1,982 in 1900 
Sherman, 949 in 1810—658 in 1900 
Simsbury, 4,664 in 1782—2,094 in 1900 
Southbury, 1,757 in 1800—1,238 in 1900 
Sprague, 3,463 in 1870—1,339 in 1900 
Tolland, 1,638 in 1800—1,036 in 1900 
Union, 767 in 1800—428 in 1900 
Voluntown, 1,872 in 1790—872 in 1900 
Warren, 1,083 in 1800—432 in 1900 
Westbrook, 1,182 in 1840—884 in 1900 
Weston, 2,680 in 1800—840 in 1900 
Wethersfield, 3,992 in 1800—2,637 in 1900 
Willington, 1,278 in 1800—885 in 1900 
Wilton, 1,728 in 1810—1,598 in 1900 
Wolcott, 948 in 1800—581 in 1900 
Woodbridge, 2,198 in 1800—852 in 1900 
Woodstock, 2,463 in 1800—2,095 in 1900 


Not all of the country towns that are 
dwindling in population are also losing in 
wealth and comfort. The contrary is true 
of*some of them. In not a few cases the 
departing small farmers have been replaced 
by people who earn fortunes in the city to 
spend them in the country. They are usu- 
ally leaders in all movements for modern 
social conveniences, as water-works, sewers, 
etc. There is something baronial in this 
new development — the substitution of the 
great estate, with its hired retainers, for the 
older order in which the people were all 
about equal in wealth — or in poverty, as 
the case may have been. When the State 


-Agricultural College gets a request from one 
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The Connecticut Capitol, at Hartford, memorial arch on the left 


of these big country show-pl ‘ces for an ex- 
pert worker of some sort, it goes without 
saying that his first qualification must be 
the ability to keep things as neat as a pin. 
He may or may not:be a good business man 
as well, and able to make his department of 
the estate earn its way; that is a secondary 
consideration. His function is not to earn 
money, but to spend it. 


The Rise of the Cities 


Coincident with the decline of the country 
towns the principal cities have risen, in 
wealth and population, sufficiently to insure 
the State a steady growth as a whole. The 
chief cities, in order of population, are: 


1800 
** 1800 
1800 
1850 
1850 
1810 
1800 
1800 
1810 
1800 


New Haven .... 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

New Britain 
Meriden 
Norwich 
Stamford 
Norwalk 

New London... 


55157 1 
55347 
2,800 
55137 
- 3,099 
1,249 
3,476 
45352 
5,146 


.5,150 


108,027 i 
79,850 
70,996 ‘ 
51,139 
28,202 
28,695 
24,637 
18,889 
19,932 
17,548 


These ten cities have considerably more 
than one-half of the population of the State, 
but have only twenty representatives in the 
lower house of the Legislature, as against 
235 representatives from the smaller cities 
and country towns that contain the minority 
of the State’s inhabitants. 

Indeed, so marked is the contrast between 
the bustling, thriving cities and the silent, 
wide spaces of the country that a stranger 
in the State, riding up and down its steam 
and trolley lines, and penetrating its re- 
moter regions by team and motor-car, might 
easily receive the impression that the whole 
population, in fear of a foreign foe, had fled 
for refuge to the fortified cities. His obser- 
vation of half a dozen deserted and ruined 
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homesteads, and of a tumbledown, window- 
less small factory or two, in a stretch of less 
than a dozen miles of travel along such a 
country road might give him the further im- 
pression that the exodus into the cities had 
taken place a generation or more ago, and 
that the country people had never returned 
to their homes. This, in fact, is precisely 
what did take place, except that the ani- 
mating motive of the exodus was not the fear 
of a foreigm foe, but the desire for city life, 
with its regular wages and its various stim- 
ulating contacts with other social beings. 
There was, of course, a large migration of the 
younger men to the free farms of the West 
and to the larger cities of other States. The 
increased population of the cities of Connec- 
ticut is not all, or perhaps even chiefly, to be 
accounted for by the migration from Con- 
necticut farms. In each of the principal 
cities there is a large and increasing propor- 
tion of citizens of foreign birth. The ratio 
of foreign to native is largest, probably, in 
Waterbury, where the foreigners are a de- 
cided majority. 


How Foreigners Are Making Farming 
Pay 


Connecticut has no port of entry for immi- 
grants, but it is so close to New York and 
Boston, that it gains as many recruits 
from the incoming army of foreigners as its 
industries can use. I was told by a gentle- 
man who should know the facts that thirty 
thousand foreigners took up residence in 
Connecticut in 1906. Most of them, of 
course, were attracted by the employment 
readily obtainable in the factories of the 
cities. But not all. Many Russian Jews 
and Italians are buying the abandoned 
farms. In the town of Colchester, for exam- 
ple, the Baron Hirsch Fund, devoted to 
settling European Jews on American farms, 
has located a thrifty colony. Its members, 
by applying themselves and their children 
to the soil in the fashion of the pioneer 
Yankees, and to some extent also by special- 
izing to meet new needs of the time have 
made farming once more a profitable occu- 
pation. Their number is increasing, and 
they are restoring to the old town its former 
industrial values. Moreover, since they find 
here chances of prosperity that were not 
open to them in Europe, they are not afraid 
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to bring children into the world. They are 
fecund. Children old enough to help in the 
labor of the farms are assets, as they were in 
the days of the Yankee pioneers. And the 
Jews have this advantage over the Yankee 
pioneers,— namely, that they find ready to 
hand a free public-school system, of which, 
under the laws of a benevolently paternal 
State government, they must give their chil- 
dren the benefits for a considerable part of 
each year. They have the further advan- 
tage of finding what the first pioneers did 
not find, and that is, a multitude of big city 
markets, hungry for the produce of their 
farms and gardens, which the means of 
rapid transportation of these later cays 
enable them to put upon the markets quickly 
and profitably. 

Many of these Jews from the old world 
locate in the cities. Everywhere they are 
hungry for property. They realize, as too 
many people of other stocks do not, that 
property means education, which means 
power. They are all (though they may 
never have heard of it) believers in Bernard 
Shaw’s newest dogma; namely, that poverty 
is a disgrace, and the parent of crime. They 
are here as everywhere a strong, energetic, 
and very desirable element of the popula- 
tion. 

The Italians who take up agriculture tend 
to specialize on market-gardens in the 
neighborhood of the larger cities. They, too, 
are hard workers, thrifty, bettering their 
own condition and adding to the general 
wealth. In Waterbury and other city centres 
there has been a large recent influx of Lith- 
uanians and other Austrians. They fit 
quickly and well into the countless, varied 
manufactures of the State and are in a way 
rapidly to become as good citizens as any; 
a trifle too ready with the knife, which police 
officials deplore, but philosophical observers 
of -their development are content: they do 
not expect new-comers to abandon all their 
racial characteristics in a day. French- 
Canadians are numerous in the cotton- 
milling centres. They are less inclined than 
formerly to shove their small children into 
the mills. Contact with a new social order 
has awakened in them more desire that their 
boys and girls shall obtain education. Many 
of them haye gone on to join the property- 
holding class, in trade or manufacturing on 
their own account. These by their example 
lead the others forward. 
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In the Square, at Waterbury, Hotel Elton on the left 


Too Many Children in the Mills 


Connecticut is still neglectful of her 
poorer children to some extent. There were 
about 3,500 children between fourteen and 
sixteen working in mills and factories in 
1900; about 4,300 in 1905; and nearer 5,500 
to-day are so employed. The State’s benev- 
olent paternalism has not yet reached down 
to these little ones. But the tendency is in 
that direction, and surely in time all under 
sixteen years of age will be turned from the 
factories to the public schools. The State’s 
stake in the child is worth more — very 
much more — than the child’s earnings be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

Everywhere that I have been in New 
England I have been assured that the chief 
cause of child labor in the factories was the 
eagerness of the foreign-born parents to get 
wage-help from their children. It seemed 
reasonable that these new-comers, most of 
them poor, would be more likely than native 
Americans to send their children to work 
rather than to school. But in Connecticut 
for the first time I have found official statis- 
tics on prosecutions of parents under the 


child-labor law, and I find that most of the 
offenders are American natives. The report 
is for the school year of 1903-1904. There 
were forty-three Americans prosecuted, 
eleven Irish, nine French, eight Italiarts, and 
six Russian Jews. Not all of these prosecu- 
tions were based upon the employment of 
children who should have been in school, 
but the figures seem to show the falsity of 
the common saying that the foreigners are 
less willing than the natives to give their 
children an education. 


Blending the Races into an American 
Type 

More light on the part that the foreign 
portion of Connecticut’s population is taking 
in the life of the State is given in the latest 
annual report of the State Board of Health. 
Its figures are for the year 1905. In that 
year there were 23,271 births. Of these, 
8,328 were of American stock and 14,591 
were in families where one or both parents 
were of foreign birth. There were 8,075 
marriages. In 4,023 both parties were 
American; in 2,771 both parties were foreign ; 
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The Connecticut Agricultural College, at Storrs 


in 689 the husband was foreign, the wife 
American; and in 589 the wife was foreign, 
the husband American. Excepting Nor- 
walk, each of the chief ten cities reported a 
larger number of children born of foreign 
than of native parents. The figures for the 
ten cities follow: 


Both parents Both parents Mother 
City foreign American  joreign 
Hartford . 
New Britain ‘649. 
New Haven 1,647 
Meriden 
Waterbury ..g12 
New London.215........ 
Norwich... ..285 
Bridgeport . 1,247... 
Norwalk... .1; 
Seamord... 5.190. ....... 


Father 
joreign 


Three counties— Hartford, New Haven, 
and Fairfield — the counties containing the 
large manufacturing cities — show a very 
large preponderance of children born of 
foreign parents; while the five counties 
which may be described as chiefly rural 
show a slight majority of children born of 
native parents. In the State as a whole the 
births in families where the mother was 


native, the father foreign, were 1,727, as 
against 1,537 in families where the father is 
native, the mother foreign. Another evi- 
dence of the fusion of racial elements into 
an American type — possibly a new one, 
but still an American type — is the total of 
810 births in families where both parents 
were foreign but of different nationalities. 
As the new-comers to the State are chiefly 
from foreign countries, and from Latin and 
Slavic peoples, the typical American in Con- 
necticut half a dozen generations hence will 
be a very different individual from the typ- 
ical American of a century ago, or even of 
this day. The commoner names will re- 
main about the same as now, for the reason 
that very many of the foreigners drop their 
consonantal European names and become 
Smiths, Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons. 
I met one sturdy chap who had discarded 
a name ending with ‘“‘insky” and adopted 
Putnam in its stead. As far as I am con- 
cerned he is quite welcome to it; I have no 
doubt he and his descendants will wear it 
with credit. The typical Connecticut man 
of the future, take him by and large, prom- 
ises to be as good an American as any that 
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have gone before him — intelligent, indus- 
trious, and patriotic. 


Eleven Per Cent on the Manufacturing 
Investment 


Connecticut’s chief gainful occupations 
are manufacturing, transportation, insur- 
ance, wholesale and retail trade, and farm- 
ing. The United States census returns for 
1905 report that there was in that year a 
total investment in 
Connecticut’s man- 
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$113,305,580; and yielded a total product 
worth only $28,276,948. In a word, the 
salaries and wages paid by Connecticut 
manufacturers in a single year exceeded the 
total capital investment in the State’s farm 
industry. 

Connecticut, like Rhode Island, produces 
little of the raw materials that are used in 
her factories. She has comparatively little 
water-power, and must ship in the coal that 
makes her steam-power. She has but one 
deep harbor, and 
that one, at New 





ufactures of $373,- 
283,580, employing 
raw materials cost- 
ing $191,301,881, 
and placing on the 
marketsa total prod- 
uct worth $369,082,- 
og1. These indus- 


tries gave work to 
13,523 salaried off- 
cials and clerks and 
to 181,605 wage- 
earners. The total of 
salaries was $17,- 


040,351; of wages, 
$87,942,628. The 
sum of the salaries 
and wages and the 
cost of the raw ma- 
terials was $296,- 
284,860. Add to 
this the $32,325,002" 
reported for miscel- 
laneous expenses, 
and the total, rep- 





London, is practi- 
cally unused. The 
bulk of her freight 
is hauled over the 
lines of a single 
railroad. The only 
steam road in the 
State not controlled 
by the Consolidated 
is the New London 
Northern, under 
lease to the Ver- 
mont Central, which 
is in turn under 
lease to the Grand 
Trunk road of Can- 
ada. The Grand 
Trunk thus keeps 
its grip on the best 
of the Connecticut 
harbors, but makes 
very little use of it. 


Indi- 


A Loss in 








resenting the cost 
of the finished prod- 
ucts, was $328,609, - 
862. Deduct this 
from the value of 
the finished products and there remains a 
profit, in round numbers, of rearly forty 
and one-half million dollars, or about 
eleven per cent on the total invested capi- 
tal. This fact chiefly explains the State’s 
gain in population and in wealth; it is 
the magnet that attracts to Connecticut 
in a single year thirty thousand foreign 
workmen; it explains, too, the exodus from 
the farms of the State, which in 1900, accord- 
ing to the Connecticul State Register and 
Manual, employed 44,796 hands, including 
proprietors; had a capital investment of 


President Rufus W. Stimson, of Connecticut 
Agricultural College, Harvard, A.B. 
95, Yale, B.D. °97 


vidual Initiative 
and Its Causes 
Connecticut’s 
high rank in manu- 
facturing is due 
most of all to the ingenuity of her me- 
chanics and inventors, and to the business 
wisdom and daring of her capitalists. 
With the rapid substitution of foreign for 
native workmen in the mills and factories, 
it is said that the State produces fewer in- 
ventors than of old. This seems to be true 
of all the manufacturing States, and it is 
doubtful if the changed character of the 
workmen fully explains it. Very likely the 
centralization of industries in large groups 
is partly responsible for the apparent decline 
of America’s inventive powers. Where 
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practically all of the output of any given 
kind of goods is produced in the factories 
of a single great corporation, there is not 
the same inducement to adopt new devices 
that there was when the business was scat- 
tered among scores or hundreds of smaller 
plants, and when the first to adopt a new 
device might hope to gain a decided advan- 
tage over its competitors. It is pretty sure 
that the centralization of industries under 
single great corporations, however it may 
have cheapened production and enlarged 
output, has also tended to stifle individual 
initiative and to reduce workmen to a me- 
chanical dead level far more than the labor 
unions have done. Despite the-drift toward 
centralization, the number of manufacturing 
establishments increased nearly three per 
cent between 1900 and 1905. This increase 
was in the cities; the rural districts showed 
a loss of four and one-half per cent. 


Ask for It, and Connecticut Can 
Supply It 


It is the boast of Connecticut that her 
factories produce everything, from a rifled 
cannon to a pin; from a twist of silk thread 
to a ship’s anchor-chain and the anchor that 
goes with it. Ask for almost anything made 
by the hand of man, and Connecticut can 
supply it, from a felt hat to a piano-player. 
In short, Connecticut is a huge department- 
store of manufacturing. Waterbury is the 
capital of the brass industry of the United 
States. With all the natural conditions 
against it, this city has made gains only 
second to those of Bridgeport as a manufac- 
turing-centre. Waterbury has no water- 
power to speak of; no coal or metals except 
what she brings in from long distances; no 
native supply of labor; she has to do all her 
shipping over a single-track branch line 
railroad; yet her rise has been as rapid as 
that of the most favorably situated cities 
elsewhere. Waterbury’s brass works con- 
sume raw material worth over thirteen 
millions annually, and turn out a product 
worth nearly twenty millions — almost one- 
third as much as the total of all manufac- 
tures in Vermont. The New Haven road is 
now laying a second track into Waterbury 
and is preparing to replace the miserable 
shack that now serves the city as a railway- 
station with a new structure to cost $190,000, 
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The double track will facilitate shipments 
and relieve Waterbury’s manufacturers of 
one of their most vexatious problems. On 
a Sunday in midsummer there were a hun- 
dred freight-trains sidetracked there waiting 
to be handled. The railroad company that 
seeks and acquires a practical monopoly of 
the commercial highways of the State has 
failed to keep pace with the demands of this 
city. 


Bridgeport, an Open-Shop Cit; 


Bridgeport leads all other Connecticut 
cities in manufacturing. Her total invest- 
ment is above fifty millions; wages and sal- 
aries, above twelve millions annually; and 
her yearly output is worth above forty-five 
millions. Bridgeport claims to have a wider 
range of manufacturing than any other city 
in America. She has no one dominant in- 
dustry, hence she has no fear of dull times. 
The quiet season in one line is the lively 
season in another; her workpeople are thus 
steadily employed, and become to a large 
extent home-owners. I was told that there 
is not in all Bridgeport a single closed shop 
— not one in which union men only are em- 
ployed. There are doubtless some excep- 
tions, but this is certainly the rule. It is said 
that as a result strikes are few. Bridgeport 
has one of the finest passenger-stations on 
the line of the New Haven road, and two 
large and convenient freight depots. The 
New. Haven operates every steamship that 
sails from a Connecticut port. Bridgeport 
has eighteen feet of water and ships enor- 
mous quantities of her manufactured prod- 
ucts to New York by sea. Bridgeport man- 
ufacturers are favored in the matter of 
freight rates, being given the New York 
rates on shipments South and West. 

The practical bent of the Bridgeport mind 
issindicated in the public statues of Elias 
Howe, the inventor of the sewing-machine, 
and of P. T. Barnum, the first great Amer- 
ican showman, which adorn her public 
squares. 

New Haven enjoys a double fame,— in 
the intellectual world, as the seat of Yale 
University; in the workaday world, as the 
seat of half a thousand factories whose prod- 
ucts carry her name around the world. First 
in population, she is second in manufac- 
tures, with a total annual output exceeding 
forty million dollars in value. 
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The Beautiful Capital City 


Hartford, the capital city, monopolizes, 
almost, the insurance business of the State. 
Her fire and life companies — the A®tna, 
the Connecticut Mutual, the Travelers’, and 
nearly a dozen more — have assets totaling 
nearly $290,000,000, with total surpluses of 
more than $34,000,000. These companies 
bring into the State every year a golden tide 
of profits, larger in volume on a smaller in- 
vested capital than any other business of the 
Staté. Much of this money flows back into 
other States for investment in real-estate, 
stocks and.bonds, and mortgages; but a 
large part of it goes into the channels of 
business in.,Connecticut, a refreshing and 
inspiring infusion, in no small degree ac- 
countable for the vigor of Connecticut’s man- 
ufacturing-enterprises. Connecticut’s insur- 
ance companies appear to have been man- 
aged more conseryatively than the great 
New York companies, so that the recent 
flurry of investigatjon.and, exposure in the 
Empire State did not affect them. 

Hartford isin my opinion the best-groomed 
city in the State. She has an air of solidity 
and wealth somewhat like that of Portland, 
in Maine, but is larger and richer than Port- 
land. Her factory district is the neatest and 
most modern in arrangement that I have 
seen anywhere. 

The splendid Capitol, in its magnificent 
setting of green, fronted by a ribbon of flow- 
ing water, is a gem of architecture and land- 
scape. From.its seat on a hill overlooking 
the central section of the city it affords a 
view of wide range and almost unbroken 
loveliness. Also, its upper story is an 
amazing -fire-trap—a tinder-box. The 
Legislature this year appropriated money to 
fireproof this part of the structure. The 
Capitol and its grounds are adorned with 
many memorials — all of them interesting, 
many of them genuinely beautiful. The 
Memorial Arch at the main gate to the Cap- 
itol grounds is nobly proportioned. Advanc- 
ing yp the pathway to the north entrance, 
one encounters General Israel Putnam in 
bronze, standing guard with drawn sword. 
One wonders what ‘‘Old Put” would think 
of the State’s present-day government if he 
could come back and take a look at it. 
Doubtless he would feel like leaving his plow 
in the furrow and going to the front a second 
time. In the main corridor is an inspiring 


statue of Nathan Hale, idol of patriotic 
schoolboys, the young soldier of the Revo- 
lution who in the shadow of death regretted 
that he had but one life to give for his coun- 
try. Here, too, is a medallion of Fitch, who 
made the steamboat ‘‘go”’ several years 
earlier than Fulton’s experiments on the 
Hudson, but who somehow failed to keep 
it going, and so lost the immortality of re- 
nown that the world has awarded the later 
inventor. There are other statues in the cor- 
ridor and on the grounds, but their orizinals 
did not penetrate the world’s consciousness 
very deeply. 


The State’s Most Precious Treasure 


The Connecticut State Library, located 
on the second floor of the Capitol, is the re- 
pository of the State’s most precious treas- 
ure, the original charter granted to the Con- 
necticut Colony by King Charles II. in 
1662. Mr. Godard, the State Librarian, 
opened the massive steel doors of the great 
safe in which the charter is suspended on a 
roll, and with justifiable pride — the pride 
of the native son mingled with the deeper 
veneration of the antiquarian —- displayed 
the gem of the collection confided to his care. 
While we sat chatting, groups of little chil- 
dren came in and gazed with wide eyes at 
the great parchment, adorned with a por- 
trait of the king, and proclaiming the funda- 
mental law which was the sole written con- 
stitution of Connecticut for a century and a 
half. Not until 1818 did the State formulate 
and adopt a constitution to succeed the 
royal charter. It was, in the words of the 
historian Alexander Johnston, the most 
“‘democratic charter ever given by a king.” 
At any rate it met the needs of the State for 
many years after Connecticut became a 
member of the American Union. Mr. God- 
ard is collecting early papers, letters, and 
other documents bearing on the colonial 
history of Connecticut, and is following the 
example of the State Librarian of Wiscon- 
sin in making the library especially valuable 
as a depositary of materials treating of 
State governments. Under the guidance of 
the State Library an effort is being made to 
obtain better protection for the records of 
the towns, to repair them where damaged, 
and to make new copies where the originals 
are beyond repair. Most of the official rec- 
ords of Connecticut, other than those kept 
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The ** Lake” submarine boat, a Bridgeport product 


by the State, are in the custody of the towns. 
Often they are stowed away in small safes 
or desks in farmhouses or stores, subject to 
constant hazard of loss by fire. 

The State Library will soon have a home 
of its own, a new building for which the 
Legislature this year appropriated a million 
dollars. 


Connecticut’s Liberal Provision for 
Education 


Connecticut is second only to Massachu- 
setts among the New England States in a 
liberal provision for public education. The 
State’s three normal schools graduate about 
250 teachers yearly, one half the number 
needed to supply the vacancies that occur, 
and in this particular there is apparent need 
of more liberal provision. But there appears 
to be no good reason why any child in the 
State, if determined to obtain an education, 
should not do so. True, many of the schools 
in the country towns are very primitive, and 
have not the same grade of teachers that 
the cities can command with their more 
liberal salaries; yet these schools serve as 


well as they have served in the past as an 
introduction to a system in which the dis- 
tricts, the tewns, and the State join to assist 
the student at every step to and through the 
high school. 

The Connecticut Agricultural College at 
Storrs offers two, four, and six-year courses 
free of charge to all children born in the 
State. This school receives students direct 
from the rural district schools, from the 
high schools, and from the colleges, supply- 
ing to each what he lacks in the funda- 
mentals of a sound scheme of education, 
and offering to all special training in the 
many branches of field and farm work, in- 
cluding forestry. Storrs, the seat of the 
State College, is seven miles from Willi- 
mantic. The college occupies a large farm, 
with a variety of soils admirably adapted to 
the wide range of experimental farming 
conducted there. Governor Woodruff wished 
the Legislature this year to order the college 
removed to a more central location on or 
near a railroad line, but his desire was de- 
nied. It seems to be a part of the dominant 
impulse of the time to move everything into 
town, even the agricultural colleges. This 
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one appears to be suitably situated. It is 
certainly in competent hands and doing good 
work. 


A College for Women in Prospect 


Connecticut has no college for women 
alone. President Raymond of Wesleyan 
University is about to retire from office. 
Upon his successor will devolve the labor of 
creating a separate college for women, as an 
annex to Wesleyan. Coeducation at Wes- 
leyan, thanks to the Teddy-bearish attitude 
of a majority (or perhaps only a noisy 
minority) of the male students toward the 
female students, is about to be abandoned. 
It is to be written down that young men who 
cannot appreciate the inspiring influence of 
co-eds do not deserve to enjoy it. On the 
whole, with the increasing dominance of the 
football course over the merely cultural 
courses in American colleges, it is regret- 
fully to be admitted that coeducation is 
steadily losing favor in the West as well as 
in the East. 

Trinity College, nominally Episcopalian, 
is situated in Hartford. Its president is 
State Senator Flavel S. Luther. Trinity 
breaks the bread of knowledge for two hun- 
dred young men. These three schools, with 
Yale, are the seats of the higher education 
in Connecticut. Below them are seventy- 
eight high schools and several private acad- 
emies of high-school grade. 

Evening schools are conducted in An- 
sonia, Bridgeport, Danbury, Hartford, 
Manchester, Meriden, New Britain, New 
Haven, New London, Norwalk, Norwich, 
Stamford, Wallingford, and Waterbury, the 
manufacturing-centres, where boys and 
girls —and adults as well —can educate 
themselves while earning their bread by 
daily labor. If perchance there be an Abra- 
ham Lincoln among these young men, he 
will not be put to the necessity of studying 
by the light of a pine knot; comfortable 
schoolrooms and competent teachers are 
provided to supply his needs. The whole 
number of pupils in attendance at these 
evening schools in the school year of 1903- 
1904, the last period for which figures are 
available, was 5,950, and only four of them 
were less than fourteen years old. If that is 
not an inspiring fact, where shall we find 
one? 
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The State to Assist Trade Schools 


There are manual training departments 
in the high schools in a few of the larger 
cities, but thus far Connecticut has no trade 
schools. This deficiency is in a way to be 
remedied. The Legislature of 1907 appro- 
priated $50,000 for this work. Senator 
Luther, who has been called the father of 
the trade-school movement in Connecticut, 
says: 

“‘T have been much interested in the mat- 
ter for a good while, and have filled the at- 
mosphere of the State with talk on the sub- 
ject for the last ten years, so that I suspect 
the action of the Legislature was dictated 
partly by a desire to shunt me off on some- 
thing else. As the bill finally passed it pro- 
vides that any town or district may by vote 
(the referendum) establish a trade school, 
and that the State will assist two such schools 
to the extent of $50,000 a year in the aggre- 
gate. I should have been glad to see a larger 
appropriation, and the bill has been modi- 
fied somewhat since I drew it up; but it 
definitely commits the State to the policy of 
public instruction in trades, and that is, as I 
regard it, the crucial point. If the schools 
are successful there will be no difficulty in 
getting further appropriations. 

“The actual history of the bill is as fol- 
lows. In 1903, by vote of the Legislature, the 
Governor appointed a commission to look 
into the matter of trade schools, and to re- 
port. They presented their report late in 
the session of 1905, and the matter was car- 
ried over to its present session. At this 
session I found myself a member, and ina 
position to urge the matter. The result is 
what I have described. 

“The labor unions were undoubtedly op- 
posed to the whole project, but the opposi- 
tion weakened all through the session. It 


, seemed to burn absolutely out, and the bill 


finally passed practically without a dis- 
senting vote. Educators have been pretty 
generally in favor of it. The last opposition 
to overcome, and that which I feared most 
just at the end, originated among certain 
manufacturers of very conservative tend- 
encies. I find myself quite unable to un- 
derstand their attitude, and, anyway, it 
seems thus far to have done no particular 
harm.” 

Connecticut has a permanent school fund 
of $2,023,527, which yields an annual in- 
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Central buildings of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


come of about $110,000. The State and the 
towns annually spend about three and one- 
half millions for public education. 


Trial by Jury Granted at Last 


Having now completed our hasty and 
necessarily superficial survey of Connecti- 
cut’s industries and her educational insti- 
tutions, let us return to the capital for a 
final ten-minutes look at those acts of the 
legislative session of this year which most 
clearly prove that the State as a business in- 
stitution is going forward. 

Most conspicuous of these new laws is 
that one which guarantees the right of trial 
by jury. In his message to the Legislature, 
Governor Woodruff bore strongest upon the 
shameful defect in the State’s legal system 
under which trial by jury was denied at the 
option of the defendant. The result of this 
old law was, as the Governor set forth, that 
“if'a person is killed in an accident and a 
corporation or individual that is held to be 
at fault is sued to recover damages, although 
$5,000 is the limit allowed by statute for the 
loss of life, all the corporation or defendant 


person need do in order to escape trial by 
jury is to enter a default, and by such de- 
fault to confess the right of the plaintiff to 
nominal damages. The trial before a 
judge,” the Governor added, “results in a 
judgment for fifty dollars and costs, the 
judge being satisfied from the evidence that 
the defendant is not responsible. Then why 
award nominal damages and costs, if the 
defendant is not responsible? It looks as 
though a man’s life were valued by the 
court at fifty dollars, because that is the 
amount of the judgment entered in the 
cause. But the real decision is in favor of 
the defendant, who is allowed to escape a 
trial before a jury in that way. 

‘For many years,” said the Governor, 
“our General Assembly has made unsuc- 
cessful efforts to correct this condition so 
that the same right shall be afforded in ac- 
tions of tort that obtains in actions of con- 
tracts. Why this matter has never reached 
a fair settlement is one of the blunders of 
legislation subjecting the State to severest 
criticism, The people want this law made 
right, and they demand to know why it is 
not done. They want to know what influ- 
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ence operates upon the law-making author- 
ity that they have elected to represent them, 
with more power than the people’s will. In 
whose interest is this law kept upon the 
statute-books? In what a situation are the 
people of Connecticut placed when they are 
compelled to go to Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, or New York to secure abroad what 
is denied them at home — the right of trial 
by jury!” 


No Mystery about It 


You will of course understand that the 
Governor’s inquiry concerning the “influ- 
ence” that kept the old law upon the books 
was Pickwickian. He knew, and every 
member of the Legislature knew, and the 
whole people of the State knew, that that 
infamous law was kept on the books by the 
railtoad monopoly, in order that it might 
not be forced to pay more than fifty dollars 
apiece for the victims of its rolling wheels. 
The fact of the railroad monopoly permit- 
ting the Legislature to wipe out the old law 
at this year’s session proves that it feared an 
upheaval which might imperil its more im- 
portant special privileges. 

Hereafter Connecticut will be found in 
line with the other States of the American 
Union in respect to trial by jury. For his 
part in bringing about this reform Governor 
Woodruff may well consider his term of 
office well spent, however many of his other 
suggestions were turned down contemp- 
tuously by a Legislature that obviously had 
more,regard for its corporate masters than 
for the will of the people as a whole. 


Millions for Public Roads 


The next most important enactment of 
the session of 1907 was the appropriation of 
$4,500,000 for the extension and mainte- 
nance of public roads under the supervision 
of the State Highway Commissioner. The 
commissioner is authorized to expend 
$750,000 a year. This money goes into 
trunk lines, roads connecting the towns. 
Hitherto the maintenance of these roads has 
been left to the towns. Under the new law 
the State assumes control. 

Under the old highway law, the town 
paid the whole cost of road-making and the 
State later sent the town a contribution for 
its share. Under the new law, the State 
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makes the first payment covering the whole 
cost, and later receives the town’s portion, 
Under the new law also the State’s share of 
the expense is larger; the town’s, smaller, 
The State will pay seven-eighths of the cost 
of the newroad work where the town’s total 
property valuation is $1,250,000 or less; 
three-fourths if the town has a higher valu. 
ation. Initiative for new work must be 
taken by the town. The State wi'! then 
decide whether the work asked for is 1:ceded, 
The town is of course. free to do a: much 
road work as it likes wholly at its own ex- 
pense; the State’s fund will be spe::t only 
where the State highway commissio: er be- 
lieves it will serve the general good This 
is an uncommon grant of personal p: wer in 
a work involving so much money, but Con- 
necticut has in Commissioner Mac] orlald 
an uncommon man. He is a road-builder, 
not a grafter. The State has given him large 
authority, and with it goes heavy responsi- 
bility. 

Connecticut is traversed by thousands of 
automobiles other than those owned within 
the State. Motor-cars have created a new 
and puzzling problem for road-builders. 
They tear up macadam, gravel, and the 
other road-surfaces now in use on rural high- 
ways, undoing in short order the costly 
work of the highway-makers. Commissioner 
MacDonald is one of the foremost masters 
of his craft, and with the ample funds placed 
at his disposal by the State he may succeed 
in finding or creating some road-surface, 
short of wrought iron, that will stand the 
wear and tear of the automobile. Primarily, 
his department will continue working, as it 
has worked in the past, to provide good 
roads for the dwellers in the country, in 
order that they may bring the produce of 
their farms to market at the least cost. 

While we are on this subject of roads, it is 
worth remarking that trolley-building has 
gone forward at a great rate in Connecticut 
of late years. Wherever the State and the 
town build a level road-bed linking commu- 
nities, the trolley-builders are quick to take 
advantage of it. The Consolidated, the 
steam-railroad monopoly, has absorbed all 
the trolley-lines. Its most recent mouthful, 
the water-logged Connecticut Railway and 
Lighting Company, included the city light- 
ing plants at Waterbury and some other 
places, so that the Consolidated is now not 
only a hauler of goods and passengers and a 
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manipulator of legislation, but is also a 
dealer in electric light. 


T’he Railroad-Insurance Alliance 


Of the alliance between the big insurance 
companies and the railroad monopoly it is 
neces sary to say only that the Connecticut 
insurance companies own six and one-half 
millions of the stocks and bonds of the Con- 
solidited and its constituent companies, 
and that the president of the A.tna Life In- 
surance Company, Morgan G. Bulkeley, is 
a Senator of the United States from Connec- 
ticut, by grace of the Consolidated. Every 
dollar of the railroad’s stocks and bonds 
that the insurance companies have bought 
is worth more to-day than they paid for it: 
they have not put their policy-holders funds 
in jeopardy by purchasing it. Their owner- 
ship of it, however, affords a valid business 
reason for their supporting the rule of the 
railroad in State politics, to the end that its 
taxes may not be made burdensome, nor its 
profitable special privileges curtailed. 

While upon this subject of railroad taxes, 
let us hear the story of Senator Stiles Jud- 
son’s attempt to get light at the last session 
of the Legislature. Senator Judson offered 
a resolution for the appointment of a com- 
missioner by the Governor to investigate 
the subject of the taxes imposed by law 
against public-service corporations and to 
ascertain whether such taxes had been in 
fact paid, and to report to the next General 
Assembly thereon. This resolution was 
chiefly based upon the following considera- 
tions. The Connecticut statutes require 
that each railroad company shall pay to the 
State taxes at the rate of one per cent upon 
the valuation (as corrected by the Board of 
Equalization) of its capital stock and upon 
its funded and floating indebtedness (or the 
market value of such indebtedness if below 
par), deducting therefrom: 

1st. Any bonds or obligations held by 
the corporation in trust as a sinking-fund. 

2d. Any local taxes paid upon real estate 
not used for railroad purposes. 

3d. Evidences of indebtedness issued for 
the purpose of acquiring the stock, bonds, 
etc., of another railroad company wholly or 
in part within the State, provided that such 
other railroad company continues to include 
such stocks, bonds, etc., in its annual re- 
turn for taxation. 
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The resolution cited the returns of the 
Consolidated Railway for the year last past 
(now known as the Connecticut Company, 
and being the holding company of all the 
trolley-roads owned by the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. Co.). Senator Judson pointed 
out that its capital stock was $10,000,000 
and its bonds.and floating indebtedness 
$32,000,000; that its bonds had been made 
a savings-bank’ investment, with the moral 
guarantee of the State behind them; that 
one per cent upon such capital stock and 
indebtedness would produce $420,000; that 
it in fact paid about $155,000; that its real- 
estate holdings subject to local taxation were 
worth but a nominal sum. He argued that 
the burden was upon the corporation to 
show that the wide difference between 
$420,000 and $155,000 was legitimately pro- 
duced by the issue of bonds for the other 
two purposes. ‘The same wide difference is 
indicated by the returns by the Connecticut 
Railway and Lighting Company now held 
by the Consolidated Company on lease. 

It became known the day before Senator 
Judson offered the resolution that it was to 
be offered, and as a result the corridors of * 
the Capitol were crowded with the legislative 
agents of the New Haven road to stifle the 
inquiry, with the result that there was a 
“line-up” of senators favorable to the rail- 
road interests in any emergency, and the in- 
vestigation was voted down, with no defence 
offered for the railroad in the debate upon 
the measure, nor denial of the charge of tax- 
dodging. 

Mr. James M. Sullivan, a young lawyer 
of New Haven, is reported to have said that 
he met Lincoln Steffens recently and asked 
him why he did not write on the evils of 
politics in his own State, Connecticut. Mr. 
Steffens is reported to have replied: 

“The conscience of the people has be- 
come so deadened that I could not get any 
results.” 

I do not think that badly of any State. 
The people are patient, some of them are 
dishonest, but in the long run the silent 
pressure of honest public opinion gets ex- 
pressed in progressive legislation. For a 
State so deeply sunk in political slavery as 
Connecticut, the enactment of a law pro- 
viding for trial by jury is a good year’s 
work. All that Connecticut needs to do is to 
exert in her political affairs the first-rate 
ability that she displays in her industrial 
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affairs. In order to do this she must modern- 
ize and simplify her governmental machin- 
ery, in accord with the spirit of the age, pre- 
cisely as she has modernized and simplified 
her industrial machinery. 


ilow to Get Administrative 
Efficiency 

A governing commission of five members 
should be substituted for the Legislature 
and the host of special commissions now 
managing, or at least now drawing pay for 
managing, divers items of the State’s work. 
Five men, chosen -by the whole State, in 
session the year through, could get a prac- 
tical working knowledge of the State’s busi- 
ness. The Legislature of 290 members is 
too large. It falls over its own feet, like all 
other Legislatures. Nine tenths of the mem- 
bers come up to the State-house strangers 
to each other and to the work before them. 
Each may have special knowledge of some 
one item among the hundreds of bills that 
will be offered for consideration during a ses- 
sion; but on nearly everything else the mem- 
bers must necessarily vote in the dark — 
taking somebody’s word on the merits of the 
pending legislation. In this way good meas- 
ures often fail, because they have no paid 
missionaries to root for them; bad measures 
go through, because wealthy special interests 
supply plenty of skilled and sympathetic 
advocates. Two hundred and eighty men 
will pass bad laws that five men would n’t 
dare pass: it is much easier to carry one two- 
hundred-and-eightieth part of a disgrace 
than one-fifth of it. Let the commission 
formulate, for the State’s biennial elections, 
a program of legislative propositions to be 
voted on by the citizens direct. Connecticut 
would then have a government of the major- 
ity guided and advised by the capable, and 
that is as nearly ideal as: human ingenuity 
has yet suggested. Government by Com- 
mission has strong advocates in Connecti- 
cut. Senator Luther is one of them. 


A Prosperous, Able, and Cynical Press 


The press of Connecticut is prosperous 
and able, as a rule, but it neglects some 
plain duties to the people it serves. It is far 
too strongly influenced by the overshadow- 
ing industrial and political monopoly; a 
shrewd, genially-humorous press, in the 
main, but cynical withal, lacking faith in 
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man’s best ideals, lacking faith in funda- 
mental democracy, conceding, by silence, 
the right of the minority to govern the ma- 
jority. Most singular and astonishing of all 
the omitted duties of the press of Connecti- 
cut is its failure to denounce the system of 
petty graft operated by the reporters at the 
legislative sessions. For many years it has 
been the strange and degrading custom, 
usually of the Senate, sometimes of the 
House, to vote gratuities of $300 each to the 
newspaper representatives who report the 
sessions of the Connecticut Legislature. At 
the session of 1907 the Senate voted away 
$3,000 of the people’s money in this way. 

It has been the custom of the reporters, or 
a majority of them, to canvass the members 
at the beginning of the session. ‘Are you 
for or against gratuities ?”’ they asked. The 
member was uncommonly dull who could 
not discern in that query, put at that time, a 
veiled threat as well as a servile plea. If he 
announced himself as opposed to gratuities 
he might reasonably expect to have his part 
in the proceedings distorted, or at least un- 
fairly minimized. 

Some of the papers, among them the 
Hartford Courant and the Waterbury 
American, have not permitted their reporters 
to accept this bribe-money. It is a small 
matter in the amount involved, but it illus- 
trates the force of Mr. Steffens’s remark 
about the deadening of Connecticut’s con- 
science, that many of her best newspaper 
reporters could become so lost to self-respect 
as to solicit blackmail, or, if the milder term 
be preferred, alms, from the public treasury. 
For be it known that no other class of work- 
men on earth has a higher general average 
of honesty and loyalty to the duty in hand 
than the newspaper reporters. They are the 
eyes and ears of the public in public places 
and to their everlasting credit they have as a 
rule proved faithful to the trust reposed in 
them. The first qualification of the good 
reporter is a certain instinctive perception 
of and reverence for truth and justice. When 
the graft in any State capitol becomes so all- 
pervasive that the reporters consent to 
share in it, unrebuked by their editorial 
chiefs, the limit has been reached. 


Beginnings of a Forestry System 


Connecticut is one of the few States that 
have recognized, however tardily and inad- 
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equately, the vital need of the sowing of new 
forest crops. Mr. Austin F. Hawes, the 
State Forester, gives me this following out- 
line of the work in Connecticut: 

“The work which this State is doing is 
being carried on by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and is largely of an educa- 
tional sort, giving free advice to all land- 
owners in the State regarding better forest 
management, etc. We have also instituted 
the custom of furnishing seedlings to land- 
owners at the lowest possible cost, to be used 
for forestry purposes only. A year ago one 
hundred thousand white-pine seedlings were 
so disposed of, and this year about four 
hundred thousand, showing a marked in- 
crease in interest. These seedlings were 
furnished at $3.85 per thousand. 

“In order to give better information on 
forestry matters, and as examples of forestry 
for land-owners, we have an experimental 
plantation on some of the worst sand plains 
of Windsor, and the State also has two 
tracts purchased as a nucleus for larger 
forest reserves. One of these consists of 
eleven nundred acres of sprout-land in 
Portland, purchased at an average cost of 
$1.75 per acre; and the other, of three hun- 
dred acres of run-out farm land in Union, 
purchased at an average of $3.57. The work 
on these State tracts is attracting the atten- 
tion of land-owners in the region, and it is 
hoped that the Legislature will in time fur- 
nish the money for purchasing larger forest 
tracts in different parts of the State. 

“‘We also have a system of fire protection, 
inaugurated during the last two years by the 
appointment of town fire-wardens by the 
selectmen of the various tewns, with the ap- 
proval of the State Forester. In this way we 
hope to do away with forest fires, and have 
already made considerable progress, so that 
there is an increased feeling of security.” 

Of the total area of the State, about 
3,000,000 acres, one half is non-productive 
agriculturally. Mr. Hawes says that one 
third of this non-productive half could be 
made to yield an annual income of seven 
million dollars if devoted to forest products. 


There are so few private individuals who 
can afford to wait for the maturing of a forest 
crop that the use of the non-productive agri- 
cultural land in this way will always be 
limited until the State takes up the work. 


City Sewage Pollutes the Rivers and 
Harbors 


The cities of Connecticut all empty their 
sewage into rivers and bays. They are not 
quite as reckless as the people of Bangor, in 
Maine, who take their water-supply from 
the Penobscot River at a point just bclowa 
huge riverside cemetery, but they are suffi- 
ciently belated in this respect. Waterbury 
is putting a half million dollars into a plant 
for the treatment of her sewage, but none of 
the other large cities of the State is 
anything to stop the pollution of running 
waters in this way. Connecticut could learn 
a valuable lesson in municipal cleanliness, 
and municipal economy, from the German 
cities, or even from Houston in Texas. The 
New England cities’ habit of providing 
great and beautiful parks and public build- 
ings, while neglecting the best devices for 
simple cleanliness in this most vital partic- 
ular, somehow reminds me of the New Eng- 
land woman’s description of the prevailing 
type of domestic architecture in Chicago. 
She said it was a combination of the Queen 
Ann front with a Mary Ann back. But of 
course this does not represent any decline 
of the New England instinct for good house- 
keeping: it represents, instead, the New 
England habit of subordinating politics, the 
public business, to private business. 

Government of the cities and of the State 
by boards of experts responsible directly to 
the people would doubtless speedily remedy 
the chief defects of government in Connec- 
,ticut. But it is probably idle to discuss any- 
thing so simple, so modern, and so effective 
in connection with Connecticut. A State 
that has only just got trial by jury will not 
be ready for government by commission 
for another two hundred years. 


loing 





THE TALE OF THE LOST ISLAND 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


white man!”’ 


checking like a 


it’s a 
said - al 


5) low dark doorway. 

“Certainly. Very pleased 
to 1 eet you,” observed the figure on the 
mat:. It was sitting cross-legged, clad only 
in a waist-cloth, and the house was a Fijian 
chic'-house in a mountain village, three days 
journey from the nearest white settlement; 
but the thing squatted on the mats was un- 
doubhtedly white, and— English? Well, 
no; Saxon thought not. The phrase was 
American in flavor. He stepped across the 
threshold and came a little way in, relieved 
in mind. When you have been dead, and 
buried among the islands, for a quarter of 
a century, it is much pleasanter not to run 
the risk of meeting other ghosts (with uni- 
versity accents, tea-colored families, and a 
preference for modest retirement on steamer 
days) who may possibly have been alive to- 
gether with you, before. . . . 

Before .... The word means much, 
in that vast Pacific world, sepulchre of so 
many lost hopes and forgotten lives. We do 
not, in The Islands, cultivate curiosity as a 
virtue, since it would be likely to bring 
rather more than virtue’s own reward after 
it. We do not ask cross-questions, because 
the crooked answers might involve ques- 
tions of another sort. And when overfed, 
sanguineous passengers from smart liners 
happen along, and tell us, as a new and ex- 
cellent joke, that the proper formula for re- 
ceiving an introduction in The Islands is, 
“Glad to meet you, Mr. So-and-so; what 
were you called before?’’ we smile an acid 
smile and pretend we are amused. 

Saxon was very tired, having “walked 
thirty miles that day, and very hungry, be- 
ing out of luck and more or less on the 
tramp. But I think tired as he was, he 
would have found another village to rest in 
if the derelict white on the mats had spoken 
with the shibboleth of his own class and 
country. 

As things were, the look of the house 


” 


pleased him, and he came in and folded 
himself up on the mats. The other man 
noted that he selected a “tabu kaisi” mat 
(a kind strictly forbidden to all but chiefs, 
or whites), and that he looked hopefully 
towards the kava-bowl. 

‘Not the first time you’ve stopped un- 
der a pandanus roof, I guess ?”’ he remarked. 

““No,” said Saxon. ‘‘ Whose house is 
this ?”’ 

‘‘ Mine,” said the stranger. 
self at home.” 

It was a handsome chief-house of the 
best Fijian type, forty feet from mats to 
ridgepole, the walls covered with beauti- 
fully inlaid and interwoven reeds, the roof 
bound together with exquisite sinnet-work, 
in artistic patterns of red, black, and yel- 
low and towering up into a dark, cool cav- 
ern of pleasant gloom. The floor was over- 
laid with fine parquetry of split bamboo at 
the “kaisi” or common-folk end, and piled 
deep with fine mats in the “chief” part. A 
Fijian bed, ten feet wide and three feet high, 
ran like a dais right across the end of the 
house. It was covered by mats prettily 
fringed with colored parrot-feathers. There 
were three great doors, east, west, and 
south, each framing in its dark-set opening 
a different picture of surpassing loveliness. 
Nalolo town (its name is on the map of Fiji, 
but reads otherwise) stands very high, on 
the sheer crest of a pointed green hill that 
is just like the enchanted hill in the pictures 
of a fairy-tale. There is a little round green 
lawn on the top, and all about it stand the 
high, pointed, beehive houses of the town, 
each perched on its own tiny mound like 
a toy on a stand. Sloped cocoanut-logs run 
up to the doors of the houses, and quaintly 
colored crotons cluster about them. In the 
deep, soft grass, golden eggs from the guava- 
trees lie tumbled about among fallen stars 
of orange and lemon blossom, and every- 
where the red hibiscus shakes its splendid 
bells in the soft hill-winds. About the foot 
of the peak a wide blue river wanders, sing- 
ing all day long; and from every door of 
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every house, high perched above the cloudy 
valleys and hyacinth hill-ranges, one can 
see pictures and pictures and pictures, al- 
most too lovely to be true. There are not 
two places in the world like Nalolo. 

The White Man of Nalolo, however, was 
only interested in the fact that the river 
provided excellent crayfish, and the taro 
grew very well indeed, on the slopes below 
the town. He had once been young, but 
he was not young now, and did not matter 
any longer. Therefore he had become par- 
ticular about his dinner and indifferent to 
scenery. I will not tell you the story of the 
White Man of Nalolo, or why he, of all 
men, rebelled so fiercely against the com- 
mon lot of “not mattering any more’”’ that 
he came away to the wilds of the Pacific 
and the Highlands of Fiji, and never went 
back again — because, like many true sto- 
ries, it cannot be believed, and therefore 
had better not be told. Besides, this is the 
story of Saxon and his daughter. 

Saxon was down on his luck. He had a 
charter for the Sybil, but she was not able 
to undertake it at present; for, trying to 
. pilot her into Suva harbor himself, he had 


contrived to run her on a reef, and damaged 
her so seriously that she was at present ca- 
reened on the beach in front of the local 


boat-builder’s undergoing repairs. The 
builder, knowing something of Saxon’s 
reputation, had insisted on cash in ad- 
vance, and the captain, in consequence, 
found himself so nearly out of funds that 
he was unable to stay in Suva pending the 
repairs to his ship. He had therefore started 
with Vaiti, his half-caste daughter, for the 
interior of the great island of Vitu Levu, in- 
tending to live on the ready hospitality of 
the natives for a few weeks, and tramp from 
village to village. 

He explained something of this as he sat 
on the mats, enjoying the grateful coolness 
of the house. The other man nodded grave- 
ly, watching the door. He offered a curious 
contrast to the Englishman’s coarse red 
fairness, being lean, sun-dried, and griz- 
zled, with expressionless boot-button eyes, 
and a straggling “goatee” beard that dated 
his exile from America back to long-ago 
days. 

““Where’s your daughter?” he asked. 

“Coming. She stopped to tidy up at the 
river.” 

The doorway was darkened at that”mo- 
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ment by Vaiti herself, balancing lightly up 
the cocoanut-log to the threshold. She wore 
a white tunic over a scarlet “pareo;’’ her 
wavy curls, sparkling with the water of the 
stream, fell loose upon her shoulders; her 
lips were as red as the freshly plucked 
pomegranate blossom behind her ear. Sume- 
thing like life stirred in the boot-button 
eyes of the White Man of Nalolo as he 
looked at her. 

“Afi!” he called to a Fijian woman who 
was. sleeping on the mats at the “kaisi” 
end of the house. ‘Go and hurry the girls 
with the supper, and make tea for the ma- 
rama (lady). Quick!” 

Then he turned to Saxon, 

“Stay here as long as you like, both of 
you,” he said. “Let her sit there some- 
times, where I can see her, and fancy. . . . 
I’ll show you something.” 

He rose slowly and stiffly, and crawled 
across to a Chinese camphor-wood box that 
stood in the corner. In a minute he re- 
turned with a faded photograph in a gaudy 
frame. 

“My daughter,” he said. ‘The only 
child I ever had. She was Afi’s. She died 
a long time ago. Afi’s a chief-woman; she 
was as handsome as Andi Thakombau 
when she was young, and the girl took after 
her. Your girl’s mother was chief, too, I 
guess. Do you see any likeness?” 

Vaiti and her father craned over the 
photograph. The pretty half-caste girl was 
certainly like the stately, slender creature 
who gazed at her pictured face, though the 
fire and spirit of Vaiti’s expression were 
wanting. 

“T’m growing old,” went on the White 
Man. “I’ve no children. . . . Stay a bit; 
I’ll be glad to have you.” 

“Thank you; delighted, I’m sure,” 
drawled Saxon, with a pathetic resurrec- 
tion of his long-forgotten “grand manner.” 
And so it was settled. 

Vaiti, listening and thinking as usual, 
with her chin in her slender fingers, ap- 
proved of what she heard, and smiled very 
pleasantly at her host. It seemed to her that 
he could be very useful just now. 

The four weeks that followed after glided 
away agreeably enough in the silent hills. 
Nothing happened; no one came or went; 
the Fijians, men and women, went out to 
the yam and taro fields in the morning, and 
returned in the afternoon, and after dark 
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there would be long monotonous chanting, 
and interminable sitting dances, on the 
mats inside the high-roofed houses. Saxon 
stupefied himself with kava most of the 
time, in the absence of stronger drink, and 
almost got himself clubbed, once or twice, 
on account of his too-impulsive admiration 
for the beauties of the village. His host, 
however, was no censor of morals, and 
troubled very little about him. On Sun- 
days the Fijians dressed themselves in their 
brightest cottons, stuck up their hair in 
huge halos, and went five times to church, 
under the auspices of the native Wesleyan 
teacher; while Saxon and his host smoked, 
slept, drank kava, and played cards. The 
village provided plenty of yam and taro, 
kumara, cocoanut, and fish; and there was 
tea and sugar in the Chinese box, and now 
and then the White Man killed a pig or a 
fowl. It was very pleasant on the whole. 

In a month’s time, however, Saxon girded 
up his loins to leave this mountain Capua, 
and descend to Suva once more. The Sybil 
would be ready, and his charter to convey 
ornamental Fiji woods to San Francisco 
would not wait. 

They said good-by to their host, and 
walked a mile or two across the river-flats 
below the town before either spoke. Then 
Vaiti put her hand into her sash, and drew 
out something small and shining. 

“See, father, what the White Man gave 
me, because I was like his daughter,” she 
said. 

Saxon took the object and turned it over 
in his fingers. It was a small seal, shaped 
like an eagle standing on a rock. The 
eagle was gold; the rock, amethyst. 

‘A pretty thing, but not worth more than 
two or three pounds,” he said. 

Then he turned it over and looked at the 
device. There was a curious crest on the 
face of the seal_—a wolf with a crescent 
moon in his jaws; underneath, a motto in 
a strange foreign character. 

Saxon’s red complexion paled as he ex- 
amined the crest. In other days and scenes, 
among icebound rivers and grim medieval 
fortress-castles, he had seen that crest light 
up the crimson panes of old armorial win- 
dows; had read the motto underneath — 
“What I have, I hold”— of nights when 
he and the wildest young nobles of the Rus- 
Sian court were dining together under the 
splendid roof of one of Moscow’s greatest 
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banqueting-halls. For a moment he felt 
the keen cold air of the ice-bound streets 
blow sharp on his cheek; heard the jingle 
of the sleigh-bells, drawing up before the 
marble steps where the yellow lamplight 
streamed out across the snow. . . . 

The fancy faded, swift as a passing lan- 
tern-picture that flashes out for a moment 
and then sweeps away into darkness. He 
saw the burning sky and the crackling 
palms again, felt the furnace-heated wind, 
and knew that it was all over long ago, and 
that he was ruined, exiled, and old. Yet 
there remained a thread of indefinite recol- 
lection, a suggestion of something half- 
remembered, that was not all unconnected 
with the present day. . . . What was the 
story belonging to that crest —the story 
that the whole world knew? 

“Where did the fellow get the thing?” 
he asked his daughter. 

Vaiti told him. 

The White Man of Nalolo, it seemed, 
was one of the numerous South Sea wan- 
derers who believe in the existence of vari- 
ous undiscovered islands, hidden here and 
there in the vast untravelled wastes of sea 
that lie off the track of ships. . . . Thirty 
years before, there had been wandering 
rumor of an island of this kind, touched at 
once by a ship that no one could name, 
found to be uninhabited, and never revisited ; 
indeed, no one was sure where it was within 
a few hundred miles. Years went by, and 
the White Man, who had always taken a 
special interest in the story, found himself 
shipwrecked — the sole survivor of a boat- 
ful of castaways —on the very island it- 
self. But fortune was unkind, for the morn- 
ing after his arrival, when he was trying to 
sail round the island, a sudden storm blew 
him out to sea again, and he had drifted 
for many days, and all but perished in spite 
of the fish and nuts he had obtained from 
the island, before a mission schooner hap- 
pened to see him and pick him up. He had 
examined most of the island while ashore, 
and had seen no inhabitants, or traces of 
cultivation. . . . Nevertheless, he had al- 
ways been convinced that there was some- 
thing mysterious about the place, for two 
reasons. One was the presence of common 
house-flies, which he had never seen far 
away from the haunts of human beings. 
The other was the discovery of an amethyst 
seal, lying under a stone on the shore. It 
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was dirty and discolored, but he did not 
think so small and heavy an object could 
have been washed up on the shore from a 
wreck, 

Where mystery is in the air most men’s 
minds turn naturally to thoughts of hidden 
treasure, and the White Man of Nalolo had 
ever since cherished a hope that there was 
treasure on the island. For years he had 
fully intended to go and look — some day; 
but as he could only guess at the latitude 
and longitude, and as he had little money 
to spare, he never succeeded either in hunt- 
ing the place up himself, or in persuading 
any one else to do so. Now he was old and 
half-crippled, and did not care any more 
about anything — so he wanted Vaiti, who 
reminded him so much of his dead daugh- 
ter, to have the seal; it was a pretty thing, 
and perhaps it would make her think some- 
times of the poor old White Man of Nalolo. 

Saxon listened attentively to the story, 
and heaved a sigh of disappointment at the 
end. 

‘““There’s nothing in it, my girl,” he said. 
““No proof of treasure there, eh ?” 

“No. No treasure,” said Vaiti, looking 
at the ground as she walked. 

“What, then?” asked Saxon, curiously. 
He saw she had something in reserve. 

Vaiti suddenly flamed out in eloquent 
Maori: 

‘What, then, my father? Am I one who 
sees through men’s heads, that I can tell 
what was in the mind of you as you looked 
at the jewel, and turned yellow and green 
like a parrot only to see it? What, then? 
I do not know; I walk in the dark, and the 
light is in your hand, not in mine. As for 
you, you have made your brain dull with 
the brandy and the kava, so that you can- 
not see at all. What, then? Tell me your- 
self, for I do not know. I know only that 
there is something to be told.” 

“Don’t be rough on your poor old father,”’ 
said Saxon, pathetically. “I’d have knocked 
the stuffing out of any man who said half as 
much; but I spoil you; by Gad, I do. I 
don’t know —I can’t think, somehow or 
other; but there was a story about the Vas- 
ilieffs — the Johnnies who had that crest 
— people I used to stay with when I went 
to SS 

He broke off, smashed a spider-lily bloom 
with his stick, and began afresh: 

“‘Junia Vasilieff — what was it she did? 
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Big princes they were, and much too close 
to the throne to be safe company... . 
Junia Vasili—I have it! Yes —the end 
of the story was in the Sydney papers, time 
you were a little kid. I remember. They 
were to have married her to the Czarevitch, 
just to make things safe; her claim to the 
throne was big enough to have started a 
revolution any day, if it had been asserted. 
. . . Poor little Junia — only sixteen when 
I knew — when the marriage was talked 
of — and such golden hair as she had! She 
hated the whole thing; courts and ceremony 
were n’t in her line. But she was a gentle 
little creature, and I never thought she’d 
have had the spirit to do as she did.” 

He turned the seal over in his fingers, as 
if reading the past from its glittering surface. 

‘There was a young lieutenant of Hus- 
sars —a Pole — you don’t know what that 
is, but the Russians don’t like them, I can 
tell you —a noble, but a very small one; 
not fit to black Junia’s boots, according to 
their notions. Well, he bolted with her. 
It was in the Sydney papers, time I was in 
the Solomons; the paper came up to Gua- 
dalcanar. . . . She must have been twenty 
then; just the year the marriage to the Czare- 
vitch was to have come off... . They 
bolted — cleared out — never seen again. 
All Russia on the boil about it; no one knew 
but what they’d hatch up plots against the 
throne, she having a better claim than any 
one else, if it had n’t been for the law against 
Empresses. The secret police were after 
them for years, but they were never traced, 
though most people knew Russia ’d give a 
pretty penny to know where they were 

” 


“‘O man with the head of a fruit-bat, do 
you not see?’ interrupted Vaiti at this 
juncture. ‘‘They hid on that island — they 
may be there still — it is worth a hundred 
treasures!” 

“The Pole was a great traveller, and had 
a sort of a little yacht,” said Saxon, thought- 
fully. “It might be true, of course — if 
there is an island — and if the Nalolo John- 
nie had any idea of where it was — and if 
nobody found them out, and split, years 
ago. Plenty of ifs.” 

“T think him all-right good enough,” 
averred Vaiti, returning to English and 
prose. “By ’n’ by we finish F’lisco; then we 
go and see, me and you.” 
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Some two or three months later the 
schooner Sybil might have been seen, like a 
white-winged butterfly lost at sea, beating 
up and down before a solitary, low green 
island lying far east of the lonely Paumotus. 
Vaiti, sitting on the top of the deck-house, 
was examining the land through a glass. 
The native crew were all on deck; also Har- 
ris and Gray, the mate and boatswain. 
Captain Saxon was not to be seen. 

“The old man always do get squiffy at 
the wrong time, don’t he?’ commented 
Harris, rather gleefully. 

Gray spat over the rail for reply. 

“You’re ratty because you don’t know 
nothing, ain’t yer?” he said. 

“Do you?” asked the mate, curiously. 
Harris had not much notion of the dignity 
of his office, and dearly loved a gossip at all 
times. 

“More nor you, havin’ eyes and ears 
that’s of use to me occasionally,” replied 
the boatswain, drily. 

Harris considered. 

“T’ll give you my gray shirt to tell,’”’ he 
said, persuasively. ‘‘There’s sure to be 
something up.” 

“’Ow much does we ever get out of it 
when there is?” said Gray, sourly. ‘I 
could do with that shirt very well, though. 
There ain’t ‘much to tell, except that the 
old man he thought there is an island here- 
abouts not marked on the chart, that no- 
body knew about; and Vaiti she allowed 
that was all rot — because, says she, this 
part’s been surveyed, and though the Ad- 
miralty surveys is n’t the for-ever-’n’-ever- 
Amen dead certainties the little brass-bound 
orficers thinks them, still, they don’t leave 
whole islands out on the loose without a 
collar and a name round their necks, so to 
Say. ‘So,’ says she, ‘let me work out the 
length of time they ran before the hurri- 
cane,’ says she, ‘and the d’rection of the 
wind, which the old boy remembered right 
enough,’ says she, ‘and then look it up on 
the chart, and I’ll be blowed,’ says she, ‘if 
you don’t find somethin’ for a guide-like.’ 
So by and by she looks, and says she, ‘’Ere’s 
somethin’, ’ere’s a reef, marked P.D. and 
it is P.D.,’ says she, ‘for you and I knows 
there’s nothin’ there,’ she says. ‘But we’ll 
look a bit more to the north’ard,’ she says, 
where it’s right off the track of ships, and 
maybe we’ll find somethin’ and maybe we 
won’t,’ she says. ‘But I think,’ she says, 
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‘that somewheres not too far off from that 
P.D. reef we’ll maybe get a sight of what 
we’re lookin’ for,’ she says. ‘Because some- 
times reefs is put down for bigger things 
by mistake,’ she says, ‘specially if you 
‘ave n’t been to see.’ Then up she comes 
on deck, and I makes myself scarce, for it 
ain’t ’ealthy on this ship to listen at no 
cabin skylights, not if she knows you’re 
there.” 

‘Well, whatever the game is, I don’t sup- 
pose it’ll line our little insides any fatter, 
bo’sun. We don’t count on this ship, any- 
thing like as we ought to, when there’s 
shares goin’. I wonder that I stick to her, 
Ido! Old man as drunk as a lord half the 
time — me doin’ his work as well as my 
own —a_ blessed she-cat runnin’ the 
bloomin’ show “4 

‘Ready about!” sang Vaiti from the deck- 
house; and the mate and boatswain sprang 
across the deck. There was something 
about the orders of the “‘she-cat” that en- 
forced a smartness on the Sybil rare on 
board an island schooner, even when heavy- 
fisted Saxon was not about. 

Half an hour later, Vaiti had rowed her- 
self ashore, curtly declining Harris’s polite 
offers of assistance, and had landed on the 
beach. As she did not know who she might 
not be going to see, she had provided for 
all emergencies. Her revolver was in her 
pocket, and she wore a flowing sacque of 
lace-trimmed white silk, that made her feel 
as if she was fit to meet any Russian prin- 
cess, if such were indeed in the island. It 
was a gratifying thought that the said prin- 
cess, if she had been a celebrated beauty, 
must now be well into the forties, and con- 
sequently beneath all contempt as a rival 
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. belle. 


Her father’s absence did not trouble her. 
He had a nasty trick of starting a drinking- 
bout just when he was most needed — in 
fact, it was the one point in Saxon’s char- 
acter on which you could absolutely rely. 
Vaiti, therefore, had grown used to doing 
without him, and rather liked to have a per- 
fectly free hand. 

She had fully grasped the bearings of the 
case. There was possibly a very great 
chief’s daughter from Europe, with a rather 
insignificant chief who had stolen her away, 
living here in hiding. The people of her 
country would pay a great deal to know 
where she was, and bring her back. Or, if 
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there seemed any lack of safety about this 
proceeding (Vaiti had long ago learned that 
her father was not fond of putting himself 
within the reach of principalities and pow- 
ers of any kind), the couple themselves 
must be made to pay for silence. It was all 
very simple. 

The fact that the island was supposed to 
‘be uninhabited did not trouble her. She 
meant to investigate that matter after her 
own fashion. 

She walked all round it, first of all. It 
took her about an hour. There was a nice 
white sandy beach, with straggling bush 
behind it. There were a good many cocoa- 
nuts,— all young ones,— also a large num- 
ber of broken trunks, apparently snapped 
off by a hurricane. 

This set Vaiti thinking. It seemed to her 
that the damage was rather too universal 
and even to be natural. Yet why should 
any sane human being cut short all his full- 
grown cocoanuts ? 

She crossed the island twice at the ends, 
noting everything with a keen and wary 
eye. Fairly good soil; nothing growing on 
it, however, but low scrub and a few berries. 
In the centre of the island the scrub thick- 
ened into dense bush impenetrable without 
an axe. No sign of life anywhere. 

Vaiti stamped her foot. Was it possible 
she had been mistaken? Was this indeed 
just what it seemed,— a commonplace, in- 
fertile, useless little mid-écean islet, let alone 
because it was worth nothing, and incor- 
rectly described as a reef because no one 
had ever troubled to examine it? Things 
began to look like it. 

And yet . . . she thought — she did not 
quite know what, but she was very sure 
that she did not want to leave the island 
just yet. 
tree, and take a general survey, before she 
gave it up. 

Nothing simpler—but there was no 
such tree. 

All the palms were young, or broken off 
short; all the pandanus-trees were in the 
same condition. There was no rock, no 
commanding height. She could not get a 
view. 

Vaiti’s cheek flushed crimson under its 
olive brown. The spark was struck at last! 

Somebody had cut short those trees — to 
prevent any one from climbing up and over- 
looking the island. The encircling reef 
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would not allow any ship to approach close 
enough for a lookout at the masthead to] 
see over the island, except in a very general 4 
way. There was something to conceal, 
What, and where? 4 

Only one answer was possible. The masg 
of apparently virgin bush in the centre of § 
the island — several acres in extent — was © 
the only spot where a cat could have con- ¥ 
cealed itself. The scent was growing hot. 

With sparkling eyes, Vaiti began to circle 
the wood, watching narrowly for the small- 7 
est trace of a pathway. The branches were 
interlocked and knitted together as only 
tropical bush can be. Many were set with 
huge thorns; all were laced and twined 
with bush ropes and lianas of every kind. 

Nothing larger than a rat could have won 
its way through such a rampart. Vaiti 
walked swiftly on and on, striking the bushes 
now and then with a stick, to make sure | 
that there were no loose masses of stuff 
masking a concealed entrance, and keep- 
ing a sharp eye for traces of footsteps. . . . 
It was with a heart-sinking shock that she 
found herself once more beside the low 
white coral rock that had marked the com- 
mencement of her journey, and realized 
that she had been all round, and that there 
was most certainly no opening. 

The sun was slipping down: the heavens 
now. She had been exploring half the day; 
but she was not beaten yet. The unexpect- 
ed difficulties she had met with only sharp- 
ened her determination to enter the thicket 
at all costs. Harris, suffering acutely, as 
usual, from suppressed curiosity, was nearly 
driven mad by the sight of the “‘she-cat” 
suddenly reappearing on the ship, picking 
up an axe, and departing as silently as she 
had come, with a countenance that did not 
invite questions. She had taken off her 
smart silk dress, and was in her chemise 
and petticoat, arms and feet bare, and 
waist girded with a sash into which she 
had stuck her revolver. She dropped the 
axe into her boat, rowed silently away, and 
disappeared on the other side of the island. 

The sun was still some distance above 
the sea when she let the axe slip from her 
torn, scratched, and aching hands, and 
stood at last, tired but triumphant, in the 
heart of the mysterious island’s mystery. 
She had won her way, with the woodcraft 
that was in her island blood, through the 
dense belt of bush, hacking and slashing 
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here, stooping and writhing there, until the 
light began to show through the tangled 
stem in front, and a few swift strokes cleared 
the way into the open. Yes! there was a 
space in the centre after all —a clearing 
over an acre in extent. There was grass 
here, and a few overgrown bananas, and a 
tangle of yam and pumpkin vines. Pas- 
sion-fruit ran in a tangle of wild luxuriance 
over the inner wall of the thicket, pineapples 
rotted on the ground, and fig-trees spread 
their wide leaves unchecked and unpruned. 
In the middle of all was a house —a one- 
storied little bungalow, iron-roofed, with a 
tank to catch the rain. There was a long, 
low store behind it, and something that 
looked like a pig-sty, and something that 
might have been a fowl-run. But... . 

But everything was rotten, ruined, over- 
grown — hardly to be distinguished, in the 
thick tangle of vegetation that had over- 
flowed the little retreat, like a great green 
wave let loose upon a low-lying shore. 
Vaiti knew what she was going to see be- 
fore she had reached the door of the bunga- 
low,— a rotten floor, with green vines shoot- 
ing up between the crevices, and bush-rats 
scuffing and squeaking under the boards; 
a sunken rusted iron roof, where white- 
faced convolvulus blooms peeped in under 
the rafters, and lizards sunned themselves 
in the airy blue; furniture unglued and de- 
cayed, fast sinking into one common mass 
of ruin; door aslant, and threshold sunken. 
Everywhere, silence, emptiness, decay. 
There needed no explanation of the van- 
ished pathway. 

The Maori blood owns strange instincts. 
Again, Vaiti knew what she was going to 
see, before it came — knew and walked 
straight over to a certain corner of the en- 
closure, as if she had been there before. 
.. . It was under a scarlet-flowered hibis- 
cus-tree that she found it,—a long, low 
grave, fenced round with a wall of coral 
slabs, so that the overflowing bush had 
surged less thickly here, and one could see 
that there was something lying on the 
mound, only half hidden by creeping vines 
—something long and white and slender. 

Vaiti' dragged away the creepers... . 
Yes, it was a skeleton — bare and fleshless, 
with bony fingers and black, empty eyes. 
There was a splintered gap in one temple, 
and close to one of the hands lay a mass of 
Tusted steel that had once been a revolver. 
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On a flat white stone, standing at the 
head of the grave, a long inscription had 
been carved with infinite care in three differ- 
ent languages. Two of them Vaiti did not 
understand, but the third was English. 
She pulled the growing ferns off the stone, 
and, wiping its surface, read: 

“Here is buried Junta of the race of Vasilieff. 

Died 20th June, 1889. 

Here is buried ANTON, son of Junia Vasilieff 
and her husband, Alexis, Baron Varsovi. 
Born 2oth June, 
died 21st June, 1889. 

Here rests ALEXIS, Baron Varsovi. 

Into the unknown thou didst follow me; 
Into the Great Unknown I follow thee. 

Reunited, 21st June, 1889.” 


Vaiti, descendant of cannibal chiefs and 
lawless soldiers, more than half a pirate 
herself, and hard of nature as a beautiful 
flinty coral-flower, was yet at bottom a 
woman after all. What passed in the breast 
of this dark, wild daughter of the Southern 
seas, as she stood above the strange, sad 
record of loves and lives unknown, cannot 
be told. But in a little while, with some 
dim recollection of the long-ago, gentle, 
pious days of her convent school, she knelt 
down beside the lonely grave, and, crossing 
herself, said something as near to a prayer 
as she could remember. Then, still kneel- 
ing, she cut and tied two sticks into the 
form of a cross, and set them upright in the 
earth of the mound. The sun was slanting 
low and red across the grave as she turned 
away. 


“What’d she give you?” asked Harris, 
eagerly, as the boatswain stepped across the 
gang-plank on the quay. The lights of San 
Francisco were blazing all about; the cars 
roared past; there was a piano-organ jan- 
gling joyously at the corner. 

“Fifty dollars for the two of us,’ said 
Gray, his acid face sweetened with un- 
wonted smiles. 

“Crikey! Honest men is riz in the market 
at last. What in h can she have got 
herself ?” 

“Might as well arst me what she got it 
for. Don’t know and don’t care, so long as 
we’ve got the makings of a spree like this 
out of it. I see her comin’ out of the Roo- 
shian Consulate this mornin’, lookin’ like 
as if some one ’ad been standin’ treat to 
her ——” 
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“You know she don’t touch anything.” 

“I’m speakin’ figuryative; she looked 
that sort of way. And comin’ back to the 
ship, she says to the old man, she says, 
‘Why, dad, better dead than live!’ she says. 
And he laughs.” 

“Don’t sound ’olesome,”’ observed Har- 
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“Now don’t you get to thinkin’, for you 
ain’t built that way, and you’ll do yourself 
a mischief,” said the boatswain, warningly, 
“And let’s be thankful to ’eaven for all its 
mercies, say I, that we’ve got such a nice, 
warm, dry, convenient night for to go and 
get drunk in.” 


ris, thoughtfully. 





BEFORE AN AMERICAN 


ELECTION 
By ARTHUR UPSON 


Loyal hearts, the century through, 
Back to you our blessings turn; 
Veins within us filled by you 
Yet with righteous ardor burn! 


Down the years hot truth has run 
Purest in your earthern mould — 
Bunker Hill and Lexington 
Leave us models from of old. 


We who till the fervent West — 

How ye would have loved the land! — 
Feel the fire of your unrest 

By the breath of danger fanned. 


Not diminished, farmer sires, 
Runs our yet-indignant blood — 
Waked to sympathetic fires 
And more watchful hardihood. 


’T is a stealthier alien, we 

Fight upon our father’s soil — 
And his flaming livery 

Is the red-and-gold of spoil. 


Hearts triumphant, Minute-men, 
Listen in your yielding graves! 

Farmers, rise to fight again 
Where the alien’s banner waves! 





OLD KING SPRUCE 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


X. THE HOSTAGE OF THE GREAT WHITE SILENCE 


a1) HE cook of the Lazy Tom 
ee TY camp went ahead into the lean- 
— | to, whose rude interior had so 
(ga) | suddenly been made mystic 
PAA] by death. 

“*Ves, s’r,’ says I to him,” he repeated, 
with a queer, bewildered, hysterical sort of 
chuckle. “I says to him, jolly as a chip- 
munk in a beechnut-tree, I says, ‘Set up 
and have a doughnut all fresh-laid,’ and 
I'll be bunganucked if he wa’n’t dead! 
And that ’s a joke on me, all right!” 

He held the lamp over the features of old 
“Ladder”? Lane, and Dwight Wade and 
Christopher Straight bent and peered. 

“God, if he ain’t grinnin’,”” muttered the 
cook, huskily. For one horrified moment it 
seemed to Wade that the fixed grimace of 
the death-mask expressed hideous mirth. 
The scrawl that the young man still clutched 
in his fist held the words that the dead lips 
seemed to be mouthing: “You stole my 
wife. I’ve got your daughter. Now, damn 
you, crawl and beg.” ‘And at thought of 
Lyde Barrett, hidden, lost — worse than 
lost—somewhere in that great white silence 
about them, Wade’s agony and anger vent- 
ed in a wicked oath that he groaned above 
the dead man who seemed to lie there and 
mock him. ‘ 

But Christopher Straight gently laid his 
seamed hand on the shaggy fringe of the 
gray poll. 

“It was a hot fire that burned in there, 
poor old fellow,’”? he murmured. “And 
those that knew you can’t be sorry that it’s 
gone out.” 

He pressed his hand up under the hang- 
ing jaw, and smoothed down the half-open 
eyelids. And when he stepped back, after 
his sad and kindly offices, the old man’s 
face was composed; it was the worn, wasted 
face of an old man who had suffered much; 
grief, hardship, hunger, and all human 
misery were writ large there in pitiful char- 


acters, in hollow temple, sunken cheeks, 
pinched nostrils, and lips drawn as one 
draws them after a bitter sob. And over its 
misery, after a long stare of honest grief, the 
old woodsman drew the edge of the bunk’s 
worn, gray blanket, muttering as soothingly 
as though he were comforting a sick man, 
“Take your rest, old fellow. There’s a long 
night ahead of you.” 

Wade led the way into the main camp, 
his head down. He stumbled along blindly, 
for the sudden tears were hot in his eyes. He 
regretted that instant of anger as a profana- 
tion that even his harrowing fears for Lyde 
Barrett could not excuse. For Linus Lane, 
lying there dead, he reflected, was the spoil 
of the lust of Lyde Barrett’s father, as his 
peace of mind and his sanity had been play- 
things of John Barrett’s contemptuous in- 
difference; and who was he, Dwight Wade, 
that he should sit in judgment, even though 
his heart were bursting with the agony of 
his fears? 

“In the woods a tree falls the way of the 
ax-scarf, Mr. Wade,” said old Christopher, 
patting his shoulder. ‘“ John Barrett felled 
that one in there, and he and his got in the 
way of it. Don’t blame the tree, but the 
man that chopped it.” 

“Where is she, Christopher? What has 
he done with her?” demanded the young 
man, hoarsely. He did not look up. His 
eyes were full. He was trying to unfold the 
scrap of paper, but his fingers trembled so 
violently that he tore it. 

They had not marked the hasty exit of 
the cook. He came in at the door, break- 
ing upon the long hush that had fallen be- 
tween Wade and the woodsman. The cook 
was convoying Barnum Withee, operator on 
Lazy Tom, and his chopping boss, and the 
men of Lazy Tom came streaming behind, 
moved by curiosity. 

“And I says to him, and these gents here 
will tell you the same, I says, ‘Set up and 
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have a fresh-laid doughtnut!’”’ babbled the 
cook, retailing his worn story over and 
over. 

“T did n’t know you were here,” said the 
hospitable head of the camp, “till cook 
passed it to me along with the other news, 
that poor Lane had parted his snub-line. I 
looked him over when he was brought in, 
but I did n’t see any chance for him.” And 
after inviting them to eat and make “their 
bigness” in the office camp, he went on 
into the lean-to. 

“Put on your cap, boy!”’ said old Chris- 
topl.er, touching Wade’s elbow. The grum- 
ble of many voices, the crowd slowly jos- 
t'ing into the camp, the half-jocose com- 
ments on “Ladder” Lane, disturbed and 
distressed Christopher, and he realized that 
the young man was suffering acutely. 
“Come out with me for a little while.” 

The wind had lulled. The heavens were 
clear. The Milky Way glowed with dazzling 
sheen above the forest’s nicking where the 
main road led. Wherever the eye found in- 
terstice between the fronds of spruce and 
hemlock, the stars spangled the frosty blue. 
There was a hush so profound that a lis- 
tener heard the blood pulsing at his ears. 
And yet there was something over all that 
was not silence, nor yet a sound, but a 
rhythmical, slow respiration, as though the 
world breathed and one heard it, and, hear- 
ing it, could believe that nature was mortal, 
friend, and kin. 

Christopher walked to the first turn of 
the logging-road, and the young man fol- 
lowed him; and when the trees had shut 
from sight the snow-heaped roofs and the 
yellow lights and all sign of human neigh- 
bors, Christopher stopped, leaned against a 
tree, and gazed up at the sparkling heavens. 

“T reckoned your feelin’s was gettin’ 
away from you a bit, Mr. Wade,” said the 
old man, quietly, “and I thought we’d step 
out for awhile where we can sort of get a 
grip on somethin’ stationary, as you might 
say. In time of deep trouble, when they 
happen to be round, a chap feels inclined 
to grab holt of poor human critters, but 
they ain’t much of a prop to hang to. Not 
when there ’s the big woods!” 

“The big woods have got her, Christo- 
pher,”’ choked the young man, despairingly. 
“And I’m afraid!” 

“The big woods look savagest to you 
when you’re peekin’ into them from a camp 


window in the night,” declared the old man, 
“But when you’re right out in ’em, like we 
are now, they ain’t anything but friendly, 
Look around you! Listen! There’s noth- 
ing to be afraid of. Let the big woods talk 
to you just a moment, my boy. Forget there 
are men, for just a little while. I ’ve let the 
woods talk to me in some of the sore times 
in my life, and they’ve always comforted 
me when I really set myself to listen.” 

“‘ My God, I can only hear the words that 
are written on this scrap of paper,” cried 
Wade. He shook “Ladder’’ Lane’s crum- 
pled letter before the woodsman’s face, and 
Christopher quietly reached for it, took it, 
and tore it up. 

“When a paper talks louder than the 
good old woods talk it’s time to get rid of 
it,” he remarked, and tossed the bits over 
the snow. 

“T ain’t goin’ to tell you not to worry,” 
Christopher went on after a time. “I’m no 
fool and you’re no fool. It’s a hard prop- 
osition, Mr. Wade. A lunatic whirling in 
a snow-cloud like a leaf, round and round, 
and then driftin’ out, and no way in God’s 
world of tellin’ which way he came from! 
And there’s some one — off that way he 
came from — that you want terrible bad! 
Yet even that lunatic’s tracks have been 
patted smooth by the wind. It’s no time to 
talk with human critters, Mr. Wade. It 
would be ‘Run this way and run that!’ 
Let the woods talk to you! They’ve been 
wrastlin’ the big winds all day. They'll 
have to wrastle ’em again to-morrow. And 
they’ll be ready for the fight. Hear ’em 
sleep? The same for you and for me, Mr. 
Wade. Go in and sleep, and be ready for 
what comes to-morrow.” 

He walked ahead, leading the way back 
to camp, and Wade followed, every aching 
muscle crying for rest, though his heart, 
aching more poignantly, called on him to 
plunge into the forest in search of the help- 
less hostage the woods were hiding. 

It is not in the nature of woodsmen to 
pry into another’s reason for this or that. 
Barnum Withee gave Christopher Straight 
an opportunity to explain why he and his 
employer happened to be so far off the 
Enchanted operation; but when Christo- 
pher Straight smoked on without explaining, 
Barnum Withee smoked on without asking 
questions. In one of the dim bunks of the 
wangan Wade breathed stertorously, drugged 
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with nature’s opiate of utter weariness. 
And after listening a moment with an air of 
relief, Christopher broke upon Withee’s 
meditations. 

“Was you tellin’ me where Lane has been 
makin’ his headquarters since he skipped 
the fire-station?” he inquired, inno- 
cently. 

“T was thinkin’ about him, too,” returned 
Withee, promptly. “Headquarters! Does 
an Injun Devil with a steel trap on his tail 
have headquarters whilst he’s runnin’ and 
yowlin’? Whether he’s been in the air or 
in a hole since he went out of his head, time 
of the fire, I don’t know. Eye ain’t been 
laid on him till he come out of that snow- 
squall, walkin’ like an icicle, and hootin’ 
like a barn owl.” 

“Heard of any goods bein’ missed from 
any depot camps?” pursued the woodsman, 
shrewdly. “That might tell where he’s 
been hangin’ out.” 

“No,” said ,the operator, suddenly 
brusque. Then he looked up from the 


sliver that he had been whittling absent- 
mindedly, and fixed keen eye on Straight. 


“Say, look here, Chris, if you and your 
young friend are over here huntin’ for Lane, 
or for any documents or papers or evidence 
to make more trouble for John Barrett, 
I’ve got to tell you that you can’t ring me 
in. Barrett and me has fixed!” 

“T reckoned you would,” said Christo- 
pher. “Stumpage kings usually get their 
own way.” 

“Well, it’s different in this case,” de- 
clared the operator, triumphantly, “and 
when I’ve been used square I cal’late to 
use the other fellow square, and that’s why 
I’m tellin’ you, so that you won’t make any 
mistake about how I feel toward Mr. Bar- 
rett. I don’t approve of any move to hector 
him about that Lane matter. He says to 
me at Castonia —” 

“When?” 

“No longer ago than yesterday. I came 
through from down river with two new 
teamsters and a saw filer, and hearin’ Mr. 
_ Barrett was able to set up and talk a little 
business, I stepped into Rod Ide’s house, 
and we fixed. Throwed off all claims for 
extry stumpage and damages on Square- 
hole. And when a man gives me more than 
I expect, that fixes me with him.” 

“Ought to, for sartin,” agreed Christo- 
pher. ‘Change of heart in him, or because 
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you knowed about the Lane case?” The 
tone was rather satirical, and Withee flushed 
under his tan. 

“You don’t think I went to a sick man’s 
bedside and blackmailed him, do you, like 
some —” 

“Friend Barn,” broke in the old woods- 
man, quietly, “don’t slip out any slur that 
you’!l wish you had n’t.” 

“Well,” growled the operator, “it may 
be that ‘Stumpage John’ Barrett ain’t al- 
ways set a model for a Sunday school, but 
if I had as pretty a daughter as that one that 
was settin’ in his room with him, and as nice 
a girl as she seems to be, though of course 
she did n’t stoop to talk to a grizzly looservee 
like me, I’d hate to have an old dead and 
decayed scandal dug up in these woods, and 
dragged out and dumped over my front- 
yard fence in the city!” 

And Christopher remembered what he 
had remarked on one occasion to Dwight 
Wade, when they had seen the waif of the 
Skeet tribe on Misery Gore, and now he 
half chuckled as he squinted at Withee and 
muttered in his beard, “Lots of folks don’t 
recognize white birch when it’s polished 
and set up in a parlor.” 

“What say?” demanded the operator, 
suspiciously. 

“T’m so sleepy I’m dreamin’ out loud,” 
explained Christopher, blandly, ‘and I’m 
goin’ to turn in.” And he sighed to himself 
as he rolled in upon the fir boughs and 
pulled the spread about his ears. ‘‘There’s 
some feller said that good counsel cometh in 
the morning. Mebbe so— mebbe so! But 
it will have to be me and the boy, here, for 
the job, because old Dan’l Webster with all 
his flow of language could n’t convince Barn 
Withee now that it’s John Barrett’s daugh- 
ter that is lost in these woods. I know now 
why something told me to go slow on the 
hue and cry.” 

Wade did not wake when the cook’s wail- 
ing hoot called the camp in the morning. 
It was black darkness still. He slept through 
all the clatter of tin dishes, the jangle of 
bind chains as the sleds started, the yawl of 
runners on the dry snow, and the creaking 
of departing footsteps. The sun quivered 
in his eyes when he rolled in the bunk at 
touch of old Christopher’s hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, but you needed it all, my boy!” 
protested the woodsman, checking the 
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young man’s peevish regrets that he had 
slept so long. ‘‘Come to breakfast.”’ 

Barnum Withee had eaten with his men, 
but he was waiting in solitary state in the 
cook camp, smoking his pipe and moodily 
rapping the horn handle of a case knife on 
the table. 

“‘Law says,” he remarked to his guests, 
continuing aloud his meditations, “that 
employer shall send out remains of them 
that die in camp. But I ain’t employer in 
this case, and I’m short of hosses anyway, 
and the tote-team only came in yesterday 
and ain’t due to go out again for a week.” 

“Tt makes a lot of trouble, old critters 
dyin’ that ain’t got friends,” observed Chris- 
topher, spooning out beans. 

“You may mean that sarcastic, but it’s 
the truth just the same,” retorted Withee. 
“He ain’t northin’ to me. What I was 
thinkin’ of, if you were bound out — ” 

“Ain’t goin’ that way,” said the woods- 
man, giving Wade a pregnant hint in a 
look. 

“Well, from things you let drop last 
night,” grumbled the operator, “I figured 
that you were more or less interested in old 
Lane, and perhaps were lookin’ him up for 
somethin’, and if so you ought to be willin’ 
to help get him out and buried in a ceme- 
tery. He ain’t a friend of mine and never 
was, and it ain’t square to have the whole 
thing dumped onto me.” 

Wade, his heart made tender by his own 
grief, gazed toward the lonesome isolation of 
the lean-to with swimming eyes. Alone, 
living; alone, dead! But Christopher put 
into cold phrase the burning fact they had 
to face. 

““We’ve got business of our own for to- 
day, Barnum, and mighty important busi- 
ness, too.” 

And pulling their caps about their ears, 
and tugging their moose-sled, they set away, 
up the tote-road to the north, leaving Bar- 
num Withee not wholly easy in his mind in 
regard to their motives. 

It was from the snow-swirl on Dickery 
Pond that “Ladder” Lane had emerged, 
even then death-struck. It was straight to 
Dickery that Christopher led the way, and 
two hours’ steady trudging brought them 
there. 

“So it was from off there he came,” mut- 
tered the woodsman, blinking into the glare 
of the snow crystals on its broad surface. 
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‘But where, in God’s name, he came from 
it ain’t in me to say.” 

It was one of those still, winter days 
when even the wind seems to be bound by 
the hard frost. The sliding snow-shoes 
shrieked as shrilly with the sun high as they 
had in the early morning. There was no 
hint of melting. 

“There are five old operations around 
this pond, and a set of empty camps on 
each one,” said Straight. ‘I’ve been to 
each one of them in times past, and I know 
where the main roads come out to the land- 
ings. But it’s slow business, takin’ ’em one 
after the other. Perhaps we ought to go 
back and beat the truth of this thing into 
Barn Withee’s thick head and start the hue 
and cry — but — but —I’d hoped to do it 
some better way.” 

“Straight,” panted the young man, “it’s 
getting to be perfectly damnable, this sus- 
pense! Let’s do something, if it’s only to 
run up the middle of that pond and shout!” 

“Well,” snorted the old guide, irrelevantly, 
“T’ve been lookin’ for old red fins to come 
along for two days now, and I ain’t disap- 
pointed. If there’s trouble anywhere in 
this section old Eli has got a smeller that 
leads him to it.” Wade whirled from his 
despairing survey up the pond and saw 
Prophet Eli. He was coming down the 
tote-road on his “‘ding-swingle,” urging on 
his little white stallion with loose, clapping 
reins. Huge mittens of vivid red encased 
his hands, and his conical, knitted cap was 
red and was pulled down over his ears like 
a candle-snuffer. 

Wade felt a queer little thrill of super- 
stition as he looked on him, and then sneered 
at himself as one who was allowing good 
wit to be infected by the idle follies of the 
woods. And yet there was something eerie 
in the way this bizarre old wanderer turned 
up now, as he had appeared twice before at 
times that meant so much, at moments s0 
crucial, in Wade’s woods life. 

Prophet Eli swung up to them, halted, and 
peered at them curiously out of his little 
eyes. 

“Green, blue, and yellow,” he blurted, 
patting his much-variegated wool jacket. 
“And red! Red mittens good for the arterial 
blood. Why don’t you wear ’em?”’ 

“Say, look here, prophet —” began Chris- 
topher, blandly respectful. 


“Green is nature’s color. Calms the 
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nerves. Blue, electricity for the system — 
got a stripe of it all up and down my back- 
pone. Good for you. Ought to wear it. 
Yellow, kidneys and cathartic. You’d 
rather be sick, eh? Be sick. Clek-clek!” 
He clucked his tongue and clapped his 
reins. But Christopher grabbed at the 
stallion’s head-stall and checked him. 

“T believe the idea is all c’rect, prophet, 
and I’ll try it and make it right with you. 
But just now I’m wantin’ a little informa- 
tion,and I’ll make it right with you for that, 
too. You’re sky-hootin’ round these woods 
all the time. Now, where’s Lanebeen makin’ 
his headquarters ? — you ought to know!” 

“What do you want him for? State 
prison or insane asylum?” snapped the 
prophet. 

“T don’t want him,” said the woodsman, 
solemnly. ‘‘He’s spoken for, Eli. He’s 
down there, dead, in Barn Withee’s camps.” 

The little gray eyes shuttled with one 
sudden blink. What that emotion was that 
shuttled those eyes one could not guess, 
For the voice of the prophet did not waver 
in its brisk staccato. “‘Dead, eh? Hate-bug 
crawled into him and did it. I told him to 
stay in the woods and the hate-bug could n’t 
get him. Told him twenty years ago. But 
he wasn’t careful. Let the hate-bug get 
himat last. Dead, eh? I’ll goand get him.” 

“Get him?’ echoed Christopher. 

“Promised to bury him,” explained the 
prophet, promptly. ‘Wanted to be buried 
off alone, just as he lived. Rocks for a pil- 
low. Expects to rest easy. I helped him 
dig his grave and lay out the rocks a long 
time ago. And I’ll tell no one the place — 
no, sir.’ 

“Well, that lets Withee out of trouble 
and expense,” said the woodsman, “and 
you’ll get a good reception down that way. 
Now, prophet, where’s he been hiding? 
You know. It’s important, I tell you.” 
The old man had struck his stallion, and 
the animal was trying to get away. But 
Christopher held on grimly. 

“You call yourself a good woodsman ?” 
squealed the indignant Eli. 

“T reckon I’ll average well.” 

“Tf any one wants anything of ‘Ladder’ 
Lane now,” cried the prophet, “it must be 
for something that he’s left behind him. 
Left behind him!” he repeated. He stood 
up on the “ding-swingle,” and ran keen 
gaze about the ridges that circled the lake. 
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“Was it something that could build a fire ?”’ 
he demanded, sharply. Christopher, in no 
mood for confidences, stared at the peppery 
old man. “You call yourself a good woods- 
man and don’t know what it must mean to 
see that!”? He pointed his whip at a thin 
trail of white smoke that mounted, as ten- 
uous, almost, as a thread, above the distant 
shore of Dickery Pond. ‘No lumbermen 
operating there for three years, and you see 
that, and are lookin’ for something and don’t 
go and find out! And you call yourself a 
woodsman!’’ Without further word or look, 
he lashed the stallion, the animal broke 
away with a squeal,and Prophet Eli’s “‘ding- 
swingle’’ disappeared down the tote-road 
in a swirl of snow. 

“No, I ain’t a woodsman!” snorted 
Christopher. He started away across the 
pond at a pace that left Wade breath only 
for effort and not for questions. “I ain’t a 
woodsman. Standin’ there and not seein’ 
that smoke! Not seein’ it and guessin’ 
what it must mean! I ain’t a woodsman!’’ 
Over and over he muttered his bitter com- 
plaints at himself in disjointed sentences. 
“T’m gettin’ old. I must be blind. A lu- 
natic can tell me my business.” His anger 
rowelled him on, and when he reached the 
opposite shore of the lake he was obliged to 
wait for the younger man to come floun- 
dering and panting up to him. 

“T don’t feel just like talkin’ now, Mr. 
Wade,” he said, gruffly. “I don’t feel as 
though I knew enough to talk to any one 
over ten years old.” He strode on, tugging 
the sled. 

An abandoned main logging-road, well 
grown to leafless moose-wood and witch- 
hobble, led them up from the lake. Chris- 
topher did not need to search the skies for 
the smoke. His first sight of it had betrayed 
the camp’s location. He knew the roads 
that led to it. And in the end they came 
upon it, though it seemed to Wade that the 
road had set itself to twist eternally through 
copses and up and down the hemlock 
benches. 

The camps were cheerless, the doors of 
main camp, cook camp, and hovel were 
open, and the snow had drifted in. But 
from the battered funnel of the office camp 
came that trail of smoke, reaching straight 
up. Crowding close to the funnel for warmth, 
and nestled in the space that the heat had 
made in the snow, crouched a creature that 
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Wade recognized as “‘ Ladder’”’ Lane’s tame 
bobcat. This, then, was ‘‘Ladder’’ Lane’s 
retreat. Inside there—the young man’s 
knees trembled, and there was a hideous 
gripping at his throat, dry and aching from 
his frantic pursuit of his grim guide. 

“Mr. Wade,” said Christopher, halting, 
“T reckon she’s there, and that she’s all 
right. In an awful state of mind, but all 
right. I’ll let you go ahead. She knows 
you. I don’t need to advise you to go care- 
ful.” 

And Wade went, tottering across the un- 
marked expanse of snow, the pure carpet 
nature had laid between him and the altar 
of his love, an altar within log walls, an 
altar whose fires were tended by —he 
pushed open the door! Foolish Abe was 
kneeling by the hearth of the rusty Frank- 
lin stove. And even as he had been toiling 
on Enchanted, so here he was whittling, 
whittling unceasingly, piling the heaps of 
shavings upon the fire — unconscious sig- 
naller of the hiding-place of Lyde Barrett. 

For a moment Wade stood holding by 
the sides of the door, staring into the gloom 
of the camp, for his eyes were as yet blinded 
by the glare of outdoors. 

And then he saw her. Her white face 
was peering out of the dimness of a bunk. 
Plainly she had withdrawn herself there 
like some cowering creature, awaiting a fate 
she could not understand or anticipate. 
One could see that those eyes, wide-set and 
full of horror, had been strained on that 
uncouth, hairy creature at the hearth dur- 
ing long and dreadful suspense. 

In the agonized plottings of forty-eight 
hours he had dreamed of such a delirious 
moment of rescue as this. Through all that 
desperate search, in hunger, weariness, and 
despair, he had forgotten John Barrett, 
contemptuous millionaire; he remembered 
that John Barrett’s daughter Lyde had con- 
fessed once that she loved him, and he had 
thought that when they met again, this 
time outside the trammels of society and in 
the saner atmosphere of the big woods, she 
might understand him better — understand 
him well enough to know that John Bar- 
rett lied when he made honest love con- 
temptible by his sneers about “fortune- 
seekers.” They were all very chaotic, his 
thoughts, to be sure, but he had believed 
that the ground on which they would meet 
would be that common level of honest hu- 
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man hearts, where they could stand, eye to 
eye, hands clasping hands, and love answer. 
ing love in candor. 

But love that casts all to the winds, love 
that forgets tact, prudence, delicacy, love 
without premeditation or afterthought, is 
not the love that is ingrained in New Eng. 
land character. She gazed at him at first, 
not comprehending,— her fears still blind- 
ing her — and he paused to murmur words 
of pity and reassurance. 

And then Yankee prudence, given its 
opportunity to whisper, told him that to 
act the precipitate lover now would be to 
take advantage of her weakness, her help- 
lessness, her gratitude. If he took this first 
chance to woo her, demanding, as it were, 
that she disobey her father’s commands, 
and putting a price on the service that he 
was rendering her, might her good sense not 
suggest that, after all, he was a sneak rather 
than an unselfish gentleman ? 

They call New England disposition of the 
old bed-rock sort hard and selfish. It is 
rather acute sensitiveness, timorous even to 
concealment. 

And in the end Dwight Wade, faltering 
banal words of pity for her plight, went to 
her with as much outside calm as a man 
displays who is assisting a lady to rise from 
a slippery sidewalk. And she, her soul still 
too full of the horror of her experience to 
let her heart speak what it felt, took his 
hands and came out upon the rough floor. 

The shaggy giant squatting by the hearth 
bent meek and humid eyes on the young 
man. “ Me do it—me do it as you told!” he 
protested. He patted his hand on the shav- 
ings. He was referring to the task to which 
Wade had set him on Enchanted. To the 
girl, bewildered still, it sounded like the 
confession of an understanding between this 
unspeakable creature and her rescuer. 
Wade, eager only to soothe, protested guile- 
lessly, when she shrank back, that the man 
was not the ogre he seemed, but a harmless, 
simple fellow whom he had been sheltering 
and feeding at his own camp. And then, by 
the way she stared at him, he realized into 
what horrible misunderstanding suspicion 
might distort this situation. 

“T don’t understand,” she mourned. 
“Tt’s like a dreadful dream. There was an 
old man who muttered, and sat here in front 
of me and raved about my father! And 
this — this — ” she faltered, shrinking far- 
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ther from Abe, “who brought me here in 
his arms! And you say he came from your 
camp! Oh, these woods — these terrible 
woods! Take me away from them. I am 
afraid!” 

She dropped the shrouding blanket from 
her shoulders, and he saw her now in the 
habiliments of the waif of the Skeets. And 
under his scrutiny he saw color in her cheeks 
for the first time, hue that replaced the pal- 
lor of distress. 

“T had thought there was excuse for this 
folly — reason for it. I thought it was my 
duty to —” she faltered, then set her teeth 
upon her lower lip and turned away from 
him. “Oh, take me away from these woods. 
Something —I do not know — something 
bewitched me — made me forget myself — 
sent me on a fool’s errand! The woods — 
Iam afraid of them, Mr. Wade!” 

It came to him with a pang that the woods 
were not offering to his love that common 
ground of sincerity that he had dreamed of. 
Lyde Barrett, ashamed of her weakness, 
would not remember generously an attempt 
to take advantage of her distraught feelings 
at this’ moment, when every bulwark of 
convention and maidenly reservation lay in 
ruins about her. So he pondered, ashamed 
of the burning desire to take her in his arms 
and comfort her. And thus self-convinced, 
he failed to realize that the girl in her bit- 
ter words was merely striving, blindly and 
innocently, to be. convinced —and con- 
vinced from his own mouth — that she had 
been wise in her folly, devoted in her mis- 
sion, and honest in the love that had found 
such heroic expression in her adventur- 
ing. 
She looked at him and saw in his face 
only the struggle of doubt and hopeless- 
ness and fear, and misinterpreted. “You 
know what the woods have done to make 
shame and ruin and wretchedness, Mr. 
Wade,” she cried, a flash of her old spirit 
coming into her eyes. ‘‘ Men who have been 
honest with the world outside and honest 
with themselves have forgotten all honesty 
up here behind the screen of these savage 
woods.” 

Her cheeks were burning now. She threw 
the blanket over herself, hugging its edges 
close in front, covering the attire she wore 
as though it were nakedness. And in that 
bitter moment it was nakedness — for the 
garb she had borrowed from Kate Arden 
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symbolized for her and for him a father’s 
guilty secret laid bare. 

“Take me away from the woods!” she 
gasped. 

The gaze that passed between them was 
speech unutterable. He had no words for 
her then. In silence he made the long 
sledge ready for her. Christopher helped 
him, silent with the reticence of the woods- 
man; if he had as much as glanced at Lyde 
Barrett no bystander could have detected 
that glance. There were thick camp spreads 
on the sled. Christopher’s thoughtfulness 
had provided them, and when they had been 
wrapped about her the two men set away, 
each with hand on the sled-rope. 

“We'll go the short way back to En- 
chanted,” said the old guide, answering 
Wade’s glance. “Back across Dickery, up 
the tote-road, and follow the Cameron and 
Telos roads. It will dodge all camps and 
keep us away from foolish questions. I’ve 
got enough in my pack from Withee’s camp 
for us to eat.” 5 

Abe floundered behind, keeping them in 
sight with the pertinacity of a dog, and ate 
the bread that Straight threw to him with a 
dog’s mute gratitude. 

Only the desperation of men utterly re- 
solved could have accomplished the journey 
they set before them. The girl rode, a silent, 
shrouded figure; the men strode ahead, si- 
lent; Abe struggled on behind, plowing the 
snow with dragging feet. When the night 
fell they went on by the lantern’s light. 

It was long after midnight when they came 
at last to the Enchanted camps, walking 
like automatons and almost senseless with 
fatigue. Wade lifted the girl from the sled 
when they halted in front of the wangan. 
Her stiffened and cramped limbs would not 
move of themselves. And when she was on 
her feet, and staggered, he kept his arm 
about her, gently and unobtrusively. 

“This is the best home I have to offer 
you,” he said. ‘Nina Ide is here waiting. 
We will wake her, and she will do for you 
what should be done. Oh, that sounds 
cold and formal, I know — but that poor 
girl waiting in there will put into words all 
the joy that I feel but can’t put into words, 
somehow. My head is pretty light —as 
light as my heels are heavy, and I don’t 
seem to be thinking very clearly, Miss Bar- 
rett,” he murmured, his voice weak with 
pathetic weariness. 
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She was struggling with sobs, striving to 
speak; but he hastened on, as though the 
topic had been long on his lips and his mind. 

“This is — this —I hardly know how to 
say this. But I understand why you came.” 
He felt her tremble. ‘‘ But, my God, Lyde, 
I don’t dare to believe that you thought so 
ill of me that you were coming to plead 
with me for your father’s sake.” It was 
not resentment, it was passionate grief that 
burst from him, and she put her .hands 
about his arm. 

“T told you it was folly that sent me,” 
she sobbed. “But he had been unjust to 
you, Dwight. Oh, it was folly that sent me, 
but I wanted to know if you —if you —” 
she was silent and trembled, and when she 
did not speak he clasped her close, tremb- 
ling as pitifully as she. 

“Oh, if you only dared say that you 
wanted to know whether I still loved you!” 
he breathed, in a thrilling whisper. “And I 
would say — ” 

It seemed that his heart came into his 
throat, for her fingers pressed more closely 
upon his arm. In that instant he could not 
speak, and he made pretense of turning his 
head to note the whereabouts of Christo- 
pher, but he needed not to be apprehensive 
regarding the tact of the perspicacious 
woodsman; he saw him disappearing into 
the gloom of the dingle, and heard the care- 
ful lisp of the wooden latch in its socket, and 
the cautious creak of the closing door. 
There was only the hush of the still night 
about him and, when he turned again, the 
starlight was shining in Lyde Barrett’s up- 
raised eyes. And those dark orbs were im- 
periously demanding that he complete that 
sentence —so imperiously demanding that 
his tongue burst all those shackles that 
sensitive prudence had bound it with. 

“And I would say that my love for you is 
so far above the mean and petty and shame- 
ful things of the world that they cannot 
make it waver; and it is so unselfish that I 
can love you the more because you set high 
among your duties the duty of an obedient 
daughter. And I only ask that you do not 
misunderstand me.” There was deep mean- 
ing in his tones. 

“OQ Dwight, my boy, the mean and 
shameful things!” she moaned, woefully. 
“Tt’s an awful thing for a daughter to dis- 
obey her father. But it’s more awful when 
she finds that he —,”. But he‘put his fingers 
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tenderly on her lips, and when she kissed 
them, tears coursing on her cheeks, he gath- 
ered her close, and his lips did the service 
that his fingers retired from in tremulous 
haste. 

“My little girl,” he said, softly, “keep 
that story from off your lips. It is too hard, 
too bitter a subject. I may have said cruel 
things to your father. He may tell you they 
were cruel. But remember that she had 
your eyes, and your face, that poor girl I 
found in these woods. And before God, if 
not before men, she is your sister. And so 
I gave of my heart and my strength to help 
her. And I know your heart so well, Lyde, 
that I rest my case without argument. It’s 
better to be ashamed than to be unjust with 
selfish injustice!” 

“She is my sister,” she answered, simply, 
but with earnestness there was no mis- 
taking. ‘And you may leave it in my 
hands.” 

Then fearfully, anxiously, grief and 
shame over shattered faith in a father show- 
ing in the face she lifted to him, she asked: 

“Tt was he, was it not — the old man that 
took me away and sat before me and cursed 
me? He was her — her husband ?” 

His look replied to her. Then he said, 
soothingly, “It was not in our hands, dear. 
But that which is in our hands let us admin- 
ister as best we can, and so —” he kissed 
her, this time not as the lover, but as the 
faithful, earnest, consoling friend — “and 
so—to sleep! There’s a morrow almost 
dawning —and it will be a glorious mor- 
row: a cloud or two at sunrise, perhaps, but 
fair skies from then till sunset. My heart 
predicts that much for us. Does not yours?” 

She drew down his head and pressed her 
lips to his forehead. 

“Tt is again the days of true knighthood,” 
she murmured. “And my knight has taken 
me from the enchanted forest, and has 
shown me his heart —and the last was 
best.” 

Still clasping her, he shook the door and 
called to the girl within ; and when she came, 
crying eager questions, he put Lyde Bar- 
rett in her arms and left them together. 

As he walked away from the shadow of 
the camp into the shimmer of the starlight, 
he felt the wine of love coursing his veins. 
His muscles ached, weariness clogged his 
heels, but his eyes were wide-propped, and 
his ears hummed as with a sound of distant 
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music. His thoughts seemed too sacred to be 
taken just then into the company of other 
men. He dreaded to go inside out of the 
radiance of the night. He turned from the 
door of the main camp when his hand was 
fumbling for the latch, pulled his cap over 
his ears, and began slow patrol on the glisten- 
ing stretch of road before the wangan. The 
crisp snow sang like fairy bells under his 
feet. Orion dipped to west, and the morn- 
ing stars paled slowly as the flush crept up 
from the east. And still he walked and 
dreamed, and gazed with mind’s eye over 
the sombre obstacles near at hand in his 
life into the radiance of promise, even as 
he looked over the black spruces into the 
faint roses of the dawn. 

Tommy Eye, teamster, stumbling toward 
the hovel for the early foddering, came upon 
him, and stopped and stared in utter amaze- 
ment. He came close to make sure that the 
eerie light of the morning was not playing 
him false. Wade’s cheerful greeting seemed 
to perplex him. 

“Tt isn’t a ha’nt, Tommy,” said the 
young man, smiling on him. 

“T have said all along as how it had got 
you,” declared Tommy, with ingenuous dis- 
appointment, looking Wade up and down 
for marks of conflict. “But it may be that 
the ha’nts want only wood folks and are 
afraid of book-learnin’! So you’re back, and 
the girl ain’t, nor Christopher, nor —” 

“We’re all back,” explained Wade, cal- 
culating on Tommy’s news-mongering abil- 
ity to relieve him of the need of circulating 
information. ‘‘We found the —the one 
that was lost. That was all! She was lost 
and we found her, and we even found Fool- 
ish Abe, and he came back with us last night. 
There was no mystery, Tommy. They 
were simply lost, and we found them. 
They’re asleep.” 

Tommy fingered the wrinkled skin of 
his neck and stared dubiously at Wade. 
“You’ll see Abe whittling shavings just the 
same as usual this morning,” added the 
young man. “By the way, you and he may 
be interested to know that Lane, the old 
fire-warden, died at Withee’s camp the 
other day.”” For reasons of his own Wade 
did not care to make either the news of the 
rescue or its locale nor other information 
too definite. 
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“Then,” declared Tommy, hanging grim- 
ly to the last prop left in his theory, “that 
accounts for it. ‘Ladder’ Lane is dead, 
and has turned into a ha’nt. It was him that 
called out the fool. And he’ll be makin’ 
more trouble yet. You’d better send for 
Prophet Eli, Mr. Wade, because the prophet 
is a charmer-man and can take care of old 
Lane.” 

“He has taken care of him already,” 
stated the young man. “We saw Prophet 
Eli and he started right away to attend to 
the case.” And Tommy’s face displayed 
such eminent satisfaction that Wade had 
not the heart to destroy the man’s belief that 
his book-learned boss had adopted a part of 
the woods creed of the supernatural. It 
was a day on which he felt very gentle 
toward the dreams of other persons, for his 
own beautiful dream shed its radiance on 
all men and all of life. 

That she was there, safe, brought by 
amazing circumstances into the depths of 
the woods, and under his protection, seemed 
like a vision of the night as he trudged there 
and watched the morning grow. 

When the sun was high and the men had 
been gone for hours, he put his dream to 
the test: he rapped gently on the wangan 
door and her voice, a very real and lov- 
ing voice, answered. With his own hands he 
brought their food and spread a cedar- 
splint table, and served them as they ate, 
and ministered in little ways, through the 
hours of the day, and watched the girl’s pal- 
lor and weariness give way before tender- 
ness and love. With the poor shifts of a 
lumber-camp he, not intending it, taught 
her heart the lesson that love is careless of 
its housing. 

He rode with them on the tote-team to 
the northern jaws of Pogey Notch the next 
day, and sent them on, nested in a bower of 
blankets. There had been no further ,word 
between them of the great thing that had 
come into their lives. They tacitly and 
happily accepted it all, and left the solution 
of its problem to saner and happier days. 
But the face that she turned back to him as 
she rode away under the frowning rocks was 
glowing promise of all he asked of life. And 
as he plodded back up the trail he went 
to his toil with tingling muscles and a tri- 
umphant soul. 
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ALL-HALLOWS’ HONEYMOON 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 


SNTERMITTENTLY the 

$j wind whined and raced, howl- 

1 ing like a wolf, through the 

BD rivare Valley; and intermit- 

3 tently, too, the rain doused the 

bridge on whose slate coping Vavasour 
Jones leaned. It was a night when spirits 
of air and earth, the racing wind, the thun- 
dering water, the slashing rain, were the 
very soul of this chaos of noise. Still, cosy 
lights shone on either side of the bridge, the 
lights of Ty Ucha and Ty Isaf, where a 
good mug of beer could be had for a mere 
song to a man of Vavasour’s means. And 
the lights from all the cottages, too, for it 
was All-Hallows’ Eve, twinkled with festive 
brilliance upon the drenched flags of the 
street. Indeed, there was not one of these 
houses in all Gwynen whose walls and 
flaggings were not familiar to him, where 
Vavasour Jones and his wife Catherine had 
not been on an occasion,—a _ knitting- 
night, a Christmas, a bidding, a funeral, an 
All-Hallows’ Eve. But to-night his eyes 
gazed blankly upon these preliminary signs 
of a merry evening within doors, and he 
seemed unconscious of the rain pouring 
upon him and the wind slapping the bridge. 
He moved when hesawa figureapproaching. 

“Hai! Eilir!” 

“Who is it, man?” 

“It’s me; it’s Vavasour Jones.” 

“Wel, lad, what do ye here in the dark 
and rain?” 

Vavasour said nothing; Eilir peered more 
closely at him. 

“Are ye sick, lad?” 

“No, I think.” Vavasour’s voice rang 
drearily, as if that were the least of ills that 
could befall him. 

“Wel, what ails ye?” 

“Tt’s All-Hallows’ Eve, an’—” 

“Are n’t ye goin’ to Pally Hughes’s?” 

“Och,” he moaned, “min Diawl, goin’ 
to Pally Hughes’s while it’s drawin’ nearer 
an’ nearer an’— Ow!” 

“Twt, man,” said Eilir, sharply, “ye’re 
ill. Speak up; tell me whai ails ye.” 
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“‘Ow-w!” groaned Vavasour. 

Eilir drew away; here was a case where 
All-Hallows’ had played havoc early in the 
evening. What should he do? Get him 
home? Notify Catherine? Have the min- 
ister? He was inclining to the last resource 
when Vavasour groaned again and spoke: 

“Eilir, I wisht I were dead, man.” 

“Twt, lad, what is it?” 

“Tt’s the night when Catherine must go.” 

“When Catherine must go? What do 
ye mean?” 

“She’ll be dead the night at twelve.” 

“Dead at twelve?” asked Eilir, bewil- 
dered. ‘Does she know it?” 

“No, but I do; an’ to think I’ve been un- 
kind to her. I’ve tried this year to make up 
for it, but it’s no use, man, is it? One 
year’ll never make up for ten of harsh 
words an’ unkind deeds, will it? Ow!” 
groaned Vavasour, collapsing onto the slate 
coping once more. 

“Wel, ye’ve no been good to her,’ re- 
plied Eilir, mystified, ‘‘that’s certain, man; 
but I’ve heard ye’ve been totally different 
the past year, whatever. Griffiths was say- 
in’ he never heard any more sharp words 
comin’ from your windows, an’ they used to 
rain like hail on the streets some days.” 

“Aye, but a year’ll no do any good, an’ 
she’ll be dyin’ at twelve to-night. Och!” 

“Ts, ’ts,” said Eilir, catching at the only 
thing he could think of to say, “there’s 
plenty in the scriptures about a man an’ his 
wife.” 

*“Aye, but it Il no do, no do, no do,” 
sobbed Vavasour Jones. 

“Have ye been drinkin’, lad?” 

‘Drinkin’, indeed!” exclaimed Jones. 

“Wel, no harm. But, lad, about the 
scripture; there’s plenty in the scriptures 
concernin’ a man an’ his wife, an’ ye’ve 
broken much of it about lovin’ a wife, an’ 
yet I cannot understand why Catherine’s 
goin’, an’ where.” 

“‘She’s no goin’ anywhere, Eilir; she’ll be 
dyin’ at twelve.” 

Whereupon Vavasour Jones rose up sud- 
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denly from the coping, took a step forward, 
seized Ejilir by the coat-lapel, and, with 
eyes flickering like coals in the dark, told 
his story. All the little Gwynen world knew 
that he and his wife had not lived happily 
or well together; there had been no chil- 
dren coming and no love lost, and as the 
days went on, bickering, scolding, harsh 
words, and even ugly actions. Aye, and it 
had come to such a pass that a year ago this 
night, on All-Hallows’ Eve, he had gone 
down: to the church porch shortly before 
midnight to see whether the spirit of Cath- 
erine would be called, and whether she 
would live the twelve months out. And as 
he was leaning against the church wall 
hoping — aye, man — and praying that he 
might see her there, he saw something 
coming around the corner with white over 
its head; it drew nearer and nearer, and 
when it came in full view of the church 
porch it paused, it whirled around, and 
sped away with the wind flapping about its 
feet and the rain beating down on its head. 
But Vavasour had time to see that it was 
the spirit of Catherine, and he was glad be- 
cause his prayer had been answered, and 
because with Catherine dying the next All- 
Hallows’ they would have to live together 
only the year out. So he went homeward 
joyfully, thinking it was the last year; and 
considering as it was the last year, he might 
just as well be as kind and pleasant as pos- 
sible. When he reached home he found 
Catherine up waiting for him. And she 
spoke so pleasantly to him, and he to her, 
and the days went on as happily as the court- 
ing days before they were married! Each 
day was sweeter than the one before, and 
they knew for the first time what it meant 
to be man and wife in love and kindness. 
But all the while he saw that white figure 
by the churchyard, and Catherine’s face in 
its white hood, and he knew the days were 
lessening, and that she must go. Here it 
was All-Hallows’ Eve again, and but four 
hours to midnight, and the best year of his 
life was almost past. Aye, and it was all 
the result of his evil heart and evil wish and 
evil prayer. 

“Think, man!” groaned Vavasour ; “ pray- 
in’ for her callin’; aye, goin’ there hopin’ 
ye’d see her spirit, an’ countin’ on her 
death.” 

“Dear anwyl, it’s bad,” replied Eilir, 
mournfully. “Aye, an’ I’ve no word to say 
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to ye for comfort. I recollect well the story 
my granny used to tell about Christmas 
Powell; it was somethin’ the same. An’ 
there was Betty Williams was called ten 
years ago an’ did n’t live the year out; an’ 
there was Silvan Evans, the sexton, an’ Gef- 
fery his friend, was called two years ago; 
an’ Silvan had just time to dig Geffery’s 
grave an’ then his own, too, by its side, an’ 
they was buried the same day an’ hour.” 

“Ow!” wailed Vavasour. 

“Aye, man, it’s bad; it’ll have to be en- 
dured — an’ to think ye brought it on your- 
self! Where’s Catherine?” 

“‘She’s to Pally Hughes’s for the All-Hal- 
lows party.” 

“Dyn a styrio! She’ll be taken there.” 

“Aye; an’, O Eilir, she was loath to go 
to Pally’s, but I could not tell her the truth, 
whatever.” 

“That’s so, lad; are ye no goin’ ?” 

“Indeed, I cannot go; I’m fair crazy, an’ 
I’ll just be creepin’ home, waitin’ for them 
to bring her back. Ow!” 

“T’m sorry, man,” called Eilir, looking 
after him with an expression of sympathy; 
“it’s past helpin’ now.” 

Across the bridge the windows of Pally 
Hughes’s gray stone cottage shone with can- 
dles, and as the door swung to and fro ad- 
mitting guests the lights from within flick- 
ered on the brass door-sill and the hum of 
merry words reached the street. Mrs. Mor- 
gan, the baker, dressed in her new scarlet 
whittle and a freshly starched cap, was 
there; Mr. Howell, the milliner, in his high- 
lows and wonderful plum-colored coat; 
Mrs. Jenkins, the tinman, with bright new 
ribbons to her cap and a new beaver hat 
which she removed carefully upon enter- 
ing; and Mr. Wynn, the shop whose clothes 
were always the envy of Gwynen village; 
and many others, big-eyed girls and straight 
young men, who crossed the bright door- 
sill. Finally, Catherine Jones tapped on 
the door. Within, she looked vacantly at 
the candles on the mantelpiece and on the 
table, all set in festoons of evergreens and 
flanked by a display of painted china eggs 
and animals; and at the lights shining stead- 
ily, while on the hearth a fire crackled. 
Catherine, so heavy was her heart, could 
scarcely manage a decent friendly greeting 
to old Pally Hughes, her hostess. She 
looked uncheered at the big centre-table 
whereon stood a huge blue wassail-bowl, 
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about it little piles of raisins, buns, spices, 
biscuits, sugar, a large jug of ale, and a 
small bottle tightly corked. She watched 
the merriment with indifference; bobbing 
for apples.and sixpences seemed such stu- 
pid games. There was no one in whom she 
could confide now, and, anyway, it was too 
late; there was nothing to be done, and 
while they were talking lightly and singing, 
too,— for the harp was being played,— the 
hours were slipping away, and her one 
thought, her only thought, was to get home 
to Vavasour. “Oh,” reflected Catherine, 
“T’m wicked, a wicked woman to be bring- 
in’ him to his death!” 

The candles were blown out and the com- 
pany gathered about the fire to tell stories, 
while a kettle of ale simmered on the crane 
and the apples hung roasting. Pally began 
the list. There was the story of the corpse- 
candle Lewis’s wife saw, and how Lewis 
himself died the next week; there were the 
goblins that on All-Hallows’ Eve led Da- 
vies such a dance, and the folks had to go 
out after him with a lantern to fetch him in 
and found him lying in fear by the sheep- 
wall; and there were the plates and mugs 
Annee turned upside down and an unseen 
visitor turned them right side up before her 
very eyes. Then they began to throw nuts 
in the fire, each with a wish; if the nut 
burned brightly the wish would come true. 
Old Pally threw on a nut; it flickered and 
then blazed up. Maggee tossed one into the 
fire; it smouldered and gave no light. Grad- 
ually the turn came nearer Catherine; there 
was but one wish in her heart, and she 
trembled to take the chance. 

“Now, Catherine!” 

“Aye, Catherine, what’ll she be wishin’ 
for, a new lover?” they laughed. 

With shaking hand she tossed hers into 
the fire; the nut sputtered and blackened, 
and with a shriek Catherine bounded from 
the circle and sped into the dark. In con- 
sternation the company scrambled to their 
feet, gazing at the open door through which 
volleyed the wind and rain. Old Pally was 
the first to speak: 

“* Dear, dear, ’t is a bad sign.” 

“Aye, poor Catherine ’s been called, it 
may be.” 

“Tt’s the last time, I’m thinkin’, we’ll 
ever see her, is n’t it?” 

“Do ye think she saw somethin’, Pally; 
do ye?” 
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“There’s no tellin’; but it’s bad, very 
bad, though her nut is burnin’ brightly 
enough now.” 

“She seemed downcast the night, not 
like herself.” 

“Twt, it can be nothin’ at home, for 
Vavasour, they say, is treatin’ her better 
nor ever, an’ she’s been that sweet-tem- 
pered the year long, which is uncommon 
for her.” 

As she fled homeward through the dark, 
little did Catherine think of what they might 
be saying at Pally’s. When Vavasour heard 
feet running swiftly along the street he 
straightened up, his eyes in terror upon the 
door. 

“Wala hai, Catherine!” he cried, be- 
wildered at her substantial appearance. “Is 
it ye who are really come?” 

There was a momentary suggestion of a 
rush into each other’s arms, checked, as it 
were, in mid-air by Vavasour’s reseating 
himself precipitately and Catherine draw- 
ing herself up. 

“Good reason,” said Catherine, seeing 
him there and still in the flesh; ‘Sit was — 
dull, very dull at Pally’s; an’ my feet was 
wet an’ I feared takin’ a cold.” 

“Aye,” replied Vavasour, looking with 
greed upon her rosy face and snapping 
eyes; ‘‘aye, it’s indeed better for ye here, 
dearie.” 

There was an awkward silence. Cath- 
erine still breathed heavily from the run- 
ning, and Vavasour shuffled his feet. He 
opened his mouth, shut it, and opened it 
again: 

“Did ye have a fine time at Pally’s?” he 
asked. 

“Aye; it was gay and fine an’ — wel,” 
Catherine halted, remembering the reason 
she had given for coming home; and tried 
to explain, “wel, so it was, an’so it wasn’t!” 
she ended. 

avasour regarded her with attention, 
and there was another pause in which his 
eyes sought the clock. The sight of that 
fat-faced timepiece gave him a shock. 

“A quarter past eleven,” he murmured; 
then aloud, “Catherine, do ye recall Pastor 
Evans’s sermon, the one he preached last 
New Year?” 

Catherine also had taken a furtive glance 
at the clock —a glance which Vavasour 
caught and wondered at. 

“Catherine, do —” 
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“Aye, I remember, about inheritin’ the 
grace of life together.” 

“Wel, my dear, wasn’t he sayin’ that 
love is eternal an’ that a man — an’— 
an’ his wife was lovin’ for — for —” 

“Aye, lad, for everlastin’ life,” Catherine 
concluded. 

There was another pause, a quick glan- 
cing at the clock, and a quick swinging of 
two pairs of eyes towards each other, as- 
tonishment in each pair. 

“Half after eleven,” whispered Vava- 
sour, seeming to crumple in the middle. 
“An’, dear,” he continued, aloud, “‘did n’t 
he—did n’t hesay that the Lord was mindful 
of our—of our—difficulties, an’ our temp- 
tations, an’ our — our —” 

‘Aye, an’ our mistakes,” ended Catherine. 

“Do ye think, dearie,” he went on, “that 
if a man were to — to — wel — to be un- 
kind a — a very little to his wife — an’ was 
sorry an’ his wife — his wife — died that 
he’d be — be —?” 

“Forgiven?” finished Catherine. “Aye, 
I’m thinkin’ so. An’, lad dear, do ye think, 
if anythin’ was to happen to ye the night — 
aye, this night — that ye’d take any grudge 
away with ye against me?” 

Vavasour stiffened. 

“Happen to me, Catherine?” 

Then he collapsed, groaning. 

“Och, dearie, what is it, what is it, what 
ails ye?” cried Catherine, coming over to 
his side on the sofa. 

“Nothin’, nothin’. at all,” he gasped, 
slanting an eye at the clock. “Ow, min 
Diawl, it’s twenty minutes before twelve.” 

“O lad, what is it?” 

“No, I think; ow, it’s nothin’, nothin’ at 
all; it’s — it’s —ow!— it’s just a little 
pain across me.” 

Catherine stole a look at the timepiece 
—a quarter before twelve; aye, it was com- 
ing to him now, and her face whitened to 
the color of the ashes in the fireplace. 

To Vavasour the whimpering of the wind 
in the chimney was like the bare nerve of 
his pain. Even the flickering of the flame 


marked the flight of time which he could’ 


hot stay by any wish or power in him — 
only ten minutes more! Aye, everything 
marked it: the brawl of the stream outside, 
the rushing of the wind, the scattering of 
the rain like a legion of fleeting feet, then a 
sudden pause in the downpour when his 
heart beat as if waiting on an unseen foot- 
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step; the very singing of the lazy kettle was 
a drone in this wild race of stream and wind 
and rain, emphasizing the speed of all else. 
Vavasour cast a despairing glance at the 
mantel. Oh, the endless tick-tick, tick-tick 
of that round clock flanked by rows of idi- 
otic fat-facedjwhiskered china cats, each with 
an immovable sardonic grin, not a whisker 
stirring to this merciless tick-tick/ Aye, it 
was going to strike in a minute, and the 
clanging of it would be like the clanging of 
the gates of hell behind him. He did not 
notice Catherine — that she, too, unmind- 
ful of everything, was gazing in horror at 
the mantel. Vavasour groaned. Oh, if the 
clock were only a toad or a serpent, he 
would put his feet on it, crush it, and — oh! 
Vavasour swore madly to himself, covering 
his eyes; Catherine cried out, her face in 
her hands — the clock was striking. 

Twelve! 

The last clang of the bell vibrated a sec- 
ond and subsided; the wind whimpered 
softly in the chimney; the teakettle sang on. 
Through a chink in her fingers Catherine 
peered at Vavasour; through a similar chink 
a bright, agonized eye stared at her. 

“Oh!” gulped Catherine. 

“The devil!” exclaimed Vavasour. 

“Lad!” called his wife, putting out a 
hand to touch him. 

Then followed a scene of joy: they em- 
braced, they kissed, they danced about 
madly; and having done it once, they did 
it all over again, and still again. 

“Katy, are ye here, really here?” 

“Am J here? Twt, lad, are ye here?” 

‘Aye; that is, are we both here?” 

“Did ye think I wasn’t goin’ to be?” 
asked the wife, pausing. 

“‘No-o, not that, only I thought, I thought 
ye was goin’—to — to faint. I thought ye 
looked like it,” replied Vavasour, with a 
curious expression in his eyes. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Catherine. Then, sud- 
denly, the happiness in her face was 
quenched. “But, lad, I’ma wicked woman; 
aye, Vavasour Jones, a bad woman.” 

As Vavasour had poured himself out 
man unto man to Eilir, so woman unto man 
Catherine poured herself out to her hus- 
band. 

‘An’, lad, I went to the church porch 
hopin’, almost prayin’, ye’d be called; that 
I’d see your spirit walkin’.” 

“Catherine, ye did that!” 
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“Aye; but, O lad, I’d been so unhappy 
with quarrelling and hard words, I could 
think of nothin’ else but gettin’ rid of 
them.” 

“*T was bad, very bad!” replied Vava- 
sour. 

‘An’ then, lad, when I reached the church 
corner an’ saw your spirit was really there, 
really called, an’ I knew ye’d not live the 
year out, I was frightened ; but, O lad, I was 
glad, too.” 

Vavasour looked grave: 

“Katy, it was a terrible thing to do.” 

“T know it now, but I did n’t at that 
time, dearie,”” answered Catherine. ‘‘I was 
hard-hearted, an’ I was weak with longin’ 
to escape from it all, whatever. An’ then 
I ran home,” she continued. “I was fright- 
ened, but, O lad dear, I was glad, too; an’ 
now it hurts me so to think it. An’ when 
ye came in from the Lodge ye spoke so 
pleasantly to me that I was troubled. An’ 
now, the year through, it’s grown better an’ 
better, an’ I could think of nothin’ but lov- 
in’ ye an’ wishin’ ye to live an’ knowin’ I 
was the cause of your bein’ called. Dear, 
dear, can ye forgive me?” asked Cath- 
erine. 

“Aye,” replied Vavasour, slowly, “I can 
—none of us is without sin — but, Katy, 
it was wrong; aye, a terrible thing for a 
woman to do.” 

“An’ then to-night; lad, I was expectin’ 
ye to go, knowin’ ye could n’t live after 
twelve, an’ ye sittin’ there so innocent an’ 
mournful; an’ when the time came I wanted 
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to die myself. 
afresh. c. 
‘No matter, dearie, now,’’ comforted | 
Vavasour, putting his arm about her; “it 7 
was wrong in ye, but we’re still here, an’ 
it’s been a sweet year, has n’t it? Aye, it’s | 
been better nor a honeymoon, an’ all the 7 
years after we’ll make better nor this. Wel, 
Katy, let’s have a bit of a wassail to cele- 7 


Oh!” moaned Catherine 


brate our All-Hallows’ honeymoon, shall ¥ 


wer” 

“Aye, lad, it would be fine,” said Cather- 7 
ine, starting for the bowl; “but, Vavasour, © 
can ye forgive me, think, lad, for hopin’, § 
aye, an’ almost prayin’, to see your spirit, 
just wishin’ that ye’d no live the year out?” 

“Katy, I can, an’ I’m no layin’ it up 
against ye, though it was a wicked thing for 
ye to-do —for any one to do, whatever. 
Now, dearie, fetch the wassail.”’ 

Catherine started for the bowl once more; 
then turned, her black eyes snapping upon 
him. 

“But, Vavasour, how does it happen that 
the callin’ is set aside an’ that ye’re really 
here? Such a thing’s no been in Gwynen 
in the memory of man,” and Catherine pro- 
ceeded to give a list of the All-Hallows’ Eve 
callings that had come inexorably true with- 
in the last hundred years. 

“T’m no sayin’ how it’s happened, Cath- 
erine; but I’m thinkin’ it’s modern times 
an’ things these days are happenin’ differ- 
ent — aye, modern times.” 

“Wel,” sighed Catherine, contentedly, 
“it’s lucky ’t is modern times.” 
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THE SCHUYLKILL WATER-WORKS AT 
PHILADELPHIA 


» HE Water-works of Philadelphia rank among the most noble public 
undertakings of the world. The paucity of water in that city first set 
to work the sagacious mind of Doctor Franklin, who, by will, bequeathed 
a portion of a long accumulated legacy to bring a greater supply of this 
necessary element from Wissahiccon Creek. This was found, after a while, 
to be insufficient; and a plan was proposed, and carried into operation, to 
form a reservoir on the east bank of the Schuylkill, from which water was 
to be thrown by a steam-engine into a tunnel, conveyed to a central position, 
and raised by a second engine to a higher reservoir, which supplied all the 
pipes in the city. An experience of ten years satisfied the corporation that 
a sufficient supply could not be obtained by this method. The steam-en- 
gines were liable to frequent accidents, and the derangement of one stopped 
the supply of the whole city. After several other futile experiments, the 
present extensive yet simple water-works were proposed, and three hun 
dred and fifty thousand dollars voted at once by the city corporation for the 
commencement of the undertaking. 

“The Schuylkill opposite Philadelphia is about nine hundred feet in 
breadth. It is subject to sudden freshets (an American word, unknown in 
this use in England, and meaning an overflow of the river current), but its 
average depth is thirty feet at high water. It was necessary to back the river 
up about six miles; and a dam was then created by cribs and masonry, run- 
ning diagonally across, with several ingenious contrivances to prevent dam- 
age by ice and spring freshets. An overfall of one thousand two hundred 
and four feet, forming a beautiful feature of the scenery, is thus created, 
and a water-power upon the wheels sufficient to raise eleven millions of 
gallons in twenty-four hours. The reservoirs, elevated above the highest 
house in the city, crown the ornamental hill which overhangs the river at 
this place; and water can thus be conveyed to every quarter of Philadel- 
phia, and made to spring, as if by a magic touch, in the highest chamber of 
the inhabitant. It is of a deliciously soft and pleasant quality; and those 
who are habituated to wash in the ‘city of brotherly love’ are spoiled for 
the less agreeable lavations afforded b¥ other towns in America.”’ 
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VIEW OF THE EXCHANGE AND GIRARD’S 
BANK, PHILADELPHIA 


™ HE most accomplished architect of the United States, William Strick- 
land, Esq., is a citizen of Philadelphia; and to his excellent taste is 
the city in a great measure indebted for its superiority over the other capi- 
tals of our country in the architecture of public buildings, The view seen 
in the drawing is taken from Third Street, in the business-part of the city, 
and presents the rear of the Exchange, a new structure by Mr, Strickland, 
and the facade of a much older building, a chaste and beautiful specimen 
of the Corinthian order, occupied many years by the United States Bank. 
It has since been appropriated to the uses of a bank, of which the entire 
capital was furnished by Stephen Girard, the wealthiest citizen of Phil- 
adelphia, lately deceased. The Exchange (of which a minute description 
is given in another part of the work) is a copy of the Chorggis monument 
at Athens, commonly called the Lantern of Demosthenes, 

“Philadelphia is, and ever has been, fortunate in the character of her 
citizens; and it may be said with truth that there is not a metropolis in the 
world where the effects of a liberal and enterprising public spirit are so 
clearly manifest, This is particularly true of all that ministers to the com- 
fort of the inhabitant — such as excellence of markets, abundance of water, 
cleanliness of streets, baths, public conveyances, etc. The wooden, or 
block pavement, common in Russia, is now under experiment in the prin- 
cipal street, and promises to add another to the luxuries of the city; and 
among the later instances of liberal and refined taste is the purchase by 
the city of a beautiful estate on the banks of the Schuylkill, and its appro- 
priation to the purposes of a cemetery. It occupies very high ground, of an 
uneven surface, plentifully shaded with venerable trees, and is already, 
perhaps, the most lovely burial-place in the world, after the Necropolis of 
Scutari. 

“ Philadelphia is a favorite residence of foreigners among us; and though, 
in all its features, unlike foreign capitals, it possesses more than all other 
cities of the United States, the advantage of highly educated and refined 
society. I speak here of what is constant and resident; as Washington, 
during the session of Congress, and Boston, during one or two of the hot 
months, become in turn the focus of the foreign and floating society of the 
country. Perhaps the climate of Philadelphia may have had its effect in 
making it the home of those accustomed to the equable temperatures of 
the continent; for Boston, nine months of the year, is uninhabitable from 
its acrid winds and clammy cold; and ,Washington, on the other hand, is 
unhealthy during a considerable part of the summer. New York, though 
the metropolis of the country, is more a place of transit than of residence, 
to those not engaged in its business or commerce — a result partly of the 
unhealthfulness of its water and the effluvia of its streets, but partly, too, 
of the unsettled and shifting character of its society.” 
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VIEW OF THE UNITED. STATES BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA 


r HIS is one of those chaste and beautiful buildings which has given 
the public architecture of Philadelphia a superiority over that of every 
other city of our country. It needs but that its fair marble should be weather 
fretted and stained, to express perfectly to the eye the model of one of the 
most graceful temples of antiquity. The severe simplicity of taste which 
breathes through this Greek model, however, is not adapted to private 
buildings; and in a certain kind of simplicity, or rather want of ornament, 
lies the fault found by every eye in the domestic architecture of this city. 
The chess-board regularity of the streets, so embarrassing to a stranger, 
as well as tiresome to the gaze, requires a more varied, if not a more ornate 
style. The hundreds of houses that resemble each other in every distin- 
guishable particular occasion a bewilderment and fatigue to the unaccus- 
tomed eye, which a citizen of Philadelphia can scarcely comprehend. 
“The uniformity and plainness which William Penn has bequeathed 
in such an abiding legacy to Philadelphia, however, is seen but by a faint 
penumbra in the dress of the inhabitants, or in their equipages, style of liv- 
ing, and costliness of furniture and entertainment. A faint shadow of orig- 
inal simplicity there still certainly exists, visible through all the departures 
from the spirit of Quakerism; and it is a leaven of taste and elegance in the 
ferment of luxury which has given Philadelphia emphatically a character 
for refinement. A more delightful temper and tone of society, a more en- 
joyable state of the exercise and mode of hospitality, or a more comfortable 
metropolis to live in, certainly does not exist this side of the water. A 
European would prefer Philadelphia to every other residence in the United 
States.” 
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FAIRMOUNT GARDENS, PHILADELPHIA 


' HE walks here, though not extensive, are delightful, from the views 

they command over the Schuylkill. In the early days of William Penn, 
this side of the river was covered by a thick wood; and so late as Franklin’s 
time (who ‘frequented it,’ says the annalist, ‘ with his companions, Osborne, 
Watson, and Ralph’), the banks afforded a secluded and rural retreat, 
much resorted to by swimmers. The name of Schuylkill, given it by the 
Dutch, is said to express ‘Hidden River,’ as its mouth is not visible in as- 
cending the Delaware. The Indians called it by a name meaning ‘The 
Mother;’ and a small branch of the Schuylkill, higher up, called ‘ Maiden 
Creek,’ was named by them, Ontelaunee, meaning ‘the little daughter of a 
great mother,’ 

“Among the recorded amusements of Philadelphia, however, the ‘ Mes- 
chianza’ is the most remarkable. This was a tilt and tournament, with 
other entertainments, given to Sir William Howe, by the officers of his 
army, on quitting his command to return to England. The company were 
embarked on the Delaware, in a grand regatta of three divisions; and with 
a band of music to each, and an outer line of barges to keep off the crowd 
of the uninvited, they proceeded to the neighboring country-seat of Mr. 
Wharton. The tilting-ground was a lawn of one hundred and fifty yards 
on each side, lined with troops, and faced with several pavilions; and in 
front 6f each sat seven young ladies, dressed in Turkish costume, and wear- 
ing on their turbans the prizes for the victors. At the sound of a trumpet 
‘seven white knights, habited in white and red silk, and mounted on grey 
chargers, richly caparisoned,’ made their appearance, followed by seven 
esquires and a herald in his robe. After saluting the ladies, the herald pro- 
claimed their challenge in the name of the Knights of the blanded Rose. 

“At the third repetition of the challenge, a black herald made his appear- 
ance and accepted the challenge in the name of the Knights of the Burning 
Mountain. Immediately after entered the black knights, with tunics rep- 
resenting a mountain in flames, and the motto, ‘I burn for ever,’ and the 
tournament began. They fought with spears, pistols and swords, and the 
contest was long and desperate; but whether the white or black knights 
had the victory is not recorded. 

“After the tilt, the company ascended a flight of steps to a banqueting- 
room, and after the banquet, a ball-room was flung open, ‘decked with 
eighty-five mirrors, festoons of flowers, and a light and elegant style of paint- 
ing.’ Four drawing-rooms on the same floor contained side-boards with 
refreshments. The knights and their ladies opened the ball, and at twelve 
o’clock followed fire-works, and a supper, which was spread in a saloon of 
two hundred and ten by forty feet, ornamented with fifty-six large pier 
glasses, and containing alcoves with side-tables. There were one hundred 
branch lights, eighteen lustres, three hundred wax tapers on the supper- 
tables, four hundred and thirty covers, and twelve hundred dishes. They 
were waited on by a great number of black slaves in Oriental dresses, with 
silver collars and bracelets.” 
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LAYING A LONG-DISTANCE LINE 


By FREDERICK RICE, JR. 


ar Eall hated to get up. The air 
is sharp in October in the 
ww \ oe hills, ae the 
Y, thic ankets weighed none 
(nl) too heavily upon the slumber- 
ing camp. Drowsily I poked my nose from 
out the canyon formed by two pillows and 
saw through the open door of the tent that 
the white fog had collected in a great bank 
along the stream below our camping- 
ground. 
‘‘All out! Hustle now,’ called the chief, 
and there was a sudden upheaval in every 


not feel myself privileged to talk while the 
strenuousness of the morning duties was 
on, but later he told me more or less about 
his functions. The cook is the autocrat in 
this construction-camp, requiring the as- 
sistance of three helpers and displaying 
surprising culinary skill. Indeed, this offi- 
cial told me in an interval of quiet later in 
the morning that he had at one time been 
chef in a Viennese restaurant. Certainly 
no hotel breakfast, whether at one of the 
older caravansaries in New York or at 
some up-to-date place of refection such as 





The camp in a Connecticut pasture. 
that is accessible to running water, and still on high ground 


one of forty cot-beds. No late sleeping in a 
telephone-construction camp. The men 
who were building one of the long-distance 
lines between New York and Boston were 
expected to make their daily average of 
3,000 feet, and that means long hours and 
hard work. I had come into camp the day 
before with my camera, and had been wel- 
comed with a general intimation that I 
might share the gang’s bed and grub if only 
I did n’t “git in the way.” 

Mindful of this adjuration not to make 
a nuisance of myself, I watched the work 
of the camp cook until some time after 
breakfast had been served. To him I did 
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The construction-crew always chooses a spot that is safe, 


the Hotel Astorico, could surpass in satis- 
faction the repast of coffee, rolls, and beef- 
steak, ‘‘with fixings,” which was served to 
us that morning. 

It may seem strange that a telephone- 
line between the two most populous cen- 
tres of the new world should be built under 
such conditions by men living in tents. 
But the direction which the line takes is 
through the most thinly populated part of 
Connecticut,— that, in a general way, 
which is followed by the air-line route be- 
tween New York and Boston,— so that 
more or less sleeping out nights is inevita- 
ble. Besides, it is a fact that living under 








Work for the “trimmers.” Much of the route lies over private right-of-way, through 


badly tangled country 
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canvas proves to be far more comfortable 
than putting up at indifferent lodgings in 
small manufacturing-towns. 

Breakfast was over by quarter past six, 
and the men started on their day’s task, a 
stretch of interesting operations which I 
had a good chance to observe. 

A preliminary study of the route to be 
followed had, I found, been very carefully 
mapped out for the construction-crew 





The newly invented “‘reel-wagon.” 


months before. Their task was merely to 


follow directions. The places for pole- 
holes had all been marked by the engineers 
who went over the route last spring. Only 
in very exceptional cases is it allowable to 
plant a pole anywhere except where the ex- 
perts intended to put it. 

The poles themselves are, of course, the 
mainstay of the system. The chief of con- 
struction told me that it is nowadays not 
so easy to get the great two-ton and three- 
ton shafts of chestnut timber which are 
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needed to support the sixty-odd wires that 
must be stretched upon the cross-arms, 


. Throughout the country, so he informed 


me, the supply is getting rather scant, and 
already the management of the Bell tele- 
phone system is at work on experiments in 
soaking the wood with preservative, so 
that the poles may last longer. It is the 
policy of each Bell company to secure the 
requisite timber so far as possible from the 


Apparatus for stringing ten wires simultaneously 


neighborhood through which its lines pass, 
and many a farmer who has good chestnut 
timber on his land earns a few dollars by 
selling it shortly before the construction- 
crew passes through. Incidentally, the 
chief expressed to me a wonder that more 
landowners are not setting out chestnut 
timber on otherwise unproductive acres; 
for he believes that in the near future these 
trees, which grow to sufficient maturity in 
about twenty-five or thirty years, will be 
in even greater demand than now. 
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The o'd manner of pole-raising. A score of men raised the two-ton stick of timber upward with 
} g 
long pike poles 


However, to return to our construction- 
crew: let us note that the company is di- 
vided into workers of various kinds. The 
poles have already been laid out beside the 
spots where the holes are to be dug. The 
vanguard of the crew consists of the “ trim- 
mers,” who have to cut into as badly tan- 
gled thickets as one could expect to see 
anywhere. Our picture reveals the nature 
of much of the Connecticut jungle through 
which the line passes. Following the “ trim- 
mers’? come the “diggers.”” These men 
must prepare holes six or eight feet deep in 
the stony soil — and no easy task it is. I 
happened to be fortunate enough in my 
morning of observation to see one of those 
frequent cases where dynamite had to be 
used in excavating, and I succeeded in get- 
ting a good snapshot of the explosion. The 
men used several pounds of forty per cent 
nitroglycerine. An electric battery served 
to discharge the cap, and you may be sure 


that we were all well out of the way at the 
time it went off. 

Close upon the “diggers” came the 
“‘gainers’— men whose business it was 
to prepare the poles for the cross-arms, 
stripping the great chestnut shafts and cut- 
ting the places into which the arms fit. 
Behind the “gainers” are the “ pole-set- 
ters,” twenty or more in number under the 
old method, though in this party only four 
or five were necessary. That last statement 
calls attention to an interesting feature. 
Almost everybody has seen along suburban 
highways a gang of twenty or thirty men 
struggling with pike-poles against a huge 
stick of timber, seeking to pry it into an 
upright position, and most of us have spec- 
ulated on what would happen if one or two 
of the men weakened under the load and 
the big club should come down upon the 
whole crowd. 

In this particular construction-party the 
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The new method of lifting a pole. Two horses and four men can now do the work of twenty 
— using the pole-derrick fastened to a heavy wagon 


pike-pole has been laid aside. An appli- 
ance is used—one simple enough, but 
evidently the work of a genius — which 
saves much of the labor and most of the 
pains. This is a pole-derrick, hitched to a 
heavy wagon, over which it straddles with 
its twenty-eight foot spars like one of the 
equiangular triangles we used to demon- 
strate in high school. This apparatus is 
made fast by guying with wire rope to near- 
by trees, or, failing the trees, to crowbars 
driven into the ground. When in position, 
it is capable of standing the weight of the 
two-thousand-pound pole as it is swung 
upward by means of a line attached just 
above the centre of gravity and connecting 
over a pulley at the top of the triangle with 
a pair of horses down the road. As the 
team starts on its steady, even pull the stick 
swings clear of the ground and a couple of 
men are able to guide its butt until it is just 
over the hole. Then the team is backed up 
and the pole sinks into position, whereup- 


on the horses are hitched up once more 
and the whole apparatus moves on to the 
next hole. The chief told me that the sa- 
ving effected by this simple device amounts 
to about twenty dollars a day. 

After the pole is in position the fillers 
come forward to be sure that it is perfectly 
straight and to fill in the earth about it. 
Behind these rolls up the reel-wagon, which 
is another recent invention for which this 
branch of the Bell system claims credit. 
By means of five wire reels which are 
placed horizontally on either side of a heavy 
wagon it is now possible to string simulta- 
neously ten wires which pass up over a bar 
of wood at the back of the wagon to the 
cross-arms through a piece of steel about 
two feet wide. A long rope is attached to 
this piece of steel, and the rope is drawn 
over the cross-arms of two or three poles 
by climbers, and the wagon-team hitched 
to it. When everything is in readiness the 
horses are started and the wires begin to 
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pull out, As the rope goes over the pole 
arm it draws the board up to the stringer 
standing there. He throws it over, care- 
fully separating the wires as it goes by. 
Directly the wires have been brought in- 
side the insulators he hurries down the pole 
and mounts a third or fourth one further 
along. Meantime, the board has passed 
over another pole and another section of 
the line is complete. When the board meets 
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the case of our party one banker had been 
found sufficient to do all the work. He was 
having a lonesome job of it, poor fellow, 
but toward afternoon he caught up with 
the party. There was a fear that his work 
might not have been well done, but in- 
spection showed that he had accomplished 
excellently what he ought. 

What especially impressed me through- 
out the day was the thoroughness with 


A chief of construction. The head of the telephone camp examining a plan of the route 
to be followed 


the end of the wires already strung these 
are connected one by one, their ends being 
put into a double sleeve of copper and 
twisted to make a joint. 

The rear is brought up by the “ bankers.” 
These are not gentlemen with funds to pay 
the bills, as might be supposed, but merely 
laborers who bank the dirt about the bases 
of the poles. One of their duties is to pick 
up anything that the rest of the party may 
have left behind in the way of implements, 
money, or other personal’ property. In 


which all this work of preparing a great 
avenue of oral communication between 
New York and Boston was being done. 
The importance of the undertaking must 
be keenly realized by any one who under- 
stands what the telephone has come to 
mean in city and country life to-day. To 
be able to call up the great city one hundred, 
perhaps two hundred, or even half a thou- 
sand miles away puts the dweller in iso- 
lated places into direct touch with mod- 
ern business. This particular line, I am 
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In the picturesque part of Connecticut. The line lies for miles along ancient highways in the 
less thickly populated part of the State 


told, is one which will give increased facil- 
ities to the great collection of urban and 
suburban communities in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts for carrying on ready communica- 
tion with the metropolis of the nation about 
the mouth of the Hudson River. It is 
one of several lines to connect New York 
with the New England metropolis in the 
eighteen years since telephoning over great 
stretches of country has been possible. 
Following “‘the midland route,” it turns 
aside to enter none of the cities along its 
path. The pressure on the old routes, 
which were so laid out as to take in Prov- 
idence, Hartford, New Haven, and several 
scores of small places along the line, has 
already crowded the wires well up to their 
capacity, so that it is only natural a service 
should be developed devoted exclusively 
to maintaining connections between New 
York and its suburbs and Boston and its 
environs. 

So all through one of those glorious au- 


tumn days when the tang in the New Eng- 
land air makes one glad of our much- 
abused climate I followed the labors of 
the construction-crew, asking such ques- 
tions as occurred to me, and always re- 
ceiving ready and intelligent answers. Our 
midday meal was brought to us by the 
cook’s assistants, and we ate it hastily in a 
ravine through which a little stream of clear 
water trickled. At six o’clock we all 
tramped back to camp, tired and hungry. 
Soon the grime of the day’s toil had been 
removed and we met in the big dining-tent. 
Dinner awaited us: hot roast beef, baked 
beans, muffins, pies that were flaky and 
brown like those “mother used to make,” 
and plenty of the doughnuts which the 
New Yorkers in our party persisted in call- 
ing “crullers.” At nine o’clock we all 
turned in — that is, all except the superin- 
tendent and the cook. My last recollection 
is of hearing the dishes still clattering in the 
culinary department at about nine o’clock. 
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By MARY E, FITZGERALD’ 


3DD as Job’s hat-band!’’ ex- 
(| claimed Aunt Matilda, nod- 
Ny ding her head vehemently. 
By ‘‘ His father humors him to an 
pesuam) extent that would make your 

air stand on end. Because he likes to read 
ind poke around instead of getting out to 
lay with the other boys, he thinks he’s 

Hlicate.”” 

“What he needs is a good, strong-minded 

pmother to take some of the nonsense 
jut of him,” said her visitor. “‘ My cousin 

sary had just about such a boy. You 
ould see him now,” she finished, remi- 
fiscently. ‘She had a time —his step- 

other, I mean; but she won out. Yes, that’s 
What your nephew needs.” 

' Aunt Matilda laughed. 

_“A stepmother is just what Charles Har- 
fison is wild to have, but he wants a hand 
mi the selection of the lady.” 

» Mrs. Hayes threw up both hands, ex- 
Claiming, ‘‘ Well, I never!” 

'“Where Charles Harrison is concerned, 
hy brother is a perfect fool,” said Aunt 
Matilda, emphatically. “He was paying 

psome attention to Miss Jeannette Seaverns, 
pbut stopped suddenly just because Charles 
Harrison objected; at least that’s what every 
@ne said. Her people were wild about it.” 

“Well, I never!’’ said Mrs. Hayes again, 
With added emphasis. ‘It does n’t seem as 
m@ your brother might be called exactly 
"Strong-minded, and yet he’s made lots of 
Money. He must have some sense,” she 
Maid, reflectively. ‘‘But to think of letting a 
‘twelve-year-old boy select his wife for him! 
/That beats anything I ¢ ver heard, although, 
jto be sure, a twelve-year-old boy would 
how more sense in choosing than most 

Widowers do when they marry again.” 
| “He hasn’t selected her yet, and may 
‘be William will have something to say about 
it when it comes to the point. When I told 
phim what I thought of it, he laughed in a 
Pperfectly scandalous way. Charles Harrison 
Ms in the White Mountains now, looking 
around. He would n’t go to a fashionable 


place; said he didn’t think he’d like a stylish 
stepmother.” 

She looked at her visitor with contempt 
written large all over her face. 

“T have n’t any patience with William,” 
she finished, explosively. 

“Is Charles Harrison alone?’’ said Mrs. 
Hayes, amazed. 

“All alone! His father thinks it will do 
him good and keep him interested for 
awhile.” 

“Well, I hope, since he’s going to make 
the match, that the good Lord will guide his 
footsteps,” said Mrs. Hayes, as she arose. 
“He ought surely to be able to find some 
one who isn’t too stylish for him among 
the school-ma’ams and clerks that swarm 
into the farmhouses up there in the moun- 
tains in summer.” 

“I’m hoping for the best, but I’m pre- 
pared for the worst,” said Aunt Matilda. 
“William is so queer and Charles Harrison 
such an oddity, there’s no knowing what 
will happen between the two of them.” 


In the cottage which Charles Harrison 
had selected as his hunting-ground for a 
stepmother, he moved about observantly 
among the maids and matrons. To his in- 
quiry as to whether he preferred light or 
dark, his father had responded, gayly, “Oh, 
just so she’s kind-hearted, it does n’t mat- 
ter.” 

With this limitation in mind, he studied 
the guests attentively. 

“They’re all kind-hearted, every single 
one of them,” he wrote in despair at the end 
of the third day. “They all want to lend 
me books and fix my tie, and they. all invite 
me to go with them. And they give the dog 
candy and go into the woods with him when 
he begs. And they don’t scold the waitress 
when they have to wait, and when she spills 
things. And they walk when the hill is 
steep to rest the horses. Now, however can 
I tell which is the kindest-hearted, I’d like 
to know!” 
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Still, he haunted the piazza or parlor or 
anywhere a group was to be found, hoping 
that something would “turn up,” as his 
father had suggested, in answer to his com- 
plaint. 

Deep in “Ivanhoe” one day, all his anx- 
ieties forgotten for the time being, the pleas- 
ant voice of Miss Cooper aroused him. 

“Tt seems a shame not to ask her when 
every one else is going.” 

““Well, if she wants to be one of us, why 
does n’t she join us?” said plump Mrs. 
Taylor. ‘I have n’t quite decided whether 
she’s haughty or shy.” 

“T think the real truth of the matter is 
that she has n’t any decent clothes. That 
shirt-waist suit in the morning and that 
blue muslin in the evening seem to be all 
she has,” said Miss Cooper. 

“She is probably a poor clerk who has 
never been anywhere and doesn’t quite 
know what to do or how to behave. Let’s 
give her a good time while she’s here, and 
don’t say anything about the cost. I’ve 


heard that some of the clerks, even in the 
biggest stores, get only about five dollars a 
week,” said pretty Miss Stearns. ‘‘She’s 
very ladylike, too. I think she’d be stunning 


looking if she knew how to dress herself.” 

But Miss Hetherton declined the invita- 
tion to the excursion with thanks, saying, 
“T can’t stand riding. Is there anything I 
can do for you to help you off?” 

“Very grateful, indeed!” reported Mrs. 
Taylor. “Seemed quite touched. I’d like 
to ask her what store she’s in, but there’s 
something about her that does n’t encour- 
age questions.” 

Charles Harrison, up since the dawn of 
day to finish “Ivanhoe” (he had promised 
his father not to read at night), helped the 
picnic party to get started, refused for the 
twentieth time their urgent invitations to 
join them, and, with a sigh of relief at the 
prospect of a whole day free from the anxiety 
of weighing all these lovely ladies in the 
balance, went in to breakfast. 

Miss Hetherton and he breakfasted to- 
gether. After casting several glances in his 
direction, she said, “‘I supposeit’s rather hard 
on you to have no children to play with.” 

“T don’t like children,’ he answered, 
smiling at her. “I wish I did. Father says 
it would be better for me, but I can’t, only 
once in a while. Most of them are nice, 
too,” he said, politely. “Have you any?”’, 
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“No,” she said, smiling a little. “I’m 
not married. What do you intend to do 
with yourself all day?” 

“Oh, just read ‘Ivanhoe.’ I think it js 
the finest thing in the world to have a whole 
day to read and read and read.” 

She looked at him, noticed the pale little 
face, the shoulders beginning to stoop, and 
thought, ‘What can the boy’s mother be 
thinking of!” 

“Your mother selects your books, does 
she?” 

“T have no mother. She’s been dead a 
long time. My father says Scott can’t hurt 
anybody, but I must ask about any other 
author first.” 

“May I ask a great favor of you?” she 
said, after a long silence, during which she 
looked at him reflectively several times. 

“T’d like you to,” he said, promptly. 

“Well, I have found the most beautiful 
place in the woods! Would you mind help- 
ing me carry my camera and hammock over 
there? We might take our lunch, if you 
think you’d like to stay,” she said, suggest- 
ively. “Take ‘Ivanhoe’ with you. I promise 
not to disturb you, because I’m going to 
be pretty busy myself.” 

“T’d be glad to help you,” he said, 
heartily, always happy to be of use and 
particularly happy to be of use to one so 
friendless. 

“Tt is n’t such a very little way,” said he, 
as they rested under the tree by a roadside; 
“but it’s a lovely way, so I’m glad it is n’t,” 
he added, quickly. 

They talked about the flowers they had 
gathered, of the birds they saw, of the trees, 
of “Ivanhoe,” of ferns. 

“T’m making a collection of ferns,” she 
said. ‘Would you believe that I have 
found twenty different kinds already?” 

He gazed at her incredulously. 

“T thought there was only one kind,” he 
said; “the kind they mix in with bouquets. 
Where did you find them?” 

“In the woods around here. It’s such 
fun to search for an hour or two and then 
find one tucked away so snugly in some little 
corner that you’ve looked over a hundred 
times! I’m looking for this one now,” she 
said, opening a book she carried and show- 
ing him the picture of a tiny leaf. 

He examined it eagerly. 

“T’ll see if I can find it,” he said. “I’m 
a good hand at finding things. I find every- 
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thing I ever set out to look for. I’m look- 
ing now for a—” He stopped suddenly 
and blushed. She looked surprised at his 
confusion, but said nothing. 

“Here we are!” she exclaimed, after 
they had crossed a small brook, crawled 
under a wire fence, and forced themselyes 
through tangled underbrush. “Is n’t this 
heavenly? I always come this way to save 
time.” 

“Tt’s like a church,” he said, looking up 
at the tall trees. 

“Tsn’t this the most magnificent carpet 
you ever saw ?”’ she asked, spreading a rug 
over the pine-needles almost a foot deep. 
The hammock was hung, and then both 
started to hunt patiently for the elusive 
fen. They took different roads, agreeing 
upon a signal if either found it; and agree- 
ing also upon the time to be back at the 
hammock. Two or three hours had been 
spent in an unsuccessful search when they 
met for lunch. The boy gathered the sticks 
for the fire, filled the kettle, and watched 
with hungry eyes the opening of the lunch- 
box, thinking the supply wholly inadequate 
if her appetite was as good as his. 

“Plenty here,” she said, as if reading his 
thoughts; “‘I put up éwo boxes.” 

“T never tasted anything so good in my 
life,” said he, as sandwich after sandwich 
disappeared. ‘I always hated picnics,— 
bugs over the table-cloth, and so much fuss, 
and somebody always wanting you to jump 
around over things and run races; but this 
is different. I could eat the bugs and all 
now, I’m so hungry. This is gay.” 

“T’ve been coming here every day since I 
came,” she said. “I’m going to live out 
here and get so full of good, fresh air that it 
will last me a year.” 

She sniffed it in luxuriously. 

“T suppose the air in stores is pretty bad,” 
he said, sympathetically. 

“In stores?” with a surprised lift of her 
eye-brows. ‘‘Oh! shopping; yes, I suppose 
so; but I was n’t thinking of that. Here’s 
the whole morning gone and you have n’t 
read a word of ‘Ivanhoe,’” she said, re- 
gretfully, after lunch. 

“T’ll read when you’re taking a nap in 
the hammock.” But even as she spoke, he 
could scarcely keep his eyes open. 

“You just lie down on the rug and read if 
you can, honey,” she said laughing. ‘‘ You’ll 
be asleep in just two minutes.” 
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“T never sleep in the daytime,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Keep awake if you can, but I warn you 
this is the enchanted wood, where every one 
does exactly the opposite of what he always 
has done. Good-by. I’m off for Dream- 
land.” 

He awoke before she did and rambled 
around, looking in every nook and corner 
in search of the fern, but finding it nowhere, 
returned. His newly discovered comrade 
was ready to return to the hotel. They 
packed the hammock and rug under a thick 
cover of bushes, resolving to leave it there. 

The way home was a beautiful finish to a 
beautiful day. A humming-bird’s nest and 
babies brought him to his knees in adora- 
tion. 

The members of the excursion party were 
half through supper when he arrived. 

“Did you finish ‘Ivanhoe ?’’’ asked Miss 
Cooper, smiling at the little fellow. 

“T didn’t read a word; but I found a 
humming-bird’s nest; and did you know 
there are about a hundred different kinds of 
ferns?” he inquired, eagerly. 

“All ferns look alike to me,” said Mrs. 
Taylor. 

“T only know two kinds,— fresh and 
pressed,’’ smiled Miss Stearns. 

“There’s a delicate little motherless boy 
here,” wrote Miss Hetherton to her sister 
that night. “He says he loves to read and 
read and read; and what he needs is to play 
and play and play, and I’m going to see that 
he does it. I’ve started him in the fern path, 
than which nothing is more fascinating, and 
if that does n’t last, I have birds to fall back 
upon. I think perhaps I’ll be able to stay 
four weeks, if he proves as interesting as I 
think he will. It took me a long time to 
decide to let him share my cathedral woods; 
boys are such nuisances sometimes; but he’s 
as quaint as possible. The people here are 
not bad; very ‘kind-hearted,’ he says — in 
rather a mournful way, I thought. Maybe 
they have been mothering him beyond en- 
durance. I think I prefer the place to the 
convent you recommended.” 

On the fern path the two became exceed- 
ingly confidential, so that it was not long 
until he had confided to her the object of 
his sojourn in the mountains. They gravely 
discussed the qualities of the inmates of the 
cottage. They decided that perhaps a 
teacher would be most suitable, since it re- 
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quired some one who understood children 
to get along with Gladys, his ten-year-old 
sister, who was a little spoiled. 

“Now, Miss Seaverns was all right, and 
she was pretty and stylish, too; but her 
brother told me she had a beau in Wiscon- 
sin, but she’d marry papa because he could 
take her out automobiling, and because her 
father and mother did n’t like her beau and 
they did like papa. When I told papa, he 
looked kind of funny and he did n’t go there 
any more. So we must n’t find any one with 
a beau. Miss Seaverns did n’t want to mar- 
ry an old man anyhow, unless she had to, 
you know. Do you like old men?” 

“Yes, pretty well; not well enough to 
marry, however. What about Miss Cooper. 
She’s very kind-hearted, I think.” 

“She’s very nice; nobody but you could 
be nicer; but —” he hesitated; “she has 
such — such —big hands. It’s no dis- 
grace to have large hands, but I don’t think 
father would like it.” 

He took up admiringly the pretty hand 
that was lying on Miss Hetherton’s knee. 

“Now, if she had hands like yours,” he 
said. “They feel like velvet. I love to have 
you touch my face.” 

She took the face, which was growing so 
brown and healthy-looking, between her 
hands and squeezed it laughingly. 

“Well, Miss Stearns has pretty hands and 
is kind-hearted, too; what’s the matter with 
her?” 

“She’s not quite—not quite — well, 
she is n’t like you.” 

“No,” she said, teazingly, “she’s hand- 
some and I’m not.” 

He looked at her with a critical air and 
finally said, honestly: “ You’re not what any 
one would call handsome, exactly, but when 
I read about duchesses and queens and 
princesses, I always think of you. Father 
said he thinks I mean you are distinguished; 
are you?” He looked at her inquiringly. 

“Tell me what you’ve told your father 
about me,” she said, not answering his ques- 
tion. “Own up, Charles Harrison! What 
did you say about me? I know you don’t 
think me handsome, but what do you think 
me?” She put her cheek to his coaxingly. 

“Tf you catch me before I get to that tree, 
I'll tell you,” he said, darting off with her in 
hot pursuit. In and out among the trees they 
ran until she sank to the ground laughing 
and panting. 
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“Would n’t you like to know?” he said, 
tauntingly, as he dropped beside her. 

“T’ll ask your father right straight out, 
if I ever see him,” she threatened. 

“Oh, I forgot, ” said Charles Harrison, 
searching i in his pockets for something. ‘ ‘He 
told me to thank you for being so good to 
me and to say he hoped I was n’t bothering 
you. I’m not, am I?” 

Reassured, he went on. 

“And he said — well, I’ll let you read it 
yourself.” 

He produced a letter from his pocket 
and she read: “Invite Miss Hetherton to 
stay two weeks longer as your guest, if they 
can spare her from the store.” 

“What store does he mean ?”’ she asked, 
wonderingly. 

“The store you work for; don’t you work 
in a store? I heard them say you did, and 
I told father so.” 

Miss Hetherton laughed helplessly. 

“Yes, dear, I certainly do work very hard 
in stores,” she said, wiping her eyes, “but 
not in the way you think. For ten long 
years I’ve been at it. I began when I was 
eighteen; so now you know how old I am.” 

“Eighteen and ten are twenty-eight,” 
said he, thoughtfully. “You have n’t any 
gray hair, though, and you don’t look so 
very old; anyway, I always liked people 
that were kind of old better than any one 
else.” He put his cheek against her arm 
with a caressing motion. 

“Ts store work very hard?” he inquired. 

“The hardest in the world.” 

He switched the pine-needles around with 
a stick. 

“Do you think you could stand it nine 
years more? I’ll be twenty-one then and 
old enough to be married. I’ll have some 
money, then, too — not very much; but you 
don’t like much money, do you?” 

“Well, I’d like enough to get something 


‘to eat, you know; but if what you have is n’t 


enough, perhaps I’ll have some to help out.” 

“Then that’s settled,” said he, briskly, 
“and I’m glad of it. I wish it was as easy 
to find some one for papa. Don’t you know 
some one? I’m getting discouraged around 
here. There’s something the mattter with 
every one. You’re going to stay, aren't 
you?” 

“T think I can arrange it with the stores,” 
she said, very gravely. 

To the complete surprise and ecstatic 
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joy of Charles Harrison, his father came the 
following night. Miss Hetherton had gone 
to bed early and knew nothing of the arrival 
until the next morning, when, at daybreak, 
the boy knocked at her window, whispering, 
“Papa’s here. Do hurry and let us go to 
the woods before he gets to talking with 
people. He’s so polite, he is always talking 
to every one and we’ll never get started, if 
he begins. Put on your blue dress, just for 
this once. I’ll bring a lot of papers, so you 
won’t spoil it.”” 

Attired in her best dress, smiling to her- 
self as if greatly amused, she went to break- 
fast. 

She had “‘a very good idea of the father’s 
moral and spiritual make-up,” she had 
written to her sister; ‘‘ but except that he was 
old, she had no idea whatever of his personal 
appearance; she always thought of him as 
a grown-up edition of his son.” 

The tall, handsome man introduced by 
Charles Harrison startled her. 

“Your son is not a master-hand at de- 
scription,” she said, quickly recovering her- 
self. 

“No, he' certainly is not,” he replied, his 
eyes twinkling merrily. 

She wondered what the boy had said of 
her, the thought of which seemed to amuse 
him so. 

“Perhaps he does not think me ‘dis- 
tinguished’ after all,” thought she, a little re- 
sentfully. 

Ifa day on shipboard is equal to a year on 
land for learning people’s characteristics, 
what length of time must a day in the woods 
equal — where life is reduced to almost 
primitive conditions? 

The haunts of the fern, the tiny spring, 
the little pool in its rocky basin, in which 
Miss Hetherton and the boy loved to wade, 
the bushes under which the hammock and 
Tug were so cunningly hidden every night, 
were all proudly displayed to the visitor, 
who soon seemed to be as much at home as 
if he had spent his summer there, and he 
covered himself with glory by finding the 
fern for which they had hunted so long, only 
a step from the hammock. The boy was 
beamingly happy. 

“T could n’t find anybody for you, father,” 
he began, after the lunch had been disposed 
of and the three — Miss Hetherton in the 
hammock and the boy and his father on 
the rug — were comfortably resting. “I 
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could n’t find anybody for you, father, but 
I found some one for myself.” 

His father looked a little startled. 

“You’re beginning young, son,” said he, 
watching the smoke of his cigar curling up- 
ward. 

“T’m not going to be married for nine 
years; not until I’m twenty-one.” 

“When may I have the pleasure of meet- 
ing the young lady? Why did n’t you bring 
her along? Or does Miss Hetherton object 
to her?” 

The boy laughed delightedly. 

“Object to her! Well, I guess not, when 
it’s herself.” 

His father sat up, profound amazement 
so strongly depicted in his face and attitude 
that Miss Hetherton’s laugh rang out. 

“You look rather disagreeably surprised 
at your daughter-in-law-elect,” she said. 
“Well, I know I’m not handsome and you 
don’t approve of red hair, but there’s no 
telling what the years may do, so don’t look 
so depressed. I may develop into quite a 
famous beauty in nine years.” 

The look of admiration in his eyes made 
her drop her own audacious ones. 

“Son,” said he, resuming his smoking, 
“your tastes and mine are so much alike 
generally that I don’t quite understand how 
it is that you did n’t think of Miss Hether- 
ton for me. You know you have plenty of 
time to look out for yourself.” 

Miss Hetherton looked astonished and 
then assumed an impersonal expression. 

“T did think of it,” said Charles Harri- 
son. “I thought of it a lot, but you said 
you wanted some one kind-hearted and Miss 
Hetherton is n’t.” 

The man looked amused; the woman, 
surprised. 

‘“‘She’s kind-hearted to me, all right, but 
not to anybody else. She won’t ever go into 
the woods with Don when he begs; you 
know they won’t let him come down to these 
woods; and — and — Oh, a whole lot of 
things more she is n’t very kind-hearted 
about.” 

“T don’t like the other woods,” mur- 
mured Miss Hetherton. 

“But if you were kind-hearted you’d go 
anyway,” said the boy. “I don’t care for 
kind-hearted people myself, very much. 
They’re too fussy; but you do, papa, so I 
knew she wouldn’t do. Then another 
thing, she has red hair, and you would n’t 
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have a thing to say to Miss Laing because 
her hair was red.” 

His father laughed long and loud. 

“Then I knew, papa, that Miss Hether- 
ton did n’t like old men.” 

It was Miss Hetherton’s turn to laugh. 

“Well, I’ve only a toe in the grave, son,” 
he said, apologetically. 

“And I knew she did n’t like rich men —” 

“Well, I’d suit her there!” his father 
murmured. 

“Father, you know you are rich,” said his 
son, severely. ‘But I didn’t tell any one 
how rich you are. I guess they all think 
you’re poor, because I have n’t a watch or 
anything. So that’s how I did n’t get Miss 
Hetherton for you. But I’d have been 
saved a lot of trouble if I thought she’d 
have suited you.” 

‘Well, I’ll confess now, since it’s all over 
and no chance for me, that there are shades 
of red hair that I absolutely fall down and 
worship — not pink, you know, like Miss 
Laing’s, but something like — yes, quite 
like — Miss Hetherton’s.” 

He looked at her judiciously. 

“Then as for the kind-hearted part — 
well, you know, of the two, I’d rather have a 
person kind to a boy than to a dog.” 

“Tf you had wanted her, she would n’t 
want you, anyhow; so it would n’t do you 
any good now; but if I had known that be- 
fore, maybe I might have made her like 
you. But I didn’t tell her anything about 
how fine you are, and all that,”’ said Charles 
Harrison, looking grieved. 

“Charles Harrison, I think you told me 
everything that could possibly be told about 
your father; and a lot more that you did n’t 
think you were telling. And I’ll say now, 
since it’s all over and my fate is sealed, that 
I think your father is quite young. You 
know I’m rather in the ‘sere and yellow’ 
myself; and as for being rich, I did n’t want 
any man richer than I am, because I am too 
rich now.” 

Father and son looked equally bewil- 
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“You work in a. store?’’ said Charles 
Harrison, doubtfully. 

His father was silent. 

“Yes, shopping. I’m somebody when 
I’m at home,” she said, casting down her 
eyes. “Living in New York, I suppose 
you have n’t heard of Helen Hetherton, of 
New Orleans?” 

Mr. Leonard stopped smoking. 

“T thought your name was Louise.” 

“So it is, en famille.” 

“You don’t think me handsome, Charles 
Harrison,” she continued, ‘“‘but that only 
shows the power of good clothes. Wait until 
you see me dressed up.” She looked at 
them triumphantly. 

Mr. Leonard appeared unaccountably 
depressed. 

“Well, son,” with a sigh,“neither you 
nor I need hope for any favors from the 
famous Miss Helen Hetherton. If it were 
Miss Louise, now! But there’s no use. 
Is n’t it about time to go back, Miss Hether- 
ton?” 

“Not Miss Hetherton; Lowise/’’ she cor- 
rected. “I told you it was Louise en 
famille.” 

She half held out a hand, smiling and 
blushing. 

“Has n’t she lovely hands, papa?” said 
Charles Harrison, who was lying on his 
stomach, kicking up his heels. 

“The prettiest in the world,” said his 
father, with a look which made the boy 
wonder. “Run and get a bucket of fresh 
water, son; but come here first and kiss your 
father.” 


“And he made the match!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Hayes. ‘Well, I never! The richest 
and the handsomest woman in New Orleans! 
Well, I never!” 

“Yes, Charles Harrison always knew 
what he was about,” said Aunt Matilda. 
“Catch him selecting anybody common! 
He’s as odd as Job’s hat-band, but he knows 
a thing or two.” 





THE PROMOTION OF LEMUEL CADY 


By ELLIOT WALKER 


JE sat down without waiting, 
j you see.” Blanche Cady — 
\ i H# her cheeks were more pink 
)\j than usual (lately she wore a 

Fj Cc J ready blush) — looked up at 
her father, smiling brightly, as, reaching 
under the table, her fingers gave those of 
Dale Acton a surreptitious squeeze. 

“T see. Yes, my dear. That’s right. 
I—I’m late. Ah! Dale, glad to see you. 
Yes, never wait for me.” The gray, weary- 
looking man bowed to Acton, nodded with 
averted eyes to the others, and slid into his 
chair, heavily, uncomfortably. 

His voice was hoarse and unnatural, so 
unlike the cheery tone of Lemuel Cady that 
Fidelia, his wife, regarded him with worry. 

“Lem, you’re not well.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, Fidy. 
strong.” 

“Father, 
Blanche. 

“No — no, child. I’m all right.” Lem- 
uel pulled himself up, a forced grin working 
his lips. ‘‘Go on and eat,” he added. 
“Don’t mind me. I—TI just feel quiet, 
that’s all.” 

“Hard day, sir?” ventured Acton, with a 
view to saying the right thing. “I suppose 
business drags on a man as he grows older, 
and—” he halted at Cady’s indignant 
glare. “I—I mean,” came his faltering 
addition, “that we young fellows don’t feel 
so tired, nights.” 

“Perhaps not,’ said Lemuel, shortly, 
picking mechanically at his food. ‘‘I’m as 
good as ever, I guess. Dale, I want to see 
you after supper.” 

“Yes, sir; I’ll be glad to have a little 
talk.” The younger man’s face burned. 
Blanche’s color faded. She glanced anx- 
iously at her father. He was scowling at his 
plate. That dreaded “talk,” so long put 
off while all else had run so beautifully with 
never an objecting word, was surely at 
hand. The hour seemed unpropitious. 

Her beloved parent had moods of blunt 
directness for the settlement of important 


Make my tea 


you’ve caught cold,” from 


questions, and to-night, if facial expression 
meant anything, it was going to be a trying 
ordeal for her lover, while she awaited the 
opening of the library door in breathless 
suspense. Love was not blind to every- 
thing. Dale Acton was only a bookkeeper, 
like Lemuel Cady, and Lemuel had once 
stated, decidedly, that he hoped she would 
never marry a bookkeeper. 

But that was before he knew Dale, and 
he had always welcomed him, cordially; in 
fact, smiled at the growing intimacy. Surely, 
he knew how far it had progressed; or had 
these frequent visits appeared of slight mo- 
ment? Her mother, easy, optimistic soul in 
affairs of the heart, had beamed silent ap- 
proval. They, she and Dale, regarded 
matters as practically understood by her 
parents. Of course, there must be ‘‘a talk;” 
but her father was ever kindly and sympa- 
thetic, save for certain strict ideas concern- 
ing ways and means. Oh, he could n’t in- 
terfere because Dale was only a_book- 
keeper —and not yet the recipient of a 
large salary! That would come in time, 
Dale was so capable. 

Again Blanche stretched a hand beneath 
the cloth. It was a relief to feel a warm, 
assuring clasp. She was glad Dale had been 
placed at the table’s foot instead of oppo- 
site. Tightly her fingers pressed his, as 
their eyes, half amazed, half apprehensive, 
locked in a long gaze of mutual trust and de- 
termination. Was trouble coming? There 
was something almost humorous about it. 
Must they so unexpectedly prepare to fight, 
together? It looked that way, for the 
father’s remark had been tinged with a 
bitter belligerency. He was unlike himself, 
abstracted, icy, reserved. Verily, that blunt 
request savored not of peace. The words 
held a note of menace, like a threat uttered 
with chastisement close behind. Small won- 
der that Acton’s blood had leaped, sur- 
prised and hot, slowly to retreat from set 
brow and jaw. He was rather afraid of 
Lemuel Cady. 

“T guess we’re all through if you are, 
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Lem,” said Fidelia, who had watched her 
husband’s few mouthfuls, with distress 
augmented by his strange manner. “Why 
don’t you go to bed and not try to talk to 
any one? Really, dear, I believe I would. 
You act all beaten out.” 

Cady shoved back his chair with a grunt 
of contempt. 

““Confound it!” he cried. “Can’t I have 
any rest from even my own. I tell you I 
want to talk to this boy! Come, Dale.” 

He stalked out of the cosy dining-room. 
Acton, following, cast a surprised, back- 
ward glance at the bewildered faces of the 
two women. 

“Ts that father?” whispered Blanche. 

““No, it isn’t,’’ said Fidelia Cady. ‘‘Some- 
thing has happened!” 

Lemuel lighted the gas in his retreat, a 
combination of den, library, and working- 
room, then locked the door behind his visi- 
tor, and threw himself into an easy-chair, 
with a changed face. 

“Sit down,” he invited, yawning reliev- 
edly. “I guess you think I’m conducting 
myself queerly, but I’m almost crazy, my 
lad. I could n’t hold in any longer before 
my wife and girl. They’ve got to know. 
I have n’t the heart to tell it. You must 
help me out.” 

Acton eyed him in silence, his brows lifted 
interrogatively. More slowly ran his pulses 
as the nervous wariness of the lover about 
to be interviewed subsided to the calm rec- 
ognition of another’s woe far distant from 
his personal expectation of uneasy trial; for 
men view with equanimity the wounds of 
other men — sympathetically, yet superiorly 
from a sense of vantage. 

A quick formed suspicion flashed through 
Acton’s brain. This would not hurt his 
cause. Lemuel Cady had met disaster. 
Positions were reversed. He was not here to 
plead, but as a judge and counsellor. 

His inquiring nod received a grim reply. 

“T’m out of a job, that’s what!” 

‘“Whew!” Dale’s whistle of astonishment 
was not too surprised. “You!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Why, Mr. Cady!” 

“Oh, what is the use!”? Lemuel’s groan, 
disgusted and forlorn, came despairingly. 
“‘Don’t try to appear shocked, Dale. You 
know how it is, nowadays. Look at me! 
I’m gray. I know it. I’m be-spectacled. 
My hand trembles a bit. I can’t slide off a 
stool and fly around as once I could. I take 
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a little more time, fewer chances, am cay- 
tious and thoughtful, caring too conscien- 
tiously to have every detail exact. I can’t 
bluff — got past that. I can’t blow and 
threaten. and bulldoze and take advantage 
and be a nigger-driver. I don’t like to hurt 
feelings. I love peace, good will, steady, 
honest work, fair play, and decent remu- 
neration. This is what I have rutted into by 
trying to do the square thing by others, my 
boy. Now I’m fifty-seven and superan- 
nuated.” 

“Tt’s a confounded shame!” Acton got 
up and stamped. 

Cady laughed, bitterly. 

“Oh, get back into your chair!” said he. 
“Tt’s the way of the old dog. Let his fight- 
ing-powers wane, his fangs grow dull, his 
grip lessen, his legs stiffen, and who wants 
him? Put him out of the ring. Let him 
watch the pups blunder and tear, shedding 
much gore and making a tremendous noise 
in the scuffle. He can sit by and scratch his 
fleas. That’s what the world wants. Not 
the tried old watch-dog who knows his busi- 
ness and can quietly attend to it for his 
bones and bed after guarding the house for 
years, but the young ones with fresh blood, 
sharp teeth, ignorance, and activity. It’s 
a better investment, Dale.” 

“The old dogs can fight, though.” Acton 
leaned forward. ‘Once stir them up, give 
them a chance, and the pups find out mighty 
quick that they don’t know it all. I’ve seen 
the old fighters teach the young ones, tus- 
sling and showing them how, in play. By 
and by, tired of it, the pup gets a good nip, 
goes off yelping, and the next day he’s at it 
again.” 

‘And the next and the next,” said Cady, 
slapping his knee. “Finally, the veteran 
gets the worst of it and retires. The back 
yard is good enough for him. He’s aware 
of the fact. Yes, the experience is there, the 
fighting-spirit when roused, but his chance 
is gone — not only with the younger fellows, 
but with the crowd; even his owner goes 
back on him. That’s where I find myself, 
Dale — still strong, well, and capable for 
my age, but — that’s it. Who wants my 
slowly decreasing fighting-services in bwsi- 
ness? Who? Not Canebridge and Com- 
pany. Ten years ago, nothing would have 
induced them to part with me, and I was a 
bit gray then. To-day — well, I expressed 
my sentiments freely, took my hat, and 
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walked out. I did n’t totter, I marched; and 
I’m glad to think I took my oily ‘we are so 
sorry’ dose as a man should. They can go 
hang. I’m through!” 

It was Lemuel’s turn to rise up and stamp. 
Acton viewed him curiously. The older 
man’s sturdy figure, his strong, resolute 
features, his deep, emphatic voice, held no 
hint of incapacity. The look of fatigue had 
passed ; his clear eyes shone behind the wide 
glasses. Save for the grayness of hair and 
beard, and the wrinkles lining eye-corners 
and broad forehead, the aging bookkeeper 
looked no easy person to be parted from 
life’s activities. Yet, what was there for 
him in the world to do? 

“Tt seems ridiculous, absurd,” said Cady, 
calming. ‘‘Dale, I’m a good man. Only 
yesterday they asked my advice on a dozen 
knotty questions. What’s more, it was fol- 
lowed. I’ve been their right bower for fif- 
teen years. I don’t look at what seems the 
meanness of it.” 

“T do,” put in Acton. 

“You can’t. The whole matter is outside 
sentiment. I was simply figured up as a 
working machine. My probable running- 
powers have been carefully calculated. As 
a paying proposition for Canebridge and 
Company, Lemuel Cady could no longer be 
considered. A bit of rust here and there, 
the gears wearing, the shaft creaking — all 
right for the present, but how about the 
future? New machines are cheap. They 
can do better.” 

“How?” Acton’s query was put as if he 
already suspected but wished confirma- 
tion. 

“Pooh! Dale, how did you get your place 
at Treadwit’s ?” 

“Well,” smiling, ‘old Merry was pretty 
antiquated, you know. Gracious! he was 
most seventy.” 

“Yes,” dubiously, “he was —a clear- 
headed, faithful old fellow, though.” 

“Drawing $150 a month.” 

“He had been there thirty years, helped 
Treadwit build his business, worked day 
and night, and saved that concern his salary 
twice over. Well?” 

“Jonway and I went in at $50 a month, 
each; now we get $75 — apiece. I, alone, 
can handle the thing with a little help. Jon- 
way’s going to leave — there is n’t enough 
for both, and he’s found a position. Then 
I'll get $1,200 a year, Mr. Cady — the other 
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boys will give me a lift in rush times. I 
think I’ve done first-rate.” 

““You have, boy. So did Merry. So did 
I. Let’s see, you run the cash, general 
books, and oversee the office work ?” 

“Yes, sir.” Dale’s eyes sparkled. ‘“ Mr. 
Treadwit likes one man to be at the head. 
I suit him, somehow. He means to do well 
by me.” 

“No doubt,” drily, “while you last. Sav- 
ing $600 a year on this change, which you 
can bet has been figured on from the start, 
he ought to. Treadwit ’s keen. He has 
sampled you two boys, picked his choice, 
and you’re settled with him, in a place very 
similar to what I’ve had — for how many 
years, Dale?” 

“Eh! Why, a good many, I hope. He 
will increase my salary from time to time, 
he says.” 

“When?” Cady was again in his chair, 
eyeing his vis-a-vis intently. 

“Oh, as the work increases — as I grow 
more valuable! Not very soon, of course.” 

“Will you ask it?” 

“J —J] don’t know. I think that should 
be left to him, Mr. Cady. I imagine em- 
ployers dislike to be asked.” 

“They do,” affirmed Lemuel, with a de- 
cided head-bob. “I went on that principle, 
my boy. It took me ten years to get from 
$1,200 to $1,500 a year, and there I stuck. 
Besides, I was an experienced man when I 
went to Canebridge. Over forty and well 
trained. I’ve made bigger money in my 
day, but I was glad at that time to settle 
down for $100 per and future hopes.” 

“T’m only twenty-four, with my life be- 
fore me.’’ Acton smiled, confidently. 

“You’ll be forty, yes, fifty, in shorter 
order than you’ll believe,” returned Lem- 
uel, shaking his thick, whitened locks. 
“Months, years, decades, slide by to the 
man who works as you will; for you are de- 
termined, body and soul, to labor solely for 
your employers’ interests.” 

“Whose else?”? asked Acton, wondering. 

“Your own, of course.” Cady’s tone grew 
tense. ‘‘Work for yourself! Never forget 
that for a second. Learn all you can of 
Treadwit’s business for yourself, not for 
him. Absorb it for your own practical bene- 
fit. Make every bit of knowledge your men- 
tal property. Don’t be content with your 
job. Aim to assimilate every atom of infor- 
mation as you would use it in a business of 
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your own. Study to teach yourself to quit, 
not to stay. I taught myself to stay, and you 
see the result.” 

“Hum!” ejaculated Dale, pulling his 
fingers. “I never thought of things in that 
way. Sounds like business, though. Is it 
fair?” 

“Perfectly. More, it is your duty to live 
for your own interests if you expect to suc- 
ceed in life. Otherwise, you’ll prove a 
failure. Can’t you see? You are planning 
to serve. Plan to rule! Learn your service 
with an eye to ruling. Learn to fight with 
the conviction that winning is only won by 
unceasing, careful battle, and do not lie 
down in what seems an easy couch, licking 
the hand that feeds you, slaps you, pats you; 
for you’ll find it in the end a bed of thorns, 
and a boot below the fingers. I have so 
found it, Dale. A thousand pricks during 
the past month — ah! I felt it would come 
— at last, the kindly, nicely reckoned kick, 
and — here I am!” 

Acton made no immediate reply. He was 
busy with conflicting thoughts. He had felt 
his future to be assured, surely to develop 
on his teachings, on good old-fashioned 
principles of docility, and confidence in 
others. How would it be? Presently, he 
smiled doubtfully. 

“T can’t imagine fighting Mr. Treadwit,”’ 
he said. ‘‘He’s a pleasant, agreeable man 
—a trifle exacting, perhaps, but kind, 
always ready to answer questions, and to 
help a fellow out of a tangle.” 

“T know him well,” also smiling, but not 
with doubt. “Treadwit is n’t a bad sort. 
He would be really soft-hearted if it paid. 
But it does n’t, in trade. Once, this man 
failed through being too easy. Starting 
again on a basis of constant watchfulness, 
his success is due to cautious, diplomatic 
handling of men and details. Now he is 
foxy, wary, suspicious, trusting no one but 
himself, keeping tab on every little item, 
clerk or dustpan, for what advantage he may 
gain, yet masking his intentions by a display 
of his natural disposition as the pleasantest 
method of deception. He likes to feel nice, 
gentlemanly, and obliging, but the screw is 
between his thumb and forefinger every 
second, and don’t you forget that its almost 
imperceptible turning means life to Gideon 
Treadwit. This, he thoroughly believes, 
and I guess he’s right. If he let go his clock 
would run down mighty fast, and a second 
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failure would kill him. He is a proud, sensi- 
tive, high-strung man, working on principles 
foreign to his nature, but they are his hold- 
ing-teeth and he’ll never loosen that grip as 
long as he can see a dollar-mark.” 

Acton’s countenance wore a disturbed 
expression. 

“Mr. Treadwit does pinch a bit, all over,” 
he agreed. ‘I’m beginning to notice that. 
It’s a little more expected, here and there — 
not quite enough done; gentle suggestions 
which make a lot of work. He keeps me 
feeling that, no matter how hard I try, my 
best efforts fall just a mite short of what he 
anticipated. I keep trying to entirely please 
him, yet I don’t exactly hit it.” 

“You never will, Dale,” rejoined Cady, 
solemnly. 

“Oh, yes! I’ll get there in time.” 

“Never!” reiterated Lemuel. ‘Not while 
you aim to truckle to his whims.” 

“Truckle!” indignantly. ‘I do that to 
no one.” 

“It’s what you’re doing every day, boy. 
Treadwit knows it, too. It’s just what he 
wants. I’ll bet you suit him, exactly. He 
will weaken you, gradually, to the ‘coveted 
point of an excellent servant who is n’t quite 
satisfactory. You’ll so judge yourself, lose 
spirit, ambition, hope, self-confidence, and 
become a machine. You’ll distrust your 
capacity, be fearful, shrinking, doubtful, 
dreading large responsibilities, losing self- 
reliance and independence; at last, sucked 
dry, brains and health, by selfish methods, 
to be thrown aside like a squeezed lemon, 
juiceless and without essence —a rind. 
That’s right, Dale.” 

“Pleasant prospect! 
believe it.” 

“There are thousands undergoing the 
same process — young men, middle-aged 
men, old men. The pitiful spectacle is 
spread out for all who will see. If applica- 
tions differ, results do not. It is the pathetic 
sight of the man in the rut trying vainly to 
please. Do not be one of them, Dale. 
Think of Winfield Merry; think of me. We 
have fought a good fight under the condi- 
tions which confront you, but we battled for 
our masters, not for ourselves. Struggle for 
yourself, my lad. Show your teeth and 
fight!” 

He was speaking rapidly, with unusual 
excitement, his hands clenched, his voice 
full of an almost fierce urging. 


Humph! I don’t 
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Acton stared, thrilled by the tone of warn- 


ing. 

ny hardly understand you, Mr. Cady,” he 
said. ‘Surely, you’re not advising me to 
throw up a good place. I can’t change Mr. 
Treadwit, if your estimate of his character 
is correct. I like him. He likes me. What 
on earth is there to quarrel over? I’ll have 
to take my chances with him.” 

“Measure them!” cried Cady. “Listen 
tome. You two are merely individuals with 
the apparent power on his side. Are not 
youth, strength, and wits yours? Use your 
chances and beat him. He will respect you 
the more; yes, and tie to you, as will all men. 
Literally, no quarrel is called for,— I do not 
mean it so,— but have it made plain to 
Gideon Treadwit that he does not own you. 
Face him squarely on every issue. Say your 
say, firmly. Let him know that you are 
there upon your own business as well as his. 
Hold to your rights; demand your dues, and 
fear not. He is no fool. Only in this way 
will he ever give you credit, or care a rap for 
your future, Keep firm in the path, and ina 
year —”’ 

“You'll give me Blanche,” interrupted 
Acton, boldly. “I guess I’ll begin on you, 
Mr. Cady —as man to man, facing the 
issue. I’m here on this business. I’ll say 
my say. Come now! I take your advice, I 
take your daughter — and hold to my rights. 
If I get kicked out by Treadwit, no matter. 
I’ll be here with a wedding-ring, and she 
goes with me if I can put her under a com- 
fortable roof. We’ll measure our chances 
with the bread-and-butter part. Come 
now!” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed the astonished 
father, dumbfounded at this unexpected 
proposal. ‘‘Wait a minute, Dale. I — I’ve 
got to think of my girl a little. I’ll admit I 
have observed your attentions, but, er —er 
— are n’t you pushing the matter a bit reck- 
lessly ?” 

“No, sir,” returned the young man, 
steadily. ‘I’m after what I want, and ask- 
ing for it. I’ve measured you. I believe you 
are right about this fighting-plan, and I 
shall begin here and now, according to your 
precepts as bearing on a subject of the dear- 
est importance to us both. Will you back 
your words? I’m waiting.” 

His tone was very respectful, but firm. 
In his eyes shone an earnest, compelling 
light. He smiled gently. 
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Lemuel looked at the confident face, so 
full of good-natured decision. He noted the 
pleasant, unwavering features, boyish, yet 
promising that stamp which moulds the 
visage of the successful, self-made man, and 
his hand went out. 

“You shall have her, my son,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

There dwelt a triumphant happiness in 
his low reply. So much for his rights. He 
would go farther, assume all responsibilities 
possible, and shoulder a load to be carried 
by the stimulus of this new-found fire. It 
would bring him good — himself and others. 
He should promise things and do them. 

“To go back a little, Mr. Cady,” said he, 
briskly. ‘‘Have you anything in view?” 

“No! It’s going to be difficult, I fear. 
Dear me! I had almost forgotten my strand- 
ing. We can get along for a while; then — 
well, I suppose I’ll regret my independence. 
I had a spark left, Dale, and it flamed up.” 

“You mean they will not give a recom- 
mendation? That you left Canebridge in a 
way to hurt you?” 

‘No; oh, no!”” Lemuel began to chuckle. 
“‘T was gentlemanly, if I did speak my mind. 
They felt badly. I could see it. What I told 
them was true. But a check for $300 was 
offered to salve my injuries, and I refused 
it.” 

“You did?” 

“Dale, I simply could n’t stomach it. 
Very kind, of course, but I thanked them, 
shaking my head. ‘No, gentlemen,’ said I, 
‘accept my resignation, and allow me to 
leave to-day. My work is all up. It will 
cause no trouble. Keep your money for 
some one less widely known, less respected, 
less unfortunate, and more superannuated. 
I’m a good man, yet.’” 

“They nodded, glancing at one another. 
I bowed and walked out. Why I made that 
speech is beyond me, but I never felt bigger, 
and I don’t feel sorry to have discarded their 
peace-offering.” 

“Good!” cried Acton, regarding him at- 
tentively, “‘and then —” 

“T tramped for two hours, thinking. 
Dear me!” he sighed, “for myself, I care 
little. It is better now than later. My wife, 
though, will worry, and Blanche. I hate to 
break the news. The outlook is —” 

“Capital! Leave Mrs. Cady, my dear 
girl, and all the rest to me. I’ve something 
in mind for you —a place you’ll like and 
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fill, It will take some weeks, but I’ll move 
heaven and earth to get you there.” 

“Where?” gasped Lemuel. 

“T’ll tell Blanche. You'll learn at the 
proper time. I’m positive I can do it.” He 
started for the door. 

“Go it, then!” said Cady, amazed. 


“So Lem Cady is going to the State Legis- 
lature,”’ remarked a man on the street, the 
day after election. “I wish I had been here 
to vote for him. Lem’s just the right age, 
matured, sensible, perfectly honest, and an 
experienced, square man. He’ll represent 
us in good shape; we must keep him there. 
In a couple of years it ought to be Senator 
Cady. How did he come to run?” 

“Young Acton started the ball. He’s a 
fighter, that boy. Works for Treadwit, who 
swears by him, saying there is n’t an ounce 
of scare to the chap. Gideon is real funny 
about Acton — grins to himself and winks. 
Says he’s found a manager.” 

The broker, talking, laughed. 

“There’s a big chance with Treadwit, 
queer stick that he is,” added he. ‘For 
years Gideon has been groaning for the 
‘right man’ to take to his heart in his busi- 
ness. I declare, it looks like Treadwit and 
Acton by and by. I told Gid that I wanted 
his prize —jollying, you know, and he 
turned white.” 

“Well, I don’t care for that. How about 
Lem?” 

“Oh, the ball got rolling! The book- 
keepers, clerks, office-men generally, yes, 
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and the big business men, all took hold. It 
went through the entire district. Seems 
people knew Cady — every one had a good 
word for him. That man kept in touch with 
city interests, and has always been a kind, 
friendly fellow. Goodness! He went in 
easy. Dick Canebridge never worked 
harder. His father, too. They swore he was 
just the man for the place. Cady had been 
with them, you know.” 

“For a long time, yes. I wonder why he 
left? Recent, wasn’t it? Political bee, 
perhaps.” 

“Possibly,” returned the broker, care- 
lessly. “Anyway, good luck to him and his 
new job. He’ll do first rate. Here is my car. 
Don’t forget to vote next year, John. We 
need some old watch-dogs at the Capitol.” 

“They can’t be bought, anyhow,” laughed 
the other. ‘I’ll remember.” 

When the Honorable Lemuel Cady gave 
the bride away, his voice and eyes trembled, 
together. He was thinking of the evening 
of his consent. 

Later, a guest touched his shoulder. 
Turning, he faced Gideon Treadwit. The 
two gray heads, which had once bent over 
ledgers in the same office long ago, nodded 
significantly as their eyes met, and their 
hands clasped to hold for a hearty pressure. 

“This means?” queried Lemuel. 

“A great deal,” said Treadwit. ‘ Partner- 
ships, Lem. I guess Dale can stand two 
kinds. That boy has grown very close to my 
interests, somehow.” 

“T imagined he might,” replied Cady, 
innocently. 





A WINDY SUNSET 


- By ALICE F. TILDEN 


Flaming in angry might, 
Red swords to the zenith rise; 
Bare branches in purple light 
Toss against restless skies. 
The old elm swings and dips; 
The hills loom black and vast; 
And the breath is snapped between our lips 
By the wind that hurtles past. 





SON’S SON 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


ee az VARAH CULL fidgetted about 
Si j the room, longing to go to the 
& { window again. The last time 
ime) Gy there had certainly been an 
Was e) extra light over there. 

“ Jesse,” she spoke up, suddenly, with the 
startling effect in her own ears of having 
screamed it, ‘‘ Jesse, if your throat ’s real 
sore, had n’t you better go right to bed ? — 
and have your feet soaked? I’ll go get some 
water he’t up —” 

“T guess I can set up a while longer. I 
don’t feel specially feeble yit,”’ returned the 
old man, crisply. The Culls were a healthy 
lot, and even a sore throat was humiliating. 
It was yet more humiliating to be inwardly 
aware that this one was in a measure spe- 
cious — serving its use as a means to keep 
Sarah at home. 

“Some extry sleep would do you good,” 
persisted the gentle old voice of Sarah. If 
he went upstairs she could slip out just for a 
minute. To-night a minute might be so 
precious! If it was an extra light— She 
sat down suddenly in a chair, got up sud- 
denly — went with a certain fine resolution 
to the window and looked again. There 
was an extra light. Even as she looked, still 
another one bloomed out. 

“You’re lettin’ in a draught,” com- 
plained Jesse, coughing speciously. Jesse 
Cull was a deacon in the Rapid Creek 
Church, but to-night he forgot it. It was 
odd how past things appeared done away 
and all things become present to-night with 
both old people. Both were thinking of that 
extra light. 

Mrs. Cull drifted into the kitchen, and 
Jesse stole furtively to the window and fur- 
tively back to the old haircloth lounge. Two 
new ones —two/ And he had seen some- 
thing else —a woman’s shadow on a cur- 
tain. Annie was not stout; the shadow had 
been. 

“Looks like it — looks like it,’”? muttered 
restlessly the old man behind his grizzled 
beard. And if it was — 

“Sarah! Where be you, Sarah?” he 


called, in ready suspicion. There had been 
time for her to go to the door. Sarah was 
not to go to the door. 

“I’m coming, Jesse,” she called back, 
and her voice sounded excited to his ears. 
He connected the new note with the stout 
shadow on Willy’s curtain — Sarah had 
seen it, too. In the depths of his stubborn 
old heart Jesse Cull inordinately longed to 
talk with Sarah about the shadow; to say, 
“Ts it Urania Barber, think? Urania’s the 
best one.” But the Culls were a set lot. 
What had been decreed had been decreed. 
Nothing could change a Cull decree; nor 
death — nor life. 

Sarah was thinking sighingly of this as she 
came back into the room. Not herself a 
Cull, yet the Cull will hedged her in. The 
hedge was so high she despaired of climbing 
it. For five years she had dwelt here on this 
side of it and Willy, child of her middle age, 
had dwelt on the other side. And all be- 
cause of a slip of a girl with the wrong name 
— such a little slip to be over there in great 
stress to-night! Suppose she had been a 
Taylor; she was a Cull now. No one could 
marry a Cull and stay a Taylor, reflected 
the sad little mother of Willy. Besides — 
oh, besides, was to-night any time to be re- 
membering family feuds? To-night was the 
time for the mothers of great sons to stand 
by the sons’ little wives in their dread hour. 

“And me over here knitting wool socks!” 
groaned Sarah Cull. She dropped her work 
and went to the window again — openly, in 
a desperate spurt of courage. She rattled 
the shade as she slid it up. The noise woke 
Jesse from a brief doze. 

“Ts it snowin’? Or ain’t you be’n there 
long enough to find out?” he rasped. He 
did not mean to rasp at Sarah; it was not at 
all his habit. But the man’s inward un- 
easiness and apprehension must have out- 
ward vent. 

‘Ts it snowin’, I say?” 

Sarah’s voice, oddly unlike Sarah’s, shot 
over her shoulder to him: ‘‘There’s lights 
all over the house! The brightest one’s in 
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Annie’s room. It ain’t Urania Barber, for 
there ain’t any curls in the shadow — 
Urania Barber had ought to be there!” 
It was a little anxious cry at the end, and 
the old man, listening against his will to the 
little bulletin, knew in his soul there was 
some one else that ought to be there. 

“Ts it pilin’ up?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s piling up — it’s piling up!” 
And he knew Sarah meant her own distress, 
and not the snow. Any one but a Cull — 
he himself, born a Smith or a Brown or an 
Anybody-Else — would go over there to the 
window and give that anxious little figure 
a gentle push and say: “‘Run along, Mother, 
run along. I warrant they’ll be glad to see 
ye!” 

Mother — Jesse Cull visibly started. How 
long had it been since he said “‘ Mother” to 
Sarah? What would happen if he said it 
now? He laughed soundlessly in his throat 
— it seemed a grim joke. 

The first time — in a wave of memory the 
incidents of the first time flowed over him. 
He saw them quite clearly, as if he had just 
rubbed his spectacles with his great silk 
handkerchief. He heard quite clearly the 
nurse’s creaking steps — Urania had been 
stout then, too. The very suspense, awful 
and unbearable, crept over him again. He 
was waiting again helplessly, all his soul 
aquiver. He seemed to himself a coward — 
coward! — because he could do nothing for 
Sarah. Then his heart turned to water with 
fear of what might happen — what hap- 
pened to other women. A Sarahless world 
stared him in the face; he saw himself getting 
up to Sarahless days and going to bed to 
Sarahless nights — doing all his monoto- 
nous little chores with no one to look out 
that he wore his old blue yarn mittens or 
did not forget his milk-pails when he went 
to the barn. How could he dress for meet- 
ing Sunday mornings without Sarah, or sit 
out the long evenings ? — or live, or move, 
or have his being? 

Then the little cry through the still house, 
and Urania coming to tell him Willy had 
come. Then he had gone in to Sarah and 
called her “Mother.” That had been the 
first time. 

Suddenly Jesse Cull came back to the 
present out of a tender past. He felt oddly 
old and tired, and in need of Sarah. But 
Sarah was not there. He got to his feet in a 
dazed way, confused by his dreaming, and 


went through all the plain little rooms in 
search of her. He climbed the steep stairs 
rheumatically. 

“Sarah, where be you? Sarah!” he 
called, but in his soul he knew. He was glad 
— in his soul — that he could not find her, 
Jesse Cull had been waiting all this time for 
Sarah to defy his will. 

She had heard the rumble of wheels, as 
she stood at the window, and they sounded 
like old Doctor Sloane’s wheels. They 
were his, for they stopped with a startling 
cessation of rumbling and clattering at 
Willy’s gate. She saw the stooped old figure 
leap out over the wheel with the eagerness 
of a boy. She saw Willy loom bigly in the 
lighted doorway — saw him bound down 
the path to meet the old figure. And though 
her near-sighted eyes failed her then, her 
heart saw the white anxiety in Willy’s face. 

“He’s turning this way —they’re both 
turning,” the watcher thought, with a beat- 
ing throat. ‘‘They’re talking about me! 
The doctor’s saying, ‘Ain’t she coming?’ 
and Willy’s saying, ‘No!’ Poor Willy — 
poor Willy — poor Willy!” 

“T’m coming!” Sarah Cull cried, clearly, 
and did not know that it was not aloud. In 
an instant’s time all her agitations and fears 
left her. She was going to Willy and poor 
little Annie. A strange feeling possessed her 
that she had meant to go all the time. 

Jesse was apparently dozing in his chair, 
but she did not tiptoe past him. She walked 
with a firm tread, ready to answer calmly, 
“T’m going over to Willy’s,” if Jesse woke 
and asked questions. She stopped a mo- 
ment in her progress to shade the lamplight 
from his face and to throw a light shawl 
over his knees — Jesse’s knees felt the cold. 
Certain other things required attention out 
in the kitchen, if she were to be gone long. 
She must plan a little for Jesse’s breakfast 
and set out his milk-pails. His thick yarn 
mittens must be where he would be sure to 
see them, and the old wool cap with ear- 
laps. She tried to think of everything Jesse 
would need when he went to the barn in the 
morning. 

“He’s getting so forgetful!” she worried. 
“Just as likely as not he’d start off bare- 
headed! I’ll have to run across and see to 
him, anyway.” Unless—a shudder ran 
through her slender frame — unless Jesse 
should never want her to come across again. 

She put on hood and shawl and went 
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hurrying across the road to Willy’s. The 
houses were set diagonally opposite and had 
an effect of being a long way apart. This 
effect was perhaps heightened in neighbor- 
hood eyes by the knowledge of the long 
separation between parents and son. The 
Cull trouble was an old story in Rapid 
Creek. On her way Sarah Cull met one of 
the neighbors. 

“Good-evenin’, Mis’ Cull,—it’s you, 
ain’t it?” 

“Good-evening,”’ was Sarah’s only reply. 

“Tt ain’t meetin’-night, so I suppose 
you’re goin’ callin’ ?” 

“Ves, I’m going calling.” 

“Over to Mis’ Spears’s ?” 

“No,” sharply. Then suddenly, straight 
and fine in her faded hood and shawl, she 
faced the peering, curious neighbor. 

“I’m going over to my son’s,” she said, 
and hurried on. 

She had never set foot inside Willy’s 
home, yet now she stepped in with a queer 
sense of having been there yesterday. The 
little kitchen looked as she had seen it so 
many times in her mind. The teakettle on 
the stove, Willy’s hat on a nail, the very 
soaper and tin dipper over the sink, had a 
familiar look. But the penetrating odor of 
something burning had not been there in 
her dreams. She ran to the shining little 
stove and snatched away the toaster with 
two cindery slices. The kettle, as she lifted 
it, was very light; it must be filled. On the 
little kitchen table was the beginning of a 
meal — two plates laid, flanked neatly by 
knives and forks; the sugar-bowl and spoon- 
holder toed a line in the table-cloth. But 
there was no food — Willy had had no 
supper. 

She stepped out into the hall and listened 
to the voices upstairs. One of them was the 
capable voice of Urania Barber; she was 
not needed up there. Back in the kitchen 
she went vigorously to work getting supper 
for Willy. Dear, dear, how good it seemed! 
If Jesse were to come and sit down, too — 
the three of them again, in the old way! 

She would make minute-cakes. Willy had 
been such a boy for minute-cakes — per- 
haps he would eat one of those even to- 
night, in his stress of mind. 

“Tf his mother makes them,” Sarah Cull 
thought, tenderly. She worked fast and 
deftly, stepping about with light tread. The 
beautiful neatness of the little kitchen and 
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pantry filled her with pride — this was the 
way she had always imagined them. She 
had always known Annie made Willy a 
good wife. Poor little Annie — poor little 
Annie! 

Footsteps sounded outside. They had a 
stealthy, padded sound. She went to the 
door and peered out — called gently. No 
one answered, but she could dimly see a 
figure stealing away. She went back with a 
strange tight feeling in her throat. If it 
was — 

“Tt was,” murmured Sarah Cull; “I 
know it was.” 

There was no cream for Willy’s tea; there 
must be cream. She would run home and 
get some; it would take but a minute. 

Sarah Cull was nearly seventy, but she 
ran like a girl —lightly, with her skirts 
gathered in her hands. Some one coming 
across the street made a wide detour to avoid 
meeting her, and she laughed softly to her- 
self. Jesse was not at home. She did not 
hunt for him, but she knew. She found the 
cream and hurried back. Willy stood in the 
middle of the little kitchen, gazing about 
him blankly. 

“Sit right down; sit right down!” his 
mother cried from the door. ‘The minute- 
cakes are done to a turn — minute-cakes, 
Willy!” 

“Mother!” 

But she would not let him come to her; 
she did not dare. With a great effort she 
chatted and smiled, putting the little supper 
on the table with trembling old hands. 
Willy would not sit down, but at sight of her 
disappointed face took one of the little cakes 
in his hand. It was he who spoke first of 
Annie. 

‘Mother, she’s grand! There never was 
any one else so brave, never in the world!” 
And she nodded at him across the little 
table understandingly, though in her soul 
lived the memory of another woman who 
had been brave. 

Urania Barber came bulkily down the 
narrow stairs and into the room. Her 
shrewd old eyes took in the meaning of the 
picture she saw, but her shrewd old heart 
was wise. 

“T’m glad you’re got a good fire goin’, 
Mis’ Cull,”’ she said, briskly. ‘‘Here’s some 
little things I wisht you’d hang over the 
horse for me. Set ’em up close’s you can 
without singein’ ’em.” She went back, 
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bulkily, up the stairs. Sarah Cull stood 
gazing at the tiny clothes heaped in her 
hands. A soft color crept over her thin old 
face. 

Willy came and gazed with her, in a sort 
of tender daze. He put out a great finger 
and prodded the little heap. ‘Mother, 
Mother!” he whispered, telling the whole 
story. She turned on him suddenly, seeing 
not the great, abashed fellow standing there, 
but a little, fragile thing in tiny clothes like 
these in her hands. Such little clothes, such 
a little creature! — Jesse had brought him 
to her, himself. ‘Here he is, Mother,” 
Jesse had said. Mother — she had hardly 
known which was sweeter, the little child or 
the little name. 

The evening wore away into the night. 
Then, while they waited, the Angel of Life 
came into the house. Willy, wild with joy, 
blundered down with the news. Then to 
Sarah Cull came instant need of Jesse. 
Jesse must know — she must go to him. 
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She caught up her shawl and ran to the 
door, her old feet swift to bear good tidings, 
Jesse was there on the steps — in a flash 
of thought before she spoke she wondered 
if she had not known he would be there, 
waiting. 

“Jesse, Jesse, it’s a boy! He’s come, 
Jesse!” 

He put out cold hands to her, boyishly, 
His old face gleamed redly in the square of 
lamplight. ‘The little rascal!” he shouted, 
as though she were deaf. Like little children 
they laughed together. The tiny hand of his 
son’s son drew Jesse Cull across the tabooed 
threshold. The son’s son’s tiny, imperative 
cry loosed the hard knot of the Cull will and 
it fell away from the old man at last. He 
listened delightedly. 

“Hear that, will ye, Mother! Will you 
listen to the spunky little chap!” 

“T hear — I’m listening, Jesse”— but it 
was the dear old name that “ Mother” 
heard, above the tiny cry. 





SILENCE 


By’ CHARLES HAMILTON MUSGROVE 


I am the word that lovers leave unsaid, 
The eloquence of ardent lips grown mute, 
The mourning mother’s heart-cry for her dead, 
The flower of faith that grows to unseen fruit. 


I am the speech of prophets when their eyes 
Behold some splendid vision of the soul; 
The song of morning stars, the hills’ replies, 

The far call of the undiscovered pole. 


And, since I must be mateless, I shall win 
One boon beyond the meed of common clay: 
My life shall end where other lives begin, 
And live when other lives have passed away. 





MEN AND AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


By DAVID S. BARRY 


Washington and the Presidential Candidates : 
Hughes, of New York, and His Chances : 


Friend of Corporations : 
Bid for the Colored Vote 


Fairbanks, the Non-magnetic : 


Taft, and Roosevelt’s Choice of Him : 
Knox, of Pennsylvania, Not the 
Foraker’s 


: Cannon, Cortelyou, and Shaw : 


Many Humors oj the Preliminary Work of Politicians 


ae ASHINGTON during the off- 
‘ season is not a very good point 
4 ad \3 from which to get a line on the 
) political situation. But so 
Ga many of the presidential can- 
= reside here temporarily that there is 
bound to be information — of a more or less 
trustworthy character — floating about. It 
is a political aphorism that senatorial and 
vice-presidential candidates rarely ever win 
the presidency, but Washington has fur- 
nished the Republican candidate nearly 
every time. Next year may be no exception 
to the rule. 

As to the Democratic situation, ‘that is 
different. There would seem to be no seri- 
ous opposition to the nomination for the 
third time of that peerless leader of a lost 
cause, William Jennings Bryan. It matters 
not that a large element of his party have 
repudiated his government-ownership-of- 
railroads policy, that the gold men are still 
distrustful of him, and that he has been 
shown to be a man of ordinary clay gener- 
ally. He is the only Democrat in sight who 
would have any chance of making even a 
respectable fight against the Republicans, 
and so, in spite of his radicalism, his uncer- 
tainty, and his equivocal attitude on the 
important public questions, he seems des- 
tined to lead his party for the third time to 
defeat — or victory. Evidently, too, Mr. 
Bryan is as eager to serve as standard- 
bearer as his party is helpless without him. 

Of the Republicans, first in point of bulk 
and possibly in strength before the people 
as a public man is William Howard Taft, 
Secretary of War. “Bill” Taft they called 
him when he was Yale’s baseball stone wall. 
“Secretary” Taft he is called in Washing- 
ton, although he has also the title of Judge, 

m his service on the Federal bench in 


Ohio under appointment of President Har- 
rison, whose Solicitor-General he had been; 
and Governor, from his service as Chief 
Executive of the Philippines under Pres- 
ident McKinley. 

Mr. Taft is the Roosevelt candidate be- 
cause he represents the so-called Roosevelt 
policies of radical anti-corporation reform 
legislation and the Roosevelt personality 
more nearly than any other man in sight. 
The President would have liked Root were 
he not popularly supposed to be devoted to 
the interests of the corporations; or Knox, 
had he not supported the Senate’s compro- 
mise on the railroad-rate bill as against the 
President’s “no court review” hill; or Cor- 
telyou, if it were possible to nominate him. 

Howeyer that may be, Mr. Taft is the 
President’s candidate, and must stand or fall 
on that platform. It will be the making of 
him in some States; his weakness in others; 
but on the whole, he will be the stronger for 
it. Secretary Taft may not be the shrewdest 
politician in the world, but he is a broad- 
minded, honorable, clean man, of good in- 
telligence, an earnest, genial manner, a big 
heart, and a most attractive personality. 

Judge Taft’s Ohio brother, the one who 
owns the Cincinnati newspaper, has been 
running the Taft campaign so far, and he 
will probably be able to get the unanimous 
support of the Ohio delegation for his candi- 
date. As for Secretary Taft, he is some- 
what restive under the grooming. He did 
not want to be President; he wanted to go 
on the Supreme Court bench. But his wife 
and his brothers said, “‘No;”’ and so the 
big, good-natured, complacent fellow finds 
himself the storm centre of the presidential 
fight. 

He just could n’t help it, and so he smiles 
and does not protest. Secretary Taft is 
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Home of Secretary Taft, at Washington, D. C. 


one of those men who go through life with 
a cheery air, but who display steel back- 
bones when occasion requires. He is a big 
man, but he is lighter in weight than he 
was. After a system of dieting which he. a wide and varied public career. He is a 


followed as far as he dared, he got down 
to two hundred and seventy pounds, but 
does not intend to fool with the system 
much more for fear of impairing his health 
and strength. 

Mr. Taft eats little and drinks less, and 
his skin is as smooth as a child’s. His eye 
is as clear as crystal. He is not big from 
eating, drinking, or lack of exercise, but 
just because he was born that way. His 
father, Judge Alonzo Taft, who was Secre- 
tary of War in Grant’s cabinet, was a big 


man, and his brothers and all members of 
the family are big. He has the strength of 
a giant and the gentleness of a woman. 
He is not yet fifty, but he has already had 


poor man, never having had time to accu- 
mulate money. He lives in a rented house 
on K Street in Washington, his children are 
at school and in college, and it is the popu- 
lar opinion that his brothers, who are men 
of means, assist him in meeting the extraor- 
dinary expense, especially in footing the 
campaign bills. 

In comparing the merits of Mr. Taft and 
General Leonard Wood, both his special 
friends, as public men, President Roosevelt 
once said, ‘‘Wood is a man who would be 
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Drawing-room at the residence of Secretary William H. Taft 


stopped by no obstacle in performing his 
public duties in such a way as to win the 
approval of his superiors and enhance his 
own career. Judge Taft would do his duty 
under whatever circumstances and at what- 
ever cost to his own plans or prospects. 
With him the public good is always para- 
mount to his private interests.” 

Governor Hughes of New York may not 
be a candidate. This will depend upon 
how political matters in New York State 
turn out. At present his friends declare 
that he is giving no thought to the question 
of candidates or delegates, but is simply 
endeavoring to do his duty as Governor, 
leaving political matters to take care of 
themselves. Some of his friends are can- 
vassing the situation for him, however, and 
if they can control the delegates there is 
little doubt that Hughes will be the Em- 
pire State candidate. That he has the peo- 
ple back of him seems evident from the way 
they stood by him in his fight with the ma- 
chine in the Legislature; but, even so, he 
might not be able to get the delegates. 

Things have been in such a chaotic state 
that the fight for control has not yet been 


made. President Roosevelt, who is very 
friendly to Governor Hughes, wants the 
New York votes for Taft; and Governor 
Hughes, who does not seem to be quite so 
friendly to President Roosevelt, will not 
say that he wants them for himself or that 
he is at all concerned about what becomes 
of them. He is a man of strong convictions, 
who keeps his own counsel. He has a pow- 
erful weapon in the public utilities law, 
and his veto of the two-cents-a-mile rail- 
road bill has drawn to his support some of 
the conservative corporation strength that 
but for this veto might have looked upon 
him as altogether too radical. In writing 
that veto Governor Hughes may not have 
been “‘ playing politics,” as has been charged, 
but the result is a good thing for him polit- 
ically. He had nothing to lose by his veto 
— because with the public utilities bill he 
can make the railroads do as he says — 
and everything to gain, as he demonstrates 
to the moneyed interests that he is not so 
much of a radical after all. 

Governor Hughes is an unknown quan- 
tity in Washington, where he has never been 
except on a flying visit to the White House 
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Hon. Chas. E. Hughes, Governor of New York 


at night. There are those here, however, 
who know him and who have their critical 
eye upon him at all times. 

His newspaper pictures are wonderfully 
faithful portraits. 

A study of them will show that the most 
noticeable and striking feature of the Hughes 
make-up is the whiskers. They are red, 
and grow, in a great untrimmed bunch, all 
over the broad “skinny” face. When Mr. 
Hughes is talking his big square jaw waggles 
and carries his mop of whiskers up and 
down and sideways and crosswise, as rap- 
idly as a sewing-machine shuttle. The 
whiskers are everywhere at once, touching 
each point in the area of their circulation, 
for the smallest fraction of a moment, flit- 
ting lightly, and bobbing about as if pro- 
pelled by machinery. They clear the sur- 
rounding atmosphere in a twinkling, and 
a study of the combination in action is un- 
doubtedly what caused Mr. Hearst vulgarly 
to dub his distinguished competitor an ‘“‘an- 
imated feather duster.” 

He is without personal magnetism; and 
while right-minded citizens must applaud 
the ideals which he represents and indorse 
the basic principles for which he stands, 





Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania 


they can hardly be expected to enthuse 
over him or make any personal sacrifices 
to cast their vote on election-day. Mr. 
Hughes is a graduate of Brown University. 
He is, after all, merely a hard-headed, plod- 
ding lawyer, who has argued the cases of 
his clients to the very best of his ability, 
and who, when doing it, probably never 
dreamed of making himself a public char- 
acter. 

In public speaking Mr. Hughes has a cu- 
rious and not altogether pleasing habit of 
putting his thumbs into the arm-holes or 
pockets of his waistcoat, and striding like 
a caged lion from one end of the platform 
to the other, talking the while rapidly ina 
heavy and somewhat harsh and rasping 
voice, and with a sort of know-all air. Mr. 
Hughes is a man of big frame, gaunt, not 
to say bony, without a pound of surplus 
flesh. His head must have been a few years 
ago as feather-dustery as his chin, but his 
dark brown hair, growing low on his fore- 
head, is less profuse than it was, and has 
thin spot just above the rim of the crown 
over the forehead. With the exception of 
his over-generous hirsute adornment, the 
most noticeable feature of Mr. Hughes's 
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Home of Senator Knox, Washington, D. C. 


personality is his gleaming white teeth, 
which, when he is talking, show through 
his luxuriant mustache like beacon lights. 
The lawyer-candidate is always neatly and 
most correctly attired,— a frock-coat on all 
public occasions, and a high sideboard col- 
lar, whose stiffness is never affected by ex- 
ertion or the climbing of the thermometer. 
He has the appearance of a man who could 
not warm up, even on an August day in 
Washington. He is good, but cold. 

Some persons who are not well posted, or 
who are not scoffers by habit, seem to re- 
gard the announced candidacy of Senator 
Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania as a 
joke, or at least as an attempt of the Sen- 


ator’s friends to force him into the limelight 
of publicity in the ‘‘favorite son” or “also- 


mentioned” class. But such prognostica- 
tors are reckoning without their host. Mr. 
Knox is a candidate in the fullest sense of 
the word. He regards his candidacy as 
seriously as anybody else does, and why 
should n’t he? 

With sixty-eight votes as a starter, any 
man, however mediocre and unknown, 
could force himself into the lists in a con- 
vention. But Mr. Knox is neither mediocre 
nor unknown. He is an able, clear-headed, 
high-class man, and if the country at large 
does not know him as well as Pennsylvania 
does that is the country’s misfortune. But 
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Library in the Washington home of Senator Knox 


they will know him before the contest is 
ended, even if he does not get the nomina- 
tion. 

Physically, Mr. Knox is a little man, 
about five feet five in his stockings, but 
with a large,.round, well-developed head 
that indicates the man of intellectual force. 
His clean-shaven face, clear blue eye, and 
smooth, thin hair give him the appearance 
of youth, which is not altogether mislead- 
ing, as he is only fifty-four. President 
Roosevelt said of Mr. Knox that he was, 
next to Mr. Root, the ablest man in his 
Cabinet, and the Pennsylvania Senator took 
front rank in the Senate from the day he 
was sworn in. He is a clear, convincing 
talker, an earnest worker, and personally 
very popular. 

The weak feature of Mr. Knox’s candi- 
dacy at present seems to be the popular be- 
lief that he is an ally of corporations, put 
into the Senate by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. According to his own statement to 
the writer, there is no truth in this. Years 
ago Mr. Knox was, it is true, the attorney 
of Andrew Carnegie and Henry C. Frick, 
as he was for other wealthy manufacturers, 


but this was when their business was con- 
ducted as a partnership and before the days 
of the gigantic trusts. He made a fortune 
as the most popular lawyer in Pittsburg, 
but has never been identified with any of 
the great dominating corporations. His 
record in public life, moreover, is that of a 
reformer of the President Roosevelt class. 

It was Mr. Knox who, as Attorney-Gen- 
eral, filed the suit that dissolved the North- 
ern Securities Merger, a legal act which 
has made Senator Knox immensely pop- 
ular in certain Western and Northwestern 
States; he is the actual author of the so- 
cqlled Elkins Anti-Rebate bill, which has 
been upheld by the courts and proved most 
effective; he discovered and announced the 
virility of the Sherman Anti-Trust law; he 
wrote the Employers Liability bill which be- 
came a law, and also the Frick report on 
the life-insurance exposures in New York, 
the document used by Governor Hughes 
as the basis of his investigations as attorney 
of the Legislative Committee, and which 
made him known to the people; and he, 
moreover, is entitled to a peculiar part of 
the credit for the passage of the railroad- 
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W. Fairbanks 


rate law which has added so greatly to 
the strength and popularity of President 
Roosevelt. 

This is not a record on which to charge 
a public man with being a friend and agent 
of the corporations, and yet, singularly 
enough, that is the estimate which the coun- 
try has of Senator Knox. He knows this as 
well as anybody else; but, with his custom- 
ary philosophical way of looking at things, 
thinks that by the time the presidential race 
opens in earnest popular opinion about him 
will have changed. As to the charge that 
he was sent to the Senate by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Mr. Knox denies it. Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker, he says, selected him 
entirely of his own volition, and the Legis- 
lature afterwards ratified the appointment. 
Mr. Knox says he never was engaged in a 
law suit to which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was a party but once, and then the 
road was on the other side. 

Personally, Mr. Knox is a most agree- 
able man — frank, unassuming, direct, with 
a kindly heart and a pleasant manner. He 
lives in Washington in a beautiful home, on 
K Street, which he bought from the widow 











Senator Foraker 


of the late George W. Childs, of Philadel- 
phia, and he is the owner of the famous 
Valley Forge Farm near Philadelphia, his- 
toric as Washington’s headquarters. There 
he spends much time in the summer and 
fall. He also has a fine home in Pittsburg. 

He has a charming family, one son and 
a daughter being married, and is person- 
ally very popular in the Senate on both 
sides of the chamber. 

When Charles Warren Fairbanks set out 
to have himself nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent everybody laughed but Fairbanks. 
He looked serious; and while the Republi- 
can leaders were moving heaven and earth 
to prevail on Speaker Cannon, Congress- 
man Hitt, or somebody else to serve the 
party, the Indiana Senator went ahead saw- 
ing wood and saying nothing. In the end 
he was nominated, largely because nobody 
else wanted the honor and because he had a 
certain number of delegates. Although 
utterly devoid of ‘personal magnetism,” 
he has been quite acceptable as Vice-Pres- 
ident. His duties consist merely in presi- 
ding over the session of the Senate, and todo 
this successfully it is necessary only to be 
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The new Washington home of Charles W. Fairbanks, Vice-President 


impartial and observe the strict rule of sen- 
atorial etiquette and procedure. Mr. Fair- 
banks has made no mistakes. When he had 
anything to say it was written out in advance. 
So the entente is always maintained, and 
no bricks are thrown at the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

His candidacy for the presidential nom- 
ination would be regarded as a joke but for 
the fact that he has a fairly good organiza- 
tion in several States and is sure to have a 
certain number of delegates in the conven- 
tion. For three years he has been running 
helter-skelter all over the United States in 
an effort to popularize himself, and there is 
no doubt that as a hand-shaker, general 
mixer, stump speaker, and all around per- 


former he has displayed qualities of which 
he was not supposed to be possessed. When 
he began to have newspaper dispatches 
published from the far West, however, de- 
scribing his rescue of chambermaids from 
watery graves, his campaign was perilously 
near the ridiculous. 

It was rather unkind of the New York 
illustrated publication much of whose space 
was recently devoted to “showing up” Mr. 
Fairbanks to prove by written evidence and 
photographs that he was not born in a log 
house, as his campaign biography would 
have us believe, but in the very comfortable 
home of his well-to-do parents, and that 
during the eighteen or twenty years of his 
life regarding which the biography is silent, 
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when he was supposed to be perfecting him- 
self in the law, he was acting as the agent 
of corporations and accumulating the for- 
tune which he now enjoys; but this seems 


to be the fact. Mr. Fairbanks as a reform 
statesman is indeed something of a joke. 

Whether born in a log house or a brick 
one, however, is not so much to the point. 
In Washington Mr. Fairbanks lives in a 
fine house built of stone. It is one of three 
built in a row by the late lamented “Boss” 
Sheperd of Seventeenth and K Streets when 
he was revolutionizing Washington, and it 
has since had many wealthy and distin- 
guished occupants. 

Leland Stanford, of California, occupied 
the house when as a Senator he was aston- 


ishing the capital with-his entertainments. 
Senator Murphy lived there afterwards, 
and since that time Congressman Morrell 
of Pennsylvania, whose wife was a Drexel. 
Mr. Fairbanks pays a pretty penny in rent 
for this pretentious house, which, since his 
occupancy of it, has been the scene of much 
entertaining, due more or less to the double 
reason that he is a candidate for the presi- 
dency and that Mrs. Fairbanks was pres- 
ident-general of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. There-can be no dispute 
as to the popularity and attractiveness of 
the ladies of the Vice-President’s household. 
Should he be elected President, his two 
charming married daughters would un- 
doubtedly leap into a popularity not ex- 
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Vice-President Fairbanks’s drawing-room at Washington 


ceeded even by that of Miss Alice Roose- 
velt, now Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, in the 
Roosevelt administration. 

In personal appearance Mr. Fairbanks 
is as ungainly as was President Lincoln. 
His thin black hair is spread and pasted 
across the top of his head in an attempt to 
conceal the baldness which is only accent- 
uated thereby. His chin whisker is cut in 
the regular country fashion so popular on 
the vaudeville stage, and his recent studied 
attempts to be hail-fellow-well-met with 
everybody are amusing in the extreme. 
But, after all, it must be admitted that as 
a statesman Fairbanks has grown since 
coming to the Senate. Who would n’t? 
Few persons here, however, now take a 
serious view of his candidacy. 

Senator Foraker of Ohio is generally put 
down in everybody’s list of candidates, and 
yet there is little reason to suppose that he 
would be in the race if he could, or that he 
could be if he would. The Senator’s prom- 
inence as a prospective candidate has ap- 
parently grown entirely out of his cham- 
pionship of the cause of the dismissed col- 
ored troops of the 25th Infantry. 


Foraker has progressed fairly well along 
into the statesmen class since he, as Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, became a national character 
and received the nickname of “ Fire Alarm” 
at the time he opposed the movement for 
the return of the Confederate battle-flags. 
As a Senator he is enthusiastic and vigor- 
ous, a clever lawyer, and a forceful debater; 
but no eulogist would claim for him the 
qualities of coolness, good judgment, and 
broad-minded intelligence that ought to 
belong to the man who is ambitious to serve 
as the President of the United States. 

As it is already practically settled that 
the, Ohio delegates will vote for Secretary 
Taft, there will be no place in the compe- 
tition for Senator Foraker. With his char- 
acteristic generosity of mind and party loy- 
alty, he will, it is generally believed, take off 
his coat and work for his more popular 
rival. 

Foraker has made a great deal of money 


- since he was Governor of Ohio, and, ac- 


cording to popular idea, most of it came 
from his clients, the street railroads and other 
corporations of Cincinnati and Ohio. He 
built a fine house here several years ago, 
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Speaker Joe Cannon, of the House ot 
Representatives 


and as he waxed rich he has also grown 
fat. He is now round, ruddy, and white- 
haired, but just as genial, emphatic, and 
hot-tempered as before. As another Senator 
has said of him, “Foraker is a good man, 
but he needs a balance-wheel.”’ 

Everybody but ‘Uncle Joe” Cannon, 
Speaker of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, and his naturally prejudiced 
friends and neighbors out in Illinois, regard 
his candidacy as a joke. The Speaker so 
looked upon it at first, too; but after the 
Sucker State conventions passed resolu- 
tions pledging him the delegates, the old 
gentleman changed his mind. Early in the 
game he said to the newspaper “boys,” as 
he and his type of public men always call 
the newspaper-writers, “Would n’t I look 
nice at seventy to be flirting with the presi- 
dential nomination?” He is a year older 
now,— he was seventy-one last May,— but 
when approached on the subject of his al- 
leged candidacy he places his hand on his 
heart and says he is in the hands of his 
friends. 

Mr. Cannon is shrewd by nature and 
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wise by long experience, but it is only a few 
years ago that many of the men who for 
one reason or another are now patting him 
on the back and feeding him on flattery 
were calling him “that narrow-minded old 
jackass.”” Cannon never was broad; that 
is a fact. He is a stand-patter now on the 
tariff, just as he has been until very recently 
a cheese-parer with regard to legislation, 
governing his conduct as regards appropri- 
ations largely by the standard of Danville, 
Illinois. It is impossible to make a states- 
man out of “Uncle Joe.” He is not built 
on that model. 

Personally, Mr. Cannon is a medium- 
sized, thin, angular, ruddy-faced man, with 
straw-colored hair, always disheveled ex- 
cept when he first emerges from the barber- 
shop, and a sandy beard which in the 
early days of his public career reached to 
his chest-bone, but which is now trimmed 
quite short. He is free and almost reckless 
in manner and speech, careless in attire, 
and much given to gesticulation and pic- 
turesquely unconventional language. 

He is approachable to all, and will talk 
to anybody who can get his ear, and on 














George B. Cortelyou, the new Secretary 
of the Treasury 
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Home of George B. Cortelyou, at Washington, D. C. 


any topic. It is a peculiarity of Mr. Can- 
non that he has n’t the least idea of the 
names of half the people he knows, and 
with whom he converses day by day in the 
routine of his duties as Representative.and 
Speaker. Especially in the large corps of 
newspaper correspondents at the capital — 
all of whom are Mr. Cannon’s friends — 
is one man the same as another. He calls 
them all boys, and with a few exceptions 
knows them only by their faces. There are 
newspaper-men with whom he has been 
friendly for thirty years, who have access 
to him at all times, who interview him at 
frequent intervals, who know that he could 
not call their names or the papers which 
they serve. 


He does not take newspapers seriously. 
He reads them only for entertainment, and 
does not even take offense when he is mis- 
quoted, except when the interests of his lo- 
cal constituents are at stake, then he gets 
busy at once in straightening things out. 
Still it is the newspapers that have made 
Mr. Cannon a national character. Even 
he, possibly, would n’t deny that. 

The Speaker is popular on both sides of 
the chamber, and free and easy with every- 
body, as a man of his kind must necessarily 
be. He is full of animal spirits, likes to go 
to Bohemian dinners, or join a not too quiet 
poker game, and can on occasion even cut 
a pigeon-wing in a romping dance. In old 
days he lived for many years in an unfash- 
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Official room of Speaker of House of Representatives, showing Colored Messenger Neil, 
who has served many speakers 


ionable down-town hotel. Now he has a 
house of his own in the fashionable part of 
the town. Being a widower, it is presided 
over by his unmarried daughter, who has 
lived all her life in Washington, and in the 
season the Speaker’s home is one of the 
centres of the promiscuous entertaining that 
goes with prominent office-holding in 
Washington. 

Although devoted throughout all of his 
Congressional life to the interests of his 
constituents, “‘Uncle Joe” has not neglected 
his personal affairs. He has been as shrewd 
in politics as in business, and, working in 
conjunction with his brother in farming, 
banking, and railroads,he has got together 
a modest fortune, which all who know him 
hope he will live long to enjoy. 

George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is in many quarters persistently 
regarded as a ‘“‘dark horse” in the race. 
Mr. Cortelyou himself modestly and pleas- 
antly disclaims any presidential ambitions, 
but those who know the character of the 
man cannot be dissuaded from the idea that 


he must be reckoned with before the nom- 
ination is made. 

Ten years ago Mr. Cortelyou was the as- 
sistant to John Addison Porter, who was 
President McKinley’s private secretary. 
Nobody thought he had ambitions beyond 
that post. But he went into President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, and then got his real big 
chance for fame when Mr. Roosevelt, who 
never loses a chance to extol Cortelyou, 
made him chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in the campaign of 1904. 
Mr. Cortelyou has made good in all his 
opportunities, and while, perhaps, he ought 
not to aspire to the presidency, there is no 
reason to suppose he could not creditably 
fill that high office. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Cor- 
telyou will surpass many of his predecessors 
as a clever financier and practical executive 
officer. One thing may be relied upon: Mr. 
Cortelyou will make no mistakes; or, if he 
does, the public will never know it. Re- 
sults are all that show with him. 

In the Treasury Department, as in the 
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Post-office and Commerce and Labor De- 
partments, nobody knew what the chief in- 
tended to do until he did it, and the situa- 
tion is the same in the Treasury Department. 
The Secretary keeps his own counsel; he 
works in the dark. He is never flustered, 
never excited or confused, but always with 
a very clear idea of what he wants to do and 
how to do it. : 

Nobody knows if Mr. Cortelyou wants to 
be a candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion, or, if so, how he proposes to go about 
the work of getting 
delegates. There is 
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Hughes. President Roosevelt has by force 
of circumstances been committed to the 
candidacy of Secretary Taft so far as his 
influence can properly be exerted, but he is 
known to have expressed the opinion that 
the Republican party might go farther and 
fare worse than to nominate the present 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Cortelyou is a man of the most quiet 
tastes. He does not drink, smoke, chew, or 
indulge in any of the vices and frivolities of 
the age; he does not go in for athletics, }e- 
longs to féw clubs 
and is'a habitué of 





a suspicion, how- ” 
ever, Which in Some 
minds amounts to a 
conviction, that he 
canvassed New 
York State’ to see 
what chance he liad 
of getting the Em- 
pire State delegates. 
Evidently he be- 
lieves that if they do 
not go unsolicited 
to Governor Hughes 
because of his status 
as a friend of the 
people and an ad- 
vocate of ‘‘reform”’ 
legislation there is 
as good a chance 
for Cortelyou as for 
anybody else. The 
Secretary’s legal 
residence is in New 
York, his boyhood 
home having been 








none, and spends 
all-his time when 
not. in his office — 
and those hours «re 
few — at his home, 
where again «he is 
working as often as 
playing. Notwith- 
standing the years 
of close application 
and long hours 
which have marked 
his public career 
both in subordinate 
and superior capac- 
ities, he enjoys 
first-class health. 
He is a model fam- 
ily man, ‘moreover 
—a type of the 
even - tempered, 
cool -headed, good- 
natured, self-con- 
tained, well-dressed, 








on Long Island in 
the vicinity of Oys- 
ter Bay, but of 
course to the people of New York State he 
is an unknown quantity, except as the pub- 
lic press has made them acquainted with 
his personality. 

Secretary Cortelyou has an immense 
amount of Federal patronage under his 
direct or indirect control, but Federal pat- 
ronage does not go as far as it once did in 
getting delegates. If Mr. Cortelyou is to 
be a factor in the presidential race of 1908, 
therefore, it must be as one in whom the 
people have confidence because of his pub- 
lic record. As a candidate he thus occupies 
about the same ground as does Governor 





Leslie M. Shaw, ex-Secretary of the Treasury 


up-to-date business 
citizen. 

When private sec- 
retary Mr. Cortel- 
you lived on Capitol Hill, which is respect- 
able hut not fashionable. Now he lives in 
the northwest in a house more suitable for 
the entertaining which a cabinet minister is 
compelled to do. The Cortelyous are not 
“society people;” they have a happy 
home with young children about, and are 
too sensible to be carried away, as people 
not so well poised are apt to be, by the ex- 
citement of the Washington season. If Mr. 
Cortelyou should, perchance, be elected 
President the prestige of the White House 
as an official and social centre would not 
suffer. 
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Reversing the rule of “‘the first shall be 
last,” it is necessary when writing of pres- 
idential candidates to say a word about 
“your Uncle” Leslie M. Shaw, who, when 
he “resigned”? to make way for Mr. Cortel- 
you, announced his candidacy thusly: “My 
residence hereafter will be in New Jersey, 
my office in New York, and my home in 
Denison, Iowa.” 

It is not likely that the Republican Na- 
tional Convention will need the address. 
They apparently are willing that the amu- 
sing old gentleman, who never should have 
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left Denison, should remain there. His ca- 
reer at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was marked by expectorating, story- 
telling, fussy attempts to regulate domestic 
affairs of the Federal employees, the finan- 
cial affairs of the nation, and the political 
affairs of Mr. Shaw —all equally unsuc- 
cessful. And if the stockholders of the trust 
company of which he is the figurehead are 
satisfied with him he ought to remain where 
he is, and then everybody, except possibly 
Mr. Shaw, will be satisfied. 


SHE HATH A WAY 


By ALICE SPICER 


Sweet human laughter, how we prize 
Its jocund notes, that fall and rise 
At touch of pleasure or surprise. 
But, sweeter far, with music vies 
The silent laughter in her eyes. 


He who would be of music wise 
Must know and sense the harmonies 
Of soul-play, as they slowly rise 
From quiet, lovely depths, in guise 
Of silent laughter in her eyes. 


The noisy mirth that facile flies 

Oft bruises hearts whom sorrow tries; 
And its own self in tears oft dies. 

On true and tender source relies 
The'silent laughter in her eyes. 








LETTERS OF A WELLESLEY GIRL 


By H. B. ADAMS 


V. 
BARNSWALLOWS 


“T saw a pretty maiden and 
I vainly tried to follow her; 
I asked her who she was; she said 
That she was a Barn-swallower. 


“T asked her for to marry me, 
And would she be my wife; 
She said she could n’t think of it, 
As she had a Aim in Life.” 
—De Luxe Collection of Rejected MS. 


VAI a= ONGRATULATIONS are in 
eC | order, Daddy. Your only 
~~ final N daughter, the light of your 
(@4) 8'7EN eyes, the evening star of your 

“Sj declining years, the largest 
item in your expense account, your most 
industrious correspondent, and the under- 
signed, Edna Brown, spinster, has made 
her début upon the stage and has come off 
with flying colors, bands aplayin’ and drums 
abeatin’. An article in the Boston Herald 
(though I must confess it was in fine print 
and on a back page) alluded to me as vi- 
vacious and chic. What do you think of 
that? If Iam chic, what are you? Answer: 
an old rooster. 

Waves and billows of flowers are in my 
room, a strange and mannish costume lies 
yonder in a box ready to go back to the 
costumers, and yours truly has been dream- 
ing all night of Thespian successes await- 
ing her in crowded houses and before all 
the bald heads of Europe, and generally 
feeling much chesty and inflated. 

However, I won’t shake you, Babbo. I 
won’t desert you. You know celebrated 
actresses always have some poor mother or 
paralyzed brother or dissipated father 
whom they support. And so I’ll try and 
bear with you and still allow you to pay my 
bills, if you will be very, very good and 
humble. 

“What!” exclaims old stubby whiskers, 
as he reads this; and a great longing comes 
into his heart to reach forth and chastise, 
yea, whale, his loved one. ‘‘What does 
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the minx mean, and whereunto is she al- 
ludin’ of ?” 

Now, don’t be in a hurry, and I’! tell 
you all about it. Last night was the Barn- 
swallow play, and I was the leading man, 
and I made a large, resounding hit. That, 
honored sir, is what I am alludin’ of to 
already yet. 

There is an old building on the college 
grounds that used to bea barn. They have 
fixed it up by putting in a hard-wood floor 
and erecting a stage and dressing-rooms at 
one end, and it is used for theatricals and 
dances and other entertainments. It makes 
a gorgeous great big room. 

They call it the Barn, and any one in the 
college can become a member of the Barn- 
swallows, and thus qualified to take part in 
said amusements, upon payment of seventy- 
five cents. Nearly everybody belongs. 

Every three or four weeks an entertain- 
ment of some sort is given by the Barnswal- 
lows. Once we had a Hard Times Party, 
all of us dressing up in the raggedest things 
we could find. One of the girls got a lot of 
little china figures, a boy and girl standing 
hand in hand, and so arranged that it made 
a whistle. She went around selling them 
for ten cents. As she hawked her wares 
she would give two toots on the whistle and 
cry: 

«Simple Life,’ by Charles Wagner! 
‘Simple Life’! Ten cents! Toot-topt!” 
We all bought; and now when any one be- 
gins to preach economy or Thoreauism we 
shoyt, “‘Simple Life’! Toot-toot!” 

Then we had a Children’s Party once, 
where we all apparelled ourselves as tod- 
dlers. All of which was very funny, es- 
pecially when one had made up one’s mind 
to be amused. And what we lacked in wit, 
as the Vicar of Wakefield said, we made up 
in laughter. 

I tell you all this so as to get your mascu- 
line and hence somewhat unimaginative 
mind properly plowed, harrowed, and 
rolled ready to receive the account of your 
daughter’s first appearance upon any stage. 
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The play we were to give was written by 
one of the girls here who has great talent. 
It was called ‘“‘The Mistakes of Pam,” and 
it was as clever and funny as it could be. 
I’ve seen many a play on the real boards 
that was not half so good. 

We had loads of fun rehearsing. Es- 
pecially, the dress-rehearsal was great. 
The afternoon preceding the evening when 
the performance was to be given, the whole 
cast went down to the barn early and re- 
hearsed in costume. We took our lunch 
and did not come home to supper. 

I was to be one of the men; in fact, the 
jeune premier, I had two costumes,— an 
outing-suit in the first two acts, and an 
evening-dress suit in the third. They were 
regular man clothes, all except the trousers, 
The Faculty won’t let us wear real trou- 
sers, that is, long trousers, but they must 
be bloomers or knickerbockers. 

Just why, nobody knows. The microbe 
of maidenly decorum is pretty hard to 
chase as it circulates through the convolu- 
tions of the Faculty brain. If it is limbs 
they wish to have concealed, I should think 
they would prefer garments that conceal 
the form of'said members; but not so. Long 
trousers which would hide the shapely calf 
are barred, while it is permitted to turn 
them up to the knee and thus reveal it. 
Don’t ask why. There are deep mysteries 
in Faculty logical processes that you can 
only wonder at and adore. You must learn 
to say with the Psalmist: “Such things are 
too wonderful for me; they are high; I 
cannot attain unto them.” 

Knickerbockers are all right, of course, 
in an outing make-up, but imagine coming 
on the stage in full evening-dress, expansive 
shirt-front, swallow-tail coat — and bloom- 
ers! 

Still you get used to anything when you 
make up your mind to it, and I soon felt at 
home in my impossible rigging. Lida 
Trevelyan was the leading lady, and my! 
she looked swell. We tried to get her to 
talk like an English lady, but she could n’t 
get rid of her Southern drawl, so we gave 
her up and concluded that this would sim- 
ply add piquancy to the play. And it did. 

Well, the evening came, as evenings al- 
ways do, no matter how much we may push 
or pull them, and the crowd began to as- 
semble. The girls came early to get the 
good seats, which are on the floor in the open 


space between the first row of chairs and 
the stage. They brought their cushions 
with them, and wedged in together thick as 
sardines, right up to the footlights. Then 
came the others and packed the barn full. 

When I appeared on the stage I had the 
most curious sensation I ever had in my 
life. When I caught sight of that solid mass 
of upturned faces there before me, and that 
whole room full of humanity all looking 
right at my legs, I was scared pea-green, 
and if I had had any strength in my limbs, 
if I had not been absolutely paralyzed, I 
would have cut my stick and run, and that 
would have been the last of the histrionic 
career of yours truly. But fortunately all 
applauded for a few minutes, and during 
that time the paralysis left me and a great 
revulsion of feeling came; a wave of inde- 
scribable exhilaration swept me clear out 
of and away from myself. I was myself no 
longer, but wholly absorbed in my charac- 
ter, and I sailed in and acted better than I 
ever dreamed I could. 

Is n’t it wonderful what an audience will 
do to you? It goes to your head like wine, 
and you move about upon the stage as if in 
air. But think what it would have been if 
that change of feeling had not come, if that 
awful numbness had not left me — I shud- 
der at the thought! 

I don’t blame people for being stage- 
struck. It is a more vivid intoxication than 
alcohol. It makes the eyes sparkle and the 
head light, and raises all one’s faculties to 
the mth power. But don’t you fear, Daddy, 
I won’t run off with any troupe. I have 
sense enough left to realize that there may 
be a difference between Barnswallows and 
Barnstormers. 

When I came off the stage after my first 
appearance the girls just danced around 
me and hugged me, but I repulsed them, 
saying unto them that it was simply my 
man clothes they were enamoured of, and 
not me. And they laughed at that. I tell 
you, in the thin mountain air of youthful 
spirits almost anything seems desperately 
witty. But even Miss French, of the Eng- 
lish Department, who was rather superin- 
tending things, unbent and smiled and said 
nice things to me. 

The next scene my reserve forces were 
severely taxed. I was hidden behind a 
screen, and was supposed to be overhearing 
the conversation of a man and woman 
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seated before it. Every once in a while 
I had to put my head up and peep over, so 
as to remind the audience of my presence 
and add humor to the situation. The two 
conversing were, of course, presumed to 
know nothing of my proximity. 

Now, the screen being very tall, and your 
humble servant being not as tall as some, a 
stool was placed behind it, upon which I 
stood. Things went along hummingly un- 
til I have one extra big peep, when the stool 
broke and down I fell, sprawling and catch- 
ing at the air. The screen toppled and 
swayed. If it had fallen and exposed me it 
would have spoiled the whole play, as it 
was indispensable to the plot that they 
should be ignorant of my eavesdropping. 
Fora momentall held their breath in speech- 
less anxiety. But fortunately the screen set- 
tled back and did not tumble. I picked 
myself up, and malgre a skinned elbow and 
a splinter in my hand, I continued my per- 
formance by peeking occasionally out from 
the side of the screen. 

That was one narrow escape. There was 
another. At a certain juncture I was sup- 
posed to pick up a letter lying on the stage, 
and, glancing at it, to be shocked at its 
purport. This was a critical turning-point 
in the story. Well, there was a girl who had 
just been in the scene, and who in nervous 
thoughtlessness had unconsciously taken 
the letter from the floor and had carried it 
off with her. All ignorant of this, I never 
glanced down until the time came for me 
to see the letter. Then when I dropped 
my eyes and went to see and pick up the 
missive, lo and behold there was none to pick 
up! 

Great consternation in my mental works! 
I made a remark or two not down on the 
boards and kept on faking remarks and 
looking about to see if I could find anything 
that might do for the letter. Of course, 
those girls in the flies never knew enough 
to throw something where I could get it. 
I was in despair. I felt my face getting red 
to the roots of my hair. It would never do 
to stoop and merely pretend to find the 
letter. At last I espied a little scrap of pa- 
per at the back of the stage, and made for 
it. Saved again! 
preserved as one of my most cherished pos- 
sessions. 

Aside from these two narrow escapes, 
everything went off well. The spectators 


I have that scrap now - 
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were ebulliently generous with their ap- 
plause. When the final curtain rang down 
they howled and clapped and gave the 
Wellesley yell, and then all the class yells, 
and then special yells for each of the troupe. 
They passed up wagon-loads of flowers 
over the footlights, and then came up them- 
selves and danced and sang and altogether 
disported themselves like insane patients 
out for a holiday. 

So there you have the cause of all this 
thusness, Daddles. And you know now 
how much you have to be thankful for. To 
think that you are the parient of such a 
celebrity, all unworthy as you are! 

I can see your smile now, peeping through 
your good gray whiskers, like the sun 
through October clouds, and see the spar- 
kle in your nice blue eyes. I’m awfully 
gushing, I suppose, and quite unnecessarily 
exuberant; but you like it, don’t you, Babbo? 
And you’d rather have me so than be a 
shark and have Aims, or a grind and “never 
lark and never play and never joke nor 
smile”— No? 

I’ve had a mighty good time, anyhow. 

Your 
EDNA. 


VI. 
FRESHMEN 


“The birdlings swarm the forest, 

And the fishes swarm the seas, 

And the Freshmen swarm the village 
Far more numerous than these. 

From the station unto Noanett 
There are newly frizzled curls; 

The houses, walks, roads, trees, and brush 
Are full of brand-new girls.’ 


The Freshmen have just had their elec- 
tions. They have also just sustained a 
crushing defeat from us Sophomores. The 
way of it is this: it is the aim of the Fresh- 
man class to elect their officers and then 
come up to College Hall and yell for their 
new president before the Sophomores find 
out who said officer is. It is the aim of the 
Sophomores to thwart and frustrate this 
by secretly learning the name of the newly 
chosen official and yelling for her before 
the Freshmen do. 

This does not seem like a tremendous 
issue, but it is. For days and days nothing 
is talked of but the approaching crisis. 
There are plannings and connivings and 
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secret meetings and stealthy conferences 
and — not much study. 

In order to circumvent the Sophomores, 
the Freshmen do not announce their meet- 
ing for election until the night before, and 
then the word is passed around very quietly. 
The meeting takes place at the barn at five 
o'clock in the morning. 

The Freshies thought they were dread- 
fully cute this time, as they had tried to put 
us on the wrong scent by letting the in- 
formation ooze out that a certain girl was 
to be president, all the while knowing she 
would not be. But we were too wise to be 
caught with such chaff. 

We got wind of the time and place of the 
elections, and five of us Sophomores were 
secreted in the barn when the Freshmen 
came. It wasn’t daylight yet. We had 
been up since half past three snoopsing 
around in the woods, and made our way 
into the barn through a window. 

We found an elegant hiding-place under 
the stage floor, where there was a trap- 
door, and there we ensconced Sadie Beals. 
Madge Granger and Ethel Williams were 
back among .the débris in the flies. 

Florence Tree we put in a big dry-goods 
box among some clothes. 

I had a beautiful hiding-place in some 
curtains, and it proved to be best of all, for 
I was the only one that was not discovered. 

We waited, it seemed, ages before the 
Freshies began to arrive. 

“Do you see anything of them?” Flor- 
ence would ask, raising a plank on her box 
and looking out. 

“No, not yet,” I would reply. I had sta- 
tioned myself where I could see out the win- 
dow and yet could quickly get back to my 
place of refuge. 

“TI wish they’d hurry. I’m getting ner- 
vous,” said Madge. 

“What if they have fooled us, after all?” 
inquired Ethel. 

And so we waited, and cheered one an- 
other in the dark. 

_ Pretty soon I saw a bunch of them com- 
ing. 

“There they are!”’ I exclaimed, in a stage 
whisper. ‘‘Get to your places.” And I 
scampered and hid. 

About a score of them came, in the first 
instalment, followed soon by the others, and 
soon the place was as full and busy as a 


_ beehive. 
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The first thing they did was to institute 
a thorough search of the premises, looking 
for concealed Sophomores. 

A great shout went up. They had dis- 
covered Sadie under the trap-door. The 
air was blue with shrieks. All sorts of prop- 
ositions were made as to what to do to her. 
Some were for putting her out. 

“But we can’t put her out,” said another. 
“There are a dozen Sophomores at the 
door, and if we open it they’ll rush in and 
break up the meeting.” 

“Nail her down!” cried some one. 

So they did. They got some nails and a 
hammer and fastened a plank across the 
trap-door so that Sadie was securely im- 
prisoned and could n’t get out until some- 
body should pry up the board. 

Hardly had they finished this when they 
discovered Florence in her box. One of the 
Freshmen settled her case by sitting on the 
box and pounding it with a stick whenever 
any motion or announcement was made in 
the meeting, so that she could not hear a 
word that was said. When the meeting was 
over they let her out; but as she had heard 
nothing, she could do no harm. 

And it was n’t long till they discovered 
the two girls behind the scenes. What 
should they do with them? They discussed 
the subject excitedly, all talking at once. 
They could not eject them by the door, lest 
the other Sophomores should invade the 
premises; indeed, the Sophs were already 
on the outside, banging the doors and 
screaming. 

Finally they hit upon the plan of push- 
ing them out through the transom. They 
brought them, held by many hands, to the 
door, and hoisted one of them up and 
shoved her through, the Sophomores on the 
outside catching her as she emerged. Then 
the other girl suffered the same process. 

Wild yells of glee from the inside of the 
barn, and defian shouts of scorn and dire 
threats from the besiegers. 

Then they looked the place through care- 
fully. But they did not find me, strange to 
say. 

They therefore proceeded with their busi- 
ness. They distributed the ballots and be- 
gan voting. When the tally was announced, 
the Freshmen pounded on Florence’s box 
so she could not hear; and so they went 
ahead, blissful in the consciousness that the 
Sophs were outwitted. 
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At length they elected their president, 
Mabel Hallowell, and went forward to 
choose their remaining officers. 

But the president’s name was all I wanted. 
Now the question for me was how to get out 
without their seeing me, and get to College 
Hall before the Freshmen, so that we could 
announce their president’s name before they 
did, and thus fill them with rage and fury. 
How could I do it? To attempt to sneak 
out before they were through would be to 
be surely captured and done for. So I de- 
termined to wait until the session was over, 
and make a dash for the door as soon as it 
was opened. 

The time dragged along heavily, but at 
last they adjourned and the doors were 
opened. Now for it! I pushed aside my 
curtains and made a leap into the crowd. 
Before they knew what it meant I was out 
and sprinting away. 

Then a chorus of howls went up, and 
they took after me. I gathered up my 
skirts and raced as for my life, they tear- 
ing after me like mad. 

They were gaining on me. I cast a hur- 
ried glance over my shoulder and saw a 
long, lank Freshman outdistancing the rest 
and steadily overtaking me. She was run- 
ning like a horse. 

I was fast losing my wind, and was al- 
most in despair, when, rounding the shoul- 
der of a hill, I spied a group of Sophomores. 
With a desperate spurt I came near to them, 
and just before the long Freshie grabbed me 
I shouted: 

“Mabel Hallowell is president. I heard 
them. Tell the girls — Mabel Hallowell.” 

Then I went down, all mixt up with the 
Freshman. 

The Sophomore bunch took up the name 
and started to run, and, being fresh, easily 
outdistanced their pursuers, who left me 
and ran on when they saw that I was now 
not the only one who knew. 

I picked myself up and got to College 
Hall in time to join in the triumph. 

The girls were all packed in Centre. 
**Centre”’ is what they call the central ro- 
tunda of the building, out from which the 
halls lead four ways. It extends open to the 
top of the building, and on each floor the 
girls are gathered around the balustrade. 
Here they do their yelling after each elec- 
tion. The Seniors have the right of ground 
floor; the Juniors, the left; the Sophomores, 
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the second floor, and the Freshmen, the 
third. 

Each class gives its yell. And it was the 
proudest moment of our lives when we were 
able to yell for the Freshmen’s new preg- 
dent before they did. 

Hence and thus, O Babbo, did I gain glory 
by setting at naught the Freshmen. 


“Ich hab’ es doch ertragen, 
Aber frag ’mir nur nicht wie!” 


Would you like a few historic incidents 
illustrating the extreme freshness of Fresh. 
men? 

Here’s one. A Freshman, after being 
assured by the president, in a public speech, 
of the latter’s sincere interest in the affairs 
of all the “dear girls,” goes to her majesty 
and confides to her that she has lost her 
rubbers and can’t find them anywhere, 
The president smiles and says some plati- 
tude of sympathy. The next day Freshie 
meets the president, surrounded by a group 
of visiting dignitaries, and cries out ina 
happy, kittenish way: 

“OQ Miss Hazard, I’ve found my rub- 
bers!” 

Another confided to her friends that she 
had found just the dearest, quietest place in 
the world to read and study, it was so still 
and deserted. It was the Faculty Parlor, 
into which girls are not expected to go ex- 
cept as Moses approached the burning 
bush! (I mean as to his feelings — not as to 
his shoes.) . 

Still another went to the village bank to 
get a check cashed. The cashier said she 
would have to be identified, and asked her 
if she knew any one; and then, catching 
sight of Florence Tree, whom he knew, he 
added: 

“Do you know Miss Tree?’ 

“Glad to meet you, Miss Tree!’’ said 
Freshie, dropping a pretty courtesy. 

One more, in the early days of her ca- 
reer, saw one of the Faculty, who was quite 
young looking and dressed in white, stand- 
ing in Centre, and thinking her to be a new- 
comer like herself, and mistaking the intel- 
lectual gloom upon her brow, put her arms 
about her and said, “I just know you’re 
homesick, poor thing; but so am I.” 

Whereupon the Faculty remarked, dryly, 
that, as she had been here seven years, she 
had quite recovered from her early nostal- 
gia. 
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There is a statue of Harriet Martineau 
in Centre. She is represented as seated in 
a chair thinking ponderously. All Fresh- 
men are to be pulled through this chair, 
under the rungs. This ceremony is called 
“going through Harriet.” Your own off- 
spring has been pulled through Harriet, to 
the destruction of one belt-buckle. Two 
girls poke you in, and two girls on the op- 
posite side pull you through. There was 
one fat maiden who got stuck, and we 
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could n’t get her either forward or back- 
ward; and there she stayed, like a pig un- 
der a fence, until finally, with much tor- 
ture, we got her through. 

Well, good-by, Daddles. I must away, 
for duty calls me. I love your last letter and 
the pictures you drew. They were scream- 
ingly funny. It’s nice of you to go and 
think of recollecting to remember 

Your, 
Dotinc CHILD. 





FROM THE DARK 


By JOSEPHINE BELDING 


Out from the blackness of midnight, pulsed by thy passionate prayer, 
Forth from the shadows of doubting, forth from the deep of despair, 
Hear’st not a voice from the stillness? O Love, I am there, I am there! 


Close to thy soul torn with grieving, thrilled to the cry of its woe, 
Press I by might of my loving, strive earthly bars to o’erthrow, 
Open my arms to receive thee — Oh, fond heart, this canst thou not know? 


Down with the doubt that would stay thee; down with the shadowy fear 
Yearning to prison thy spirit; hearken, for nearer, more clear, 
Cometh. my voice from the stillness! O Love, I am here, I am here! 


ALCHEMY 


By ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


Heat ye your crucibles many-fold 

And forge ye your wonder of silver or gold, 

Yet not for your toil shall your dreams be true, 

And a child and the ages shall laugh at you. 

There are moments that cripple and moments that cheer — 
Was it God or man that devised the year ?— 

An arc hath share in the circle’s whole, 

And a mote in the sunbeam pointeth the goal. 
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By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
Dean of Simmons College 


FADS AND ESSENTIALS 


SSZAVHESE terms are often linked in 
nue jj argument concerning school 
moet 
Rg K matters. They are not always 
(ER) Ye defined. Yet from the trend of 
PAA] the discussion we may gather 
that to the uninitiated fads are the new, 
while the essentials are the old, elements in 
the school curriculum; or fads are the irreg- 
ular, the unclassified, exercises, while essen- 
tials are the orderly and recognized three 
R’s; or, as the argument proceeds, we may 
infer that the difference in meaning is that 
of the old definition: ‘Orthodoxy is my 
doxy; heterodoxy is the other man’s doxy.” 

It was comparatively easy to keep our 
bearings when instruction was confined to 
the three R’s. Then we knew that John 
and Susan must be taught to read the book, 
to recite the tables, to spell the words on the 
list — and the teacher’s task was done. Ta- 
bles had definite limitations, the book 
came to an end at the last page, the spell- 
ing-lesson was in plain print before us. Any 
committee-man could examine the class 
and test our ability. But sailing forth upon 
the unchartered sea of the modern curric- 
ulum, away from the familiar landmarks, 
with only the stars for guide, is another 
matter. Some of the wisest tremble in- 
wardly as they contemplate the voyage, 
and find some difficulty in explaining their 
course. We cannot wonder, then, that the 
querulous parent complains of lack of un- 
derstanding, and stormily objects to the 
“fads and fancies” which loom out of the 
mist when he attempts to discover the prog- 
ress of the small skiff which he has sent out 
to sea. 

Fads have always been the new elements 
in the curriculum. They have been a de- 
parture from established custom to be 
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deplored by the conservative and defended 
by the liberal. They have had their origin 
in individual experiment and exploration. 
The explorer reports with enthusiasm, and 
we set sail eagerly to follow in his wake. 
But time teaches us at last to abandon the 
leader who invites us to rocks and shoals, 
and to mark securely the safe channels 
which lead to the open sea. After the “fad” 
has been tested by one or two generations, 
it should earn the right to become an “es- 
sential.” 

Every fad, again, has been the result 
of some earnest endeavor to secure for the 
children useful training as opposed to mere 
knowledge. The leader who brings it within 
our horizon has in mind, we may almost say, 
the eternal welfare of John and Susan as 
well as their immediate promotion into the 
next grade. His eye is upon the stars, 
sometimes to the extent of forgetting the 
earth. But to look on the stars is good, 
nevertheless, and we need some one to re- 
mind us of their existence. Our wagon, ac- 
cording to Emersonian doctrine, must be 
hitched to a star. The sage omitted any 
description of the harness or the process, 
and our mistakes and failures are largely 
caused by lack of attention to the necessary 
connection. 


Nature Study 


Nature study is, or has been, one of the 
fads. Most, or many, readers of the NEW 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE can remember when 
it did not exist in name — had never been 
heard of, at least. Now, rightly understood, 
it is becoming an essential. And why? 

Because it is one of the inalienable rights 
of mankind to live upon and to enjoy this 
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fair old earth, ‘‘full of its riches.” The 
schooling which sends Susan or John out 
into life without eyes to see and ears to 
hear has been a narrow and defective one. 
They are prepared neither for work nor for 
play. The seeing, the hearing, and the re- 
lated thinking prepare them for the tasks 
that await them, enable them to under- 
stand the laws in harmony with which their 
work must be done; and last, but not least, 
make both work and play joyful because 
their minds are appreciative. They enter 
into their heritage in proportion as they 
know and love nature. 

So the poet and the taskmaster may join 
hands when nature study comes into ques- 
tion. “Teach methelawsof natureandI will 
help you to build your ships,” the youthful 
John may truthfully promise the taskmas- 
ter. “Teach me the laws of nature and I 
will keep for you a healthful home,” the 
girl agrees. And both may plead with the 
poet: “Open to me the beauties of nature, 
and I shall learn how to enjoy both work 
and leisure, task and repose. For me all 
life shall be beautiful and wholesome, shall 
be worth the living.” 

This thought has been behind the nature 
study which has appeared in our schools. 
When masquerading as ‘“‘ Object Lessons,” 
“Observation Lessons,” “Elementary Sci- 
ence,” “General Lessons,” “Home Geog- 
raphy,” the purpose and result have never- 
theless been the same. Time given to this 
instruction has been wellspent if it has 
made the youthful student more intelligently 
observant of the world of nature, more ap- 
preciative of her marvels, more reverent, 
more obedient, to the universal law. And 
such study, as we have said before, interprets 
the page of the book and makes reading 
possible. 

The sentimental study of nature has been 
sufficiently emphasized by recent contro- 
versies. It attracts one type of mind and 
repels another. In passing we may note 
the truth that, aside from all sentiment 
or poetic tendency in such study, we should 
commend the study of nature for its help 
in teaching us to classify, to generalize, or, 
in other words, to recognize law. The first 
squirrel is a phenomenon. Repeated ap- 
pearances, while making the squirrel famil- 
iar, fix the characteristics of the type in 
mind. Certain qualities belong with squir- 
rels; certain actions may or may not be ex- 
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pected of them. In like manner the acorn is 
first, to the young observer, a separate, 
individual thing, then a representative of a 
class or group. The characteristics of the 
fruit and the seed, by repeated and connected 
thinking, are learned by means of separate 
and repeated observations. Take out of 
your life or mine the knowledge gained 
from “Nature, the old Nurse,’’ and what 
is left? 

What wonder, then, that the teacher has 
emphasized this teaching? For the barren 
and meagre lives of the city-walled children 
such instruction is essential. The country 
child fares better; but even here the inter- 
preter is of great service. 


Rapid Transit 


The times emphasize getting somewhere, 
and getting there as fast as possible. On 
placid lake and river the rhythmic plash of 
the oars, has been drowned by the rush and 
stir of the motor-boat. The clang of the 
electric car assails the quiet of the village 
streets. Crowds await on the dock the mam- 
moth Lusitania, in the ecstatic hope that 
she may have shortened by a few hours the 
already short voyage between the great con- 
tinents; and already both time and distance 
have been annihilated by wireless teleg- 
raphy. . 

It is to be expected, then, that rapid 
transit should become the watchword in 
education. To get somewhere, and as soon 
as possible, will be demanded of every stu- 
dent in the near future. 

All this is well enough, perhaps, in the 
world of commerce; but there is danger in 
transferring the process to the schoolroom. 
The activity of the school is not that of loco- 
motion merely. Machinery alone will not 
serve to secure the desired end. John and 
Susan must “grow up in all things,” and 
growth is a process which requires time. 

The utmost we can do is to supply the 
conditions for growth. We may plant the 
acorn in the soil which has been found gen- 
erous to oaks. And then we may watch, if 
we will, and look on. But who can say how 
the growth is secured? And who can decree 
that the oak shall mature in the lifetime ap- 
portioned to the milkweed ? 

No, the teacher must learn to wait and 
abide by the laws of nature. He knows that 
the one word in due season is worth the 
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whole dictionary at the wrong time and 
place. He knows the rhythm of seedtime 
and harvest,and waits with patience through 
the silence of winter, having faith in the 
coming of the spring. He therefore does 
not encourage the anxious and hurrying 
parent who would exact the mature fruit in 
the early summer. There is no rapid transit 
here. Believing, he will not make haste. 

A part of our anxiety concerning indus- 
trial training is attributable to our extreme 
desire to make haste. “What fruit we de- 
sire for our harvest let us hasten by machin- 
ery,” we seem to say. For ourselves, as well 
as for our children, nature study may be 
advised. Why such haste? What will you 
do with the time that is saved? Give the 
children time to grow and time to be chil- 
dren. 


Physical Welfare 


At the time of writing the schools are re- 
opening and the tide of young life is pouring 
through their doors. Back from vacation 
by the sea or among the mountains, from 
farm and from field, the children troop—the 
favored ones, who know the freedom of a 
vacation in the country; and the city chil- 
dren turn from the freedom of the play- 
ground or the streets to the routine and reg- 
ulation of the school. 

Routine and regulation are not bad, ex- 
cept when they are out of place. But the 
transition from full-chartered freedom to 
constant restraint is irksome, and should be 
carefully managed. With high-strung na- 
tures the nerves often rebel at the sudden 
change, and many a case of discipline arises 
out of the mal-adjustment of the transition- 
period. The after-vacation sickness is not 
an uncommon malady. Let us hope that 
our big schools will move slowly out into 
the stream on their new voyage, and wait 
till they reach the open before they attempt 
to exceed their previous record in speed. 

And just here we may note with satisfac- 
tion the appointment of a well-known phy- 
sician as Director of Physical Training in 
the Boston schools, and with him twenty 
school-nurses, directed by another phy- 
sician,a woman. It would seem that phys- 
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ical training in these schools is to be no 
longer confined to occasional gymnastic 
exercises, but will have to do with the phys- 
ical welfare of the children. To create and 
to maintain wholesome conditions in the 
schools, to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases, to advise concerning the care of 
children who are half-sick, but to whom no 
physician would be called and no aid would 
be given were the family not taught and 
assisted by the nurse, will be the function of 
the new force. Their duties are thus out- 
lined: 

“1, Toassist the Board of Health medical 
inspectors in their work in the public schools 
of the city, seeing that the directions given 
by the inspectors are carried out, and giving 
such instructions to the pupils as will pro- 
mote their physical welfare. 

“2. In visiting their homes, to persuade 
the parent or guardian to provide the treat- 
ment ordered by the doctor, and possibly to 
take the child to the family physician. If the 
nurse is satisfied that the parent cannot 
afford private medical attendance, then it will 
be the nurse’s duty to obtain a promise from 
the parent or guardian to take the child to 
the nearest hospital or dispensary. If by 
chance the mother or guardian is ill, too, 
and unable to comply with this request, the 
nurse, having obtained permission from 
parent or guardian, may take the child to 
hospital or dispensary. The nurse must not 
lose the medical history of that child until 
the child is returned to schoolroom from 
which it was excluded, making as many 
visits to the home as physician in charge 
deems necessary. 

“3. Before giving to a teacher or master 
an opinion of the probable diagnosis, the 
nurse should first consult the medical inspec- 
tor of the particular school, and in the 
meantime exercise all prophylactic precau- 
tions. 

%4. In emergencies, such as fractures or 
falling down stairs, or fainting fits, first to 
notify medical inspector; and while awaiting 
his visit to take such necessary measures as 
immediate relief of the case requires.” 

No one can doubt that the schools will 
profit immensely by the new arrangement. 
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An Off Year 


HE month of November is always 

politically significant. Even in “off 
years,” as those are called when neither 
President nor the House of Representatives 
is elected,‘ the verdict of the November 
elections is eagerly awaited and exhaustively 
examined by students and experts in every 
city and cross-roads of the country. This is 
one of those “ off years,” and as it is the one 
just twelve months before the presidential 
election the results will be scrutinized with 
a view to a forecast of the election of 1908. 
Such a scrutiny is well worth while, for the 
public feeling indicated by the election of 
one year before the presidential contest is 
almost sure to be the same as in the greater 
battle. Men do not change their minds po- 
litical very freely, and, except for some 
great crisis, they are likely to feel quite the 
same in 1908 as in 1907. This year we are 
to see no great State contests upon which 
national eyes will be firmly :astened. Since 
the last “off year,” 1905, two States have 
seen the error of their ways, for Iowa and 
Ohio no longer choose their governors in 
the odd years. But Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, which elect every year, — an 
absurd anachronism,— will be the scene of 
strife in New England; Maryland and Ken- 
tucky will excite mild interest in the South; 
while New Jersey, once a strong Democratic 
State, will show by her gubernatorial elec- 
tion whether the pendulum is swinging 


toward democracy again. Since Mr. Var- 
daman has been eliminated from Mississippi 
affairs we are not much interested in the 
choice of that State’s voters for governor 
this month. Only six States will report elec- 
tion-night, and the lesson of such verdicts 
might seem meagre enough. Yet they will 
speak quite clearly and will show the trend 
of national thought. 

We talk quite freely of the vast distances 
and great variety of peoples in the United 
States, with diametrically opposite view- 
points and bases of judgment, yet as a mat- 
ter of fact, politically, we are practically a 
unit. The town of Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts, is likely to go as strongly Republican 
this year as compared with last year as the 
town of Fargo, North Dakota, or Tomb- 
stone, Arizona. When one considers the 
widely differing classes and sections in 
America, it is amazing how national facts 
and circumstances influence them all in 
practically the same way. To be sure, there 
are exceptions to this rule. Denver, a Re- 
publican city, went Populist in 1896, while 
Democratic Boston went Republican; but 
in each of these cases a selfish and provin- 
cial interest and element entered into the 
issue and warped the minds of the voters. 
The triumph of the Democratic party in the 
election of 1892 was clearly shadowed in the 
State elections of 1891. Yet by 1893 this 
pro-Democratic serttiment had disappeared, 
largely because of the hard times for which 
the voters held the Democratic administra- 
tion responsible. In each of these instances 
the shift of public sentiment was very large- 
ly the same everywhere. Massachusetts 
changed its notion of things no less com- 
pletely than Iowa. Local causes sometimes 
operate to save a man or men from the 
wreck of his party, such as Governor Doug- 
las, elected on the Democratic ticket gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, although Roose- 
velt carried the State by a sweeping major- 
ity for president at the same time. 

Another erroneous notion in which we 
all indulge is that of “overwhelming major- 
ities,’ “ground swells,” “tidal waves,” 
“‘avalanches,”’ and other choice figures of 
speech employed by the political enthusiasts 
to express tremendous changes of public 
sentiment. As a matter of fact, since Civil 
War days the voting population of the United 
States has changed its mind very little. A 
painstaking statistician, a few years ago, 
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showed that from Grant’s second election 
up to Roosevelt’s, in 1904, the highest per- 
centage of the popular vote was 51, that ob- 
tained by Mr. McKinley, in 1900. General 
Grant had: 53 per cent in 1868 and 1872. 
Mr. Roosevelt got 56 in 1904—a most un- 
usual thing. Garfield and Hancock, in 
1880, each had 48 per cent of the popular 
vote. Mr. Cleveland was “triumphantly 
elected” in 1892, and Mr. Bryan was “‘ig- 
nominiously defeated” in 1896, but each 
had the same percentage of the total vote 
— 46. We see very clearly then that asa 
population we are just about the same 
one day as another. Very seldom do large 
areas of people actually change their politi- 
cal faiths. Some did in 1896, but asa rule 
the defeat of a party is caused, not by its 
adherents leaving it, but by their refusing to 
vote. They are disgruntled, not to the ex- 
tent of allying themselves with the opposi- 
tion, but just far enough to prevent their 
aiding their party. It is the stay-at-home 
vote that carries almost any election. That 
is always the peril of an administration. Its 
friends are likely to become lukewarm, while 
the opposition, because it is an opposition, is 
alert, aggressive, and eager to injure the 
enemy. This is a peculiar psychological 
fact which is the despair of the “ins” and 
the delight of the “‘outs.”’ President Roose- 
velt’s party at the present time seems to 
have escaped this danger, but one cannot 
be sure that it will elude it forever. 

There may be surprising developments 
in these elections. It would not be aston- 
ishing if Rhode Island should set aside its 
Democratic governor, for ‘“‘ Little Rhody” is 
naturally Republican. That party, too, has 
recently got rid of an offensive and arrogant 
boss, and ought to be stronger therefor. 

But suppose Governor Guild should fail 
to win a third electionin Massachusetts, like 
his Republican predecessor, Governor Bates. 
That would be a hard blow to his party and 
would be interpreted asa reverse for Roose- 
velt policies, even if no national issues were 
mentioned in the campaign — and justly so, 
we think, for so closely are we knit together 
that national politics has influence in every 
local election from governor down to road 
supervisor in Wyoming or Delaware. Sup- 
pose New Jersey should return to its ancient 
Democratic faith! The other States choosing 
governors this year are safely Democratic, 
and no change is looked for there; but any 
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diminution or increase in majorities will 
make a text for the political soothsayers, 

To the thoughtful there is another contest, 
only municipal, which is worth more than 
these State campaigns. It is the fight over 
the mayoralty of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
city of Cleveland is an important one, finan- 
cially and politically. It is a seat of great 
power. Cleveland is the point where the 
iron ore from Michigan and Minnesota is 
transferred from the lake and shipped to 
the mills at Pittsburg ; and in this traffic men 
have become millionaires. It has become the 
metropolis of Ohio, outstripping Cincinnati 
several years ago. Politically, it has been 
inconstant. Nationally, it has been pretty 
staunchly Republican, but locally it has usu- 
ally preferred the Democrats. Tom Johnson 
is the present mayor, getting office on an an- 
ti-monopoly issue in general and anti-street 
railway company in particular. Johnson is 
an odd, picturesque figure, a millionaire, 
single-taxer, free-trader, and anti-corpora- 
tionist. Men accuse him of insincerity, but 
he has done many things to show himself an 
enemy to the interests he, by his wealth and 
companions, would seem most likely to favor. 
Against him is arrayed another national 
figure, Hon. T. E. Burton, now and for years 
Member of Congress from Cleveland, and 
Chairman of the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee. Mr. Burton has been a prettyindepend- 
ent figure in Congress, and has always at- 
tracted men of opposing parties by his frank- 
ness and ingenuousness. Mr. Burton is no 
corporation favorite. In fact, he is as inimical 
to swollen trusts as is Mr. Johnson. But Mr. 
Burton does not believe Mr. Johnson is 
sincere. He purposes to give Cleveland 
good street car, light, and power service 
without municipal ownership. Johnson 
wants the city to own all these public utili- 
ties. It is a pretty well joined issue, and is 
attracting more attention from national poli- 
titians than almost any State contest. The 
spectacular is uppermost in this campaign, 
and the brilliant records of both candidates, 
and their eminence in national politics, lift 
this fight far above the other municipal con- 
tests; and when one considers the great issue 
involved we may question whether any 
State election is more significant than this. 

Thus one may see that in spite of its for- 
lorn “ off-year” condition November, 1907, 
has in it political interests of intense and 
far-reaching importance. 





THE GREAT MAINE CONSPIRACY 


By LEWIS A. BARKER 


The Story of the Time When the Maine State-house Was in a State of Siege : 
When the Clank of Arms Resounded in the Corridors at Augusta : When 
Dual Governments, Each Claiming Authority, Stood Armed to 
the Teeth, Ready to Battle for Supremacy. 


In HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Feb. 5, 1880. 

Ordered, The Senate concurring, that a com- 
mittee of ten, consisting of seven members of the 
House of Representatives, to be selected by the 
Speaker, and three members of the Senate, be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be to examine into the 
condition of the “election returns,” lately given up 
to the Secretary of State, the warrant and appro- 
priation books, and all other books and papers of 
the Governor and Council for the year 1879, and 
extending to the first Wednesday of January, 1880; 
and to report to this Legislature what suppressions 
or alterations, if any, have been made in said re- 
turns, and what means have been resorted to for 
such purposes; and also in what cases and in what 
manner the will of the people, as shown in the last 
annual election, has been disregarded and at- 
tempted to be defeated, either by illegal construc- 
tion of said returns, or changing or tampering with 
them, or by whom the same has been done, or 
attempted to be done. Such committee shall 
further report to this Legislature upon all undue 
and illegal expenditure of the money of the State 
by or under the direction of the Governor and 
Council for the period before mentioned, or by any 
officer of the State, or by any employee of or con- 
tractor with the State during said time. And for 
such purposes said committee shall have power to 
send for persons and papers,and may employ such 
clerical and stenographic force as may be necessary. 

Read and passed. 

ORAMANDAL SMITH, Clerk. 


InN HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Feb. 7, 1880. 

House appoints Messrs. Hale of Ellsworth, 
Strout of Portland, Lord of Bangor, Ingalls of 
Wiscasset, Springer of Yarmouth, Cook of Lewis- 
ton, and Hill of Corinth, on its part. 

Sent up for concurrence. 

ORAMANDAL SMITH, Clerk. 


In SENATE, Feb. 9, 1880. 
Passed in concurrence, and Messrs. Hawes of 
Cumberland, Harris of Washington, and Strick- 
land of Aroostook, appointed on the part of the 
Senate. 
C. W. TILDEN, Secretary. 


_ Six and twenty years have passed away 
since it seemed necessary to the Legislature 


of Maine to pass the above order. A quarter 
of a century has rolled along, and it seems 
almost incredible that time was when the 
duly elected Representatives and Sen- 
ators of the people were refused their 
seats in the House and Senate; when two 
separate Legislatures were holding their 
sessions in Augusta; when the State-house 
and the streets were patrolled with armed 
men; when arsenals were seized; when the 
militia was called out; when the capital was 
under military law and civil war was im- 
minent. 

Such things have occurred before and 
may well occur again. In some of the States 
that form our Union events like these would 
not seem so strange and unusual; but that 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
in the old-fashioned, Puritanical State of 
Maine, a contingency of this sort should 
arise is in itself sufficiently extraordinary to 
arouse interest as to the events leading up 
to it. 

From the inception of the Republican 
party in 1856 up to 1879 Maine had elected 
an unbroken line of Republican Governors. 
In 1874 the Greenback party had made its 
first appearance in American politics, with 
the nomination of Wm. Allen for Governor 
of Ohio by the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, in opposition to Rutherford B. Hayes, 
upon a platform containing a soft-money 
clause. This party made its first appear- 
ance in Maine with the introduction into the 
Democratic State Convention in 1875, by 
Solon Chase, of Turner, of a resolution con- 
taining this Ohio clause. This resolution 
was refused a passage. Before the next 
campaign Solon Chase established a Green- 
back newspaper, and a party was formed, 
which nominated Almon Gage, of Lewiston, 
as Governor. The first campaign of the 
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Greenbackers in Maine was not very en- 
couraging, as Gage received only 520 votes 
out of a total of 136,823. Nothing daunted, 
however, they put forth Henry C. Munson 
in 1877, who received 5,291 votes out of a 
total of 102,058. 

In 1878 a considerable foothold had been 
acquired in Maine, and Joseph L. Smith, 
running on the National Greenback plat- 
form, received a vote of 41,371; Seldon Con- 
ner, the Republican nominee, receiving 
56,554 votes; and Dr. Alonzo Garcelon, the 
Democratic nominee, 28,208 votes. 

No one of these candidates receiving a 
majority of the vote cast, as was then re- 
quired by the Constitution, it became in- 
cumbent on the Legislature to elect a Gov- 
ernor, which they did in the person of Dr. 
Alonzo Garcelon, of Lewiston, the Demo- 
cratic nominee; and so in January, 1879, a 
Democrat occupied the chair of state in 
Augusta for the first time since 1856. 

All eyes were turned to the fall election of 
1879, when the Republican party would 
make a strenuous effort to regain control of 
the State. The Democratic Governor 


Garcelon, and the National Greenback can- 
didate, Joseph L. Smith, were renominated, 


while Daniel F. Davis, of Corinth, became 
the standard-bearer of the Republican 
forces. Although separate candidates for 
Governor were nominated and supported 
by the Democratic and Greenback parties, 
yet these parties practically united in nom- 
inating and supporting “Fusion” candidates 
for nearly all the subordinate offices in the 
State, and in the various counties and towns. 
The election on September 8 was hotly 
contested, and the vote thrown was the 
largest ever given in the State up to that 
time. Party feeling ran high, and the keen- 
est interest was felt in the result. Three 
candidates were in the field for Governor, 
and the popular vote resulted as follows: 


Whole vote 
Daniel F. Davis, Representative 
Joseph L. Smith, National Greenback .. 
Alonzo Garcelon, Democrat 
Bion Bradbury, Democrat 
(not a candidate) 
Scattering 


Again had a Republican nominee re- 
ceived a plurality of the people’s vote, and 
lacked only 437 votes of having a majority 
of the entire number of votes cast. Again 
it became apparent that on the incoming 
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Legislature of 1880 would devolve the duty 
of electing a Governor, and the politica] 
make-up of that Legislature became a most 
important factor. 

It was currently reported by the news- 
papers, and generally accepted by the people, 
that a majority in both the Senate and 
House of Representatives had been elected 
by the Republicans, but nothing official 
touching this could be known until the ac- 
tion of the Governor and Council, to whom, 
by the Constitution and laws of the State, 
was committed the task of opening, exam- 
ining, and counting the returns, and of see- 
ing that certificates of election were issued 
by the Secretary of State to the proper per- 
sons; viz., ‘those who appear to be elected 
by a plurality of all the votes returned.” 

In article 4, part 1, section 5, of the Con- 
stitution of Maine, the duties and powers of 
the Governor and Council in this regard 
were defined as follows: “And fair copies 
of the lists of votes shall be attested by the 
selectmen and town clerks of towns, and 
assessors of plantations, and sealed up in 
open town and plantation meetings; and the 
town and plantation clerks respectively 
shall cause the same to be delivered into the 
Secretary’s office thirty days at least before 
the first Wednesday in January, annually, 
and the Governor and Council shall exam- 
ine the returned copies of such lists, and 
also all lists of votes of citizens in the mili- 
tary service, returned to the Secretary’s 
office, as provided in article second, section 
four, of this Constitution, and twenty days 
before the said first Wednesday of January, 
annually, shall issue a summons to such 
persons as shall appear to be elected by a 
plurality of all the votes returned, to attend 
and take their seats. But all such lists shall 
be laid before the House of Representatives, 
on the first Wediesday of January, annually, 
and they shall finally determine who are 
elected.” 

From the time of the election up to the 
issuing of certificates by the Governor and 
Council, the public interest increased, and 
vague rumors of a plot to “count out” cer- 
tain properly elected Republican Senators 
and Representatives elect filled the air. As 
Nov. 17, 1879, the date set for the meeting 
of the Governor and Council, drew near, ex- 
citement increased. The trains that fore- 
noon brought to Augusta great numbers of 
Representative Republicans, nearly one 
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hundred, both from the eastern and western 
portions of the State, and the afternoon 
trains brought many more, all waiting with 
fevered anxiety for the action of the Exec- 
utive Department at four p.m. Among 
those who arrived in the morning were 
United States Senator Hamlin, ex-Vice- 
President of the United States; Daniel F. 
Davis, of Corinth, soon to be chosen Gov- 
ernor; Hon. Lewis Barker, of Bangor; Hon. 
L. A. Emery, of Ellsworth, now a Justice of 
the Supreme Bench of Maine; ex-Governor 
Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Tariff fame; C. A. 
Boutelle, Esq., and Seth L. Milliken, Esq., 
both of whom have since passed away, after 
long and brilliant terms in Congress. 

The forenoon was consumed considering 
the condition of affairs, and all sorts of 
rumors were afloat as to what would and 
what would not be done by the Governor 
and Council. As the day wore on the ex- 
citement over the “‘counting out” of the 
Republican Legislature ran higher, and by 
evening the hotels were crowded. In ad- 
dition to the number of prominent Repub- 
licans who arrived in the morning, the later 
trains brought ex-Governors Israel Wash- 
burn, Lot M. Morrill, Anson P. Morrill, 
Sidney Perham, Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
and Abner Coburn; and Congressmen 
Thomas B. Reed and Stephen D. Lindsey. 
The members of the Republican State Com- 
mittee for the current year and the commit- 
tee for the following year, and a large number 
of Senators and Representatives elect, whose 
seats were threatened, were present. United 
States Senator James G. Blaine was on 
hand and ex-United States District Attorney, 
the Hon. Nathan Webb, since Judge of the 
United States District Court, was present as 
council. Probably never before or since, 
with no Legislature in session, has Augusta 
seen such a deputation of prominent men. 

The Governor and Council arrived during 
the day, and assembled in the State-house 
at four o’clock. It had been given out 
generally through the State that they would 
at once proceed to count the official returns. 
At four o’clock they were waited upon by a 
committee of sixteen, one from each county, 
headed by ex-Governor Nelson A. Dingley, 
of Androscoggin. The committee, on reach- 
ing the ante-chamber, were informed that 
there would be no session of the Council that 
afternoon. The Governor, however, re- 
ceived a sub-committee of three, and re- 
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mained in conference with them some time, 
giving them the following comforting assur- 
ance: “Ample opportunity will be given to 
correct any errors in the returns which can 
be corrected under the statutes. If any re- 
turns are fatally defective, you must take 
the consequences.” 

The Council immediately after went into 
session, when the Committee on Elections 
reported that they had canvassed a part of 
the returns and opened the whole, and that 
twenty days from this date would be allowed 
for corrections under the statute. In order 
that the attorneys of the gentlemen who 
were candidates for Senators, Representa- 
tives, and county officers might know 
whether any errors or omissions existed in 
the returns, they must then examine the 
returns. But on subsequent conversation 
with a member of the Council, it was as- 
serted that no one would be permitted to 
examine the returns except the Governor 
and Council themselves. Should this rule 
be adopted by the Council, all opportunity 
to make corrections would be destroyed. 
The report of this conference to the full 
committee did not give satisfaction with 
regard to the position of the Governor, for 
they did not understand exactly what he 
meant by the phrase of “fatally defective.” 

Rumors to the effect that the vote of the 
town of Kittery would be thrown out by the 
Council, on the allegation that two notices 
of election were posted instead of three as 
required by the statute, added fuel to the 
flame. The effect of throwing out Kittery, 
with its large Republican majority, would 
be to change the result in the county of 
York, and elect three Democratic instead of 
three Republican Senators. Closely follow- 
ing this came a similar report relating to the 
city of Auburn, which gave a large Repub- 
lican majority. If the vote of Auburn were 
thrown out the county of Androscoggin 
would be represented by two Democratic 
instead of two Republican Senators. The 
next intimation coming to the ears of the 
waiting Republicans was that the vote of 
Cherryfield would be thrown out on the 
ground that one of the selectmen was said 
to be an alien. Thus two more Democratic 
Senators would be added to the list. The 
total effect of throwing out these three 
towns would change the State Senate, giving 
the Democrats and Greenbackers nineteen 
Senators and the Republicans twelve, the 






















































































































































































































































































actual vote as cast giving the Republicans 
nineteen Senators and all others twelve. 

Nothing definite could be learned that 
night, and a large number of the Repub- 
licans supposed to be elected as Senators 
and Representatives remained over the 
eighteenth for the purpose of examining 
the returns, which were declared open by 
the Governor and Council, in order that 
they might ascertain if there were any errors 
or defects which needed to be amended 
under the statutes. The law giving but 
twenty days for such correction of errors, 
these gentlemen were naturally anxious to 
have access to the returns as soon as pos- 
sible. All appeals, however, by attorneys of 
Senators and Representatives elect to the 
Council for permission to examine the re- 
turns proved futile. Hon. A. J. Locke, Sen- 
ator-elect from Cumberland,and Hon. Aus- 
tin Harris, of Washington, subsequently per- 
sonally and in writing applied to the Coun- 
cil, but were denied permission to examine 
the returns. Governor Garcelon left the 
city early in the morning. The Council sat 
during the day with John B. Foster, of 
Bangor, in the chair, but absolutely re- 
fused to see the committee, not even ad- 
mitting them for “two minutes” to prefer 
their request. The committee were, how- 
ever, informed that the Council had passed 
an order declaring that the twenty days of 
the statute for receiving application for 
corrections of returns would run from Mon- 
day, the seventeenth of November. Late in 
the afternoon the Council adjourned, and 
thus the second of the twenty days allowed 
for applications for corrections was cut off. 

The futility of staying in Augusta further 
becoming apparent to the Senators and 
Representatives elect, they very generally 
returned to their homes, leaving as counsel 
at Augusta Messrs. Baker & Baker, with 
the Hon. Thos. B. Reed as advisory counsel. 
Before leaving, the Republicans assembled 
at the capital chose the following gentlemen 
to act as an Advisory Committee during the 
crisis: Hon. Lewis Barker, of Bangor; Hon. 
Nelson Dingley, of Lewiston; Hon. Seldon 
Conner, of Augusta; Hon. Frederic A. Pike, 
of Calais; Hon. L. A. Emery, of Ellsworth; 
Hon. A. A. Strout, of Portland. 

On the nineteenth, no response having 
been received from the Council to any of 
the letters addressed to them by counsel or 
by Senators-elect, Messrs. Baker & Baker, 
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counsel, addressed another communication 
to the Governor and Council; but when the 
messenger bearing the letter reached the 
State-house, at half-past four o’clock, he 
was informed that the Council had ad- 
journed over till Friday. 

Apparently those in power were totally 
reckless. Perhaps their sentiments might 
have been voiced by a prominent Democrat 
of Eastern Maine, who, when approached by 
a reporter with the query, “ Will not this pro- 
posed scheme, even if it is borne out by a 
strict interpretation of the law, be suicide 
for the Democratic party?” replied without 
a moment’s hesitation, ‘Suicide? How in 
the devil can a corpse commit suicide?” 

On the nineteenth, as a recourse for se- 
curing the rights denied by the Governor 
and Council, resort was had to the Supreme 
Judicial Court by petition to issue manda- 
mus to compel the Secretary of State to ex- 
hibit the returns. In answer to this petition, 
Chief Justice Appleton ordered notice for a 
hearing on Tuesday the twenty-fifth. 

For the moment this seemed to bring the 
Governor and Council to their senses, for 
on Saturday, the twenty-second, after 
notice had been ordered by the Chief Justice 
the following order was passed: 

Ordered, That the Secretary give public notice 
that the Governor and Council will be in session 
from December 1st to 13th for the purpose of 
examining the official returns of votes for candi- 
dates for Senators, Representatives, and county 
officers. Candidates claiming irregularities or other 
causes presumed to vitiate their election will have 
reasonable opportunity to be heard either per- 
sonally or by duly authorized counsel. 

As this order was understood to concede, 
even though grudgingly and in restricted 
time, the privilege of inspecting and cor- 
recting the returns, all the parties in interest 
agreed to suspend legal proceedings and 
await the issue, their purpose being to 
reach the desired end without litigation, 
and even without irritation, if possible. Ac- 
cordingly, on December 2, a large number 
of the Senators and Representatives elect, 
accompanied by their attorneys, repaired 
to the State-house in full expectation that 
they would be allowed to examine the re- 
turns in their several cases. Several mem- 


‘bers of the Council had individually given 


assurance that there would be no difficulty 
in seeing the returns, and they especially 
assured different gentlemen that any candi- 
date who would bring a certified copy of 
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the election record of his town should be 
allowed to see the returns and compare the 
record with it, for the purpose of making 
the corrections hitherto allowed. 

In anticipation of this condition the can- 
didates, at no small expense and with much 
trouble, had taken pains to secure certified 
and attested copies of the records in nearly 
all the towns in the State, and thus were 
fully prepared to comply jwith this un- 
precedented action. One after another, 
however, failed even to get into the Coun- 
cil Chamber, when finally, about noon, 
Messrs. Savage & Wing, attorneys-at-law, 
of Auburn, representing the Androscoggin 


delegation, were informed that the Governor _ 


and Council had decided to allow the re- 
turns of the election of county officers to be 
examined, but that no one should be per- 
mitted to see the returns for Senators and 
Representatives. His Excellency was pleased 
to base the refusal on the conclusion of the 
Council that the Statute of 1877, so far as 
it related to Senators and Representatives, 
was unconstitutional, thus usurping for the 
Executive Department the prerogatives and 
duties of the Judiciary. This, too, involved 
a decided change in the Council’s opinion 
since the seventeenth, when they had 
issued the notice under the twenty-day pro- 
vision for corrections contained in the same 
article. 

A meeting of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives elect was held, and an exhaustive 
protest, reciting the facts, was drafted and 
forwarded to the Governor and Council. 
On December 3 an answer was received 
from the Executive Department, utterly 
irrelevant and granting no satisfaction for 
the injuries complained of. Following this 
came protests from the Hon. Chas. B. 
Rounds, County Attorney for the county of 
Washington, and from Baker & Baker, of 
Augusta. 

County Attorney Rounds, in his protest, 
says: 


I now offer on behalf of the Republican Sena- 
tors-elect from Washington County, if your Hon- 
orable Board will open the subject for investiga- 
tion, to prove that in the case of returns from 
Democratic towns for Senators and Representa- 
tives there have been changes made; that these 
changes were made to supply defects discovered by 
the surreptitious and premature opening of re- 
turns, and that they must involve, in some form, 
the collusion or connivance of persons connected 
with the State Government. 
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Petitions for an investigation into the 
charges of Mr. Rounds came thronging in 
upon the Council. Still the protests re- 
mained unheeded until December 9, when 
Herbert M. Heath, one of the attorneys for 
Washington County, was allowed to see 
the returns. 

The hearing in the mandamus case, 
Andrew R. G. Smith, petitioner, vs. Edward 
H. Gove, Secretary of State, began on De- 
cember 10, at the Senate Chamber, before 
Judge Virgin, and was resumed on the 
eleventh, before a vast crowd of spectators. 
The arguments closed at one P.M., when the 
case was given to Judge Virgin and the 
court adjourned. On the following day 
Judge Virgin’s decision was published. 
While the petition was dismissed on the 
grounds that the Secretary of State could 
not take the returns from the Governor, it 
in reality affirmed in the most direct and 
positive manner every substantial claim put 
forward by the petitioner. It fully affirmed 
the principle on which the petition was 
based,—that parties interested had a clear 
and unquestionable right to inspect the 
returns of their elections; and he held, with 
the petitioner, that the right was not only 
conferred by the statutes, but that it was a 
right guaranteed by the Constitution itself. 
The judge further sustained the claim of 
the petitioner that the Secretary of State 
was the legal custodian of the returns, “and 
bound to exhibit them at all proper times 
to those whose interest is such as to justify 
an examination by them.” This was a dis- 
tinct affirmation by the court of every ma- 
terial clause made by the petitioner, and the 
ruling only stopped short of peremptorily 
commanding the Secretary to do that which 
the court declared to be his duty. 

At this period a change of heart came over 
the Governor and Council, by a complete 
yielding on their part to the demands to 
see the returns. Hearings commenced be- 
fore that body on the question of “fatal 
defects.” Certificates began to be issued 
right and left to the Democratic and Fu- 
sion candidates. Senator Smith, of Lincoln 
County, Republican, was “counted out” be- 
cause some of the votes gave only the initials. 
F. W. Hill, of Exeter, Fusionist, was “‘ count- 
ed in” because some of the votes gave only 
his initials. By this time the people of the 
State were thoroughly aroused, and mass- 
meetings denouncing the action of the Ex- 
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ecutive were being held in every city and 
hamlet. 

Never since the dark days of the war had 
people been so intensely excited, and never 
had indignation been more universally and 
emphatically expressed than in the denun- 
ciation of the great “counting-out” at 
Augusta. 

On the doors of schoolhouses, on the 
town halls, on the fences, and on the trees 
might be found notices bearing the follow- 
ing: 

A CALL 


For A Pusiic MEETING. 
“God save the State of Maine!” 


The counting was over. The House as 
claimed by the Republicans to have been 
elected stood ninety Republicans, sixty-one 
Fusionists; the Senate, nineteen Republi- 
cans, twelve Fusionists, giving a Republican 
joint majority of thirty-six. The House as 
“counted in” stood sixty-one Republicans, 
seventy-eight Fusionists; the Senate, eleven 
Republicans, twenty Fusionists, giving a 
Fusionist joint majority of twenty-six. 

The pulse of the people was at fever heat, 
and the State of Maine was shaking like a 
mass of jelly, rocking from centre to cir- 
cumference with the great excitement. Per- 
haps in no way can the feeling of the people 
at that time be evidenced better than’ by 
quoting the closing words of Paul R. Seavey, 
Esq., at a mass-meeting held in Bangor on 
Saturday, December 20: 

“T say old men for counsel, young men 
for war. I thank God I am not too old to 
carry a musket. I am aware of my position 
in private and in public. I am not a man 
of means, not of widely extended influence; 
but I have the right to vote, and when I have 
voted I have a right that my vote shall be 
counted, and I will not submit to having 
this right wrested from me. There are thou- 
sands of old soldiers in our State who will 
lead the men of our State to maintain their 
rights, even if they thus have to shed their 
life’s blood for it. I believe there is a way 
out of this, and that we shall throw up our 
hats for Daniel F. Davis.” 

From the press, the pulpit, and the plat- 
form poured forth the indignation of an 
outraged people. Resolutions “to prevent 
the consummation of the outrage perpe- 
trated upon the rights and liberties of the 
people, and the honor and fair fame of our 
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commonwealth”? were everywhere adopted, 
And still the “counting out” went on. 

The Legislature was due to meet on the 
first Wednesday of January, 1880; but who 
composed the Legislature, and how was it 
to effect its organization? Threats of call- 
ing out the militia to seat the Fusion Legis. 
lature were freely made. On Christmas 
Day, Dec. 25, 1879, these rumors began to 
take definite form. 

During the early part of Christmas Day 
rumors and reports that rapidly increased 
in number and directness, indicating some 
secret but organized movement on foot at 
the State Arsenal, caused a great deal of 
feeling in the city of Bangor; and as the re- 
ports gained wider circulation during the 
afternoon, a strong feeling of excitement pre- 
vailed. It was ascertained that one or two 
hacks and other teams containing several 
mysterious people had driven into the ar- 
senal enclosure during the day, and that 
during the afternoon the arsenal windows 
were opened and men were at work inside, 
This remarkable proceeding on a quiet 
Christmas Day fanned the public excitement 
to such extent that about 3.30 o’clock P.M. 
members of the Citizens’ Committee ac- 
companied his Honor Mayor Brown to the 
Penobscot Exchange, where Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Leavitt was said to be stopping, for the 
purpose of representing to him that a move- 
ment of warlike material through the streets 
during a period of so much public excite- 
ment might easily precipitate very serious 
trouble, beyond the control of any municipal 
force at command. At the hotel they 
learned that the. Adjutant-General was not 
in town, but could obtain no information 
as to who was directing the operations; so 
it was decided to drive in a coach direct to 
the arsenal. On arriving there the gate was 
locked and the building closed, while the 
roadway showed that heavy teams had been 
passing, and from persons in the vicinity it 
was learned that two teams loaded with 
guns and ammunition had been taken from 
the arsenal but a few moments previous, 
to be carried to the Maine Central Railroad 
depot. 

Driving directly back to the city, where 
they arrived about half-past four, the car- 
riage containing the Mayor and the gentle- 
men named found it impossible to proceed 
beyond the Post-Office at Kenduskeag 
Bridge, on account of a great throng of 
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people completely filling the street and sur- 
rounding two teams, drawn each by two 
horses, that had been stopped at the east 
end of the bridge. Mayor Brown imme- 
diately alighted, and finding a most intense 
excitement prevailing among the great 
crowd, composed of respectable citizens 
who were determined not to permit the guns 
and ammunition to be carried any farther, 
he at once stepped to one of the teams and 
inquired who was in charge of the property. 
At first there was no satisfactory answer, 
the driver saying he had been engaged to go 
to the arsenal for a load by Mr. Thayer, 
landlord of the Penobscot Exchange. Some 
one then said that a clerk from Augusta had 
superintended the removal of guns, etc., and 
in a moment or two a young man appeared 
who said his name was French, that he was 
afclerk in the Adjutant-General’s office at 
Augusta, and was acting under the orders 
of Governor Garcelon. 

At this time the excitement on the street 
was rapidly increasing, and Mayor Brown 
said to the clerk that he had no wish to in- 
terfere with any authority of the Governor 
of the State, but that in view of the inflamed 
public feeling he could not, with any force 
at his command, guarantee the safety of the 
property if the attempt to go forward against 
the protest of the throng was persisted in, 
and that he, Mr. French, must assume all 
the responsibility of consequences that 
might follow the further provoking of col- 
lision with the excited people. Mr. French 
seemed greatly impressed by the gravity of 
the situation and concluded that the arms 
and ammunition had better be carried back 
to the arsenal. As soon as the orders to this 
effect were given and the teams started 
back the crowd good-naturedly gave three 
cheers, and almost immediately began to 
disperse. 

At a subsequent interview with Mr. 
French he informed the Mayor that he was 
a clerk in the Adjutant-General’s office, that 
he had no orders from the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, and no written orders from anybody, 
but was acting under verbal orders from 
Governor Garcelon! He thus strangely 
came to Bangor on so serious an errand 
without credentials or written instructions, 
and without a written order or requisition! 
The clerk, Mr. French, seemed to be an in- 
offensive person who had been pushed into 
disagreeable work that he did not know 
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much about, and he left on that evening’s 
train to return to Augusta. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth about 
sixty breech-loading Springfield rifles, the 
arms of the Hersey Light Infantry, were 
removed from the armory in the Town Hall 
Building in Oldtown, and taken to the resi- 
dence of C. E. Miles, Lieutenant, command- 
ing the company, and a well-known sympa- 
thizer with the Fusionists. This removal, 
and the attempt to take from the arsenal in 
Bangor the arms and ammunition, caused 
the greatest excitement throughout the 
State. Warlike rumors of all kinds filled 
the air. On the twenty-ninth Mayor Nash 
of Augusta presented a petition to the Gov- 
ernor, stating that the police force had been 
augmented to two hundred men, that the 
city was amply able to preserve order, and 
begged in the name of citizens of Augusta 
that troops might not be brought to the 
capital. 

In spite of the protest of Mayor Nash, on 
the twenty-ninth, in spite of the protest of a 
committee of Augusta’s leading citizens, 
who interviewed the Governor on the thir- 
tieth, particularly objecting to the proposed 
removal, at that time, of war material from 
Bangor to Augusta, to whom the Governor 
gave his assurance that the arms should not 
be brought to the capital, at eleven o’clock 
that night, ten hours after the interview 
closed, the arms and ammunition reached 
Augusta and were deposited in the State- 
house. 

In the meantime a set of questions bear- 
ing on the matter had been prepared by ex- 
Governor Lot M. Morrill, at the invitation 
of Governor Garcelon to submit the same 
to the Supreme Court and let their decision 
settle the matter. Upon the presentation, 
however, of the questions, the Governor de- 
clined to so refer them. The Governor, 
however, with the assistance of the Council, 
concluded, on the evening of the thirty-first, 
the preparation of another set of questions 
for the court, but refused to furnish a copy 
thereof to the press or to the public. 

On Monday, January 4, the result of the 
decision of the Supreme Court became pub- 
lic. By it the House of Representatives was 
enjoined to admit at once the twelve Repub- 
lican Representatives from five disfran- 
chised cities, in case the Governor and 
Council still refused to certificate them. 
It showed that the executive body acted 
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illegally in unseating one Republican Sena- 
tor in Lincoln County, and at least one in 
York County, also Republican Representa- 
tives in seven class districts. The answer 
to question three also established the im- 
portant point that the presence of at least 
seventy-six members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives (that is,a majority of the whole 
number, 151, prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion) is necessary to constitute a quorum, 
and without that number no business could 
be transacted. The answer to question 
three also would seat the second Repub- 
lican Senator in York County and the seven 
Republican Representatives from the dis- 
franchised cities of Bath, Saco, Lewiston, 
and Rockland. The answers to the other 
questions would seat the five Republican 
Representatives from Portland; the six Re- 
publican Representatives from the districts 
of Vanceboro, Jay, Webster, Lisbon, Stone- 
ham, Searsport, and Farmington; the Re- 
publican Representative from Skowhegan; 
two from Cherryfield and Hersey districts, 
and one from Fairfield; and would restore 
the three Republican Senators from Cum- 
berland County, one from Washington 
County, and one from Franklin County. 

The question now was; Would the Fusion- 
ists respect the opinion of the court? The 
general consensus of opinion to be obtained 
from the leaders of that party was that the 
decision of the court would have no effect on 
the Legislature, as certificates had already 
been issued. 

In all the excitement caused by these 
startling events, the following manly letter 
from Farmington, written by Louis Voter, 
a Democrat, came as a ray of light from out 
of the gloom: 

To His Excellency, Alonzo Garcelon, Governor 
of Maine: I beg leave to return herewith the cer- 
tificate of my election as Representative to the 
Legislature from Farmington and Perkins Planta- 
tion, and I hereby resign that position To hon- 
orably serve in that capacity I must receive a 
plurality of the votes cast at the last election. This 
was not the fact, and the reason given for the dis- 
franchisement of Farmington is not, in my opinion, 
sufficient to justify my acceptance of the position, 
and in this matter, the action of my fellow citizens 
must be my law. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Louis VoTEr. 

The Legislature was due to assemble on 
Wednesday the seventh, and by Monday 
quite a large number of Republican mem- 
bers-elect had arrived at Augusta. What 


would be the action of the Fusionists? was 
the all-absorbinig question of the hour, 
Their official organ, The Standard, pub- 
lished by Mr. Eben Pillsbury, the leading 
adviser of the Fusionists, denounced the 
opinion as partisan, and urged the counted- 
in members to “stand for their rights and 
not be bulldozed into giving up their seats,” 

An armed guard of some two hundred 
men was being maintained at the State- 
house. In Room 17 there were sixty stand 
of arms stacked ready for immediate use, 
Every one entering, passing through, or 
leaving the building was closely watched. 
Two hundred extra policemen were on duty 
in the city. In their mad attempt to get to- 
gether a Fusion majority, a special deputy 
was dispatched across country to Farming- 
ton to endeavor to persuade Mr. Voter to 
come. Mr. Sproul, of Veazie, was also 
labored with; but both gentlemen firmly 
adhered to their determination to keep 
away from the Legislature. Three other 
Fusion members positively refused their 
certificates. Fifty extra men were placed in 
the State-house on the morning of the sixth. 
Caucuses were held by the Fusionists in a 
hall on Water Street, resulting in the nomi- 
nations of James D. Lamson, of Waldo, for 
President of the Senate, and John C. Talbot, 
of East Machias, for Speaker of the House. 
The result of the Republican caucuses were: 
for President of the Senate, Joseph A. 
Locke, of Cumberland; for Speaker of the 
House, Geo. E. Weeks, of Augusta. 

On Wednesday, January 7, the largest 
crowd that ever wended its way to the State- 
house began to move thitherward as early 
as eight o’clock in the morning. There was 
a perfect jam in all the corridors, halls, and 
stairways, and it was with great difficulty 
that those allowed to enter the Legislative 
Hall pressed their way thither. There were 
vety many vacant seats in the House, as the 
Republicans carried out their program and 
stayed away, only a few moving about in 
the rear of the hall. No disturbance what- 
ever occurred. At a quarter to nine the 
assistant clerk of the House, W. E. Gibbs, 
called the roll for the selection of seats. The 
Republicans did not respond to their 
names, neither did the Fusionists who had 
not affiliated with the majority of their 
party. As a quorum was conceded in the 
Senate, public interest attached to pro- 
ceedings in the House, the galleries of which 
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were crowded. At ten o’clock the Senators- 
elect were called to order by Samuel W. 
Lane, Secretary of the last Senate. Senator 
Locke, of Cumberland, at once gained the 
floor and read a protest from the Repub- 
lican members against the Senate proceed- 
ing, but the Secretary refused to entertain 
the motion, and a message was sent to the 
Governor and Council informing them that 
the members-elect of the Senate were pres- 
ent for the purpose of being qualified. The 
Governor and Council appeared and the 
oaths were administered. Senator Locke 
then renewed his motion, but the Secretary 
would not entertain it, and that body pro- 
ceeded to elect James D. Lamson President, 
a protest being put in by Republican mem- 
bers that the election was not by legally 
elected members of the Senate. 

In the House, Assistant Clerk Gibbs pro- 
ceeded to call a certified roll of members. 
Mr. Hale, of Ellsworth, now United States 
Senator from Maine, took the floor and 
claimed that certain legally elected mem- 
bers of the House from cities were not on 
the roll, and moved that they be included. 
After a lengthy debate Mr. Hale was ruled 
out of order by the clerk. The Republicans 
withdrew from participation in the proceed- 
ings, and a message was sent to the Gover- 
nor and Council stating that a quorum of 
members of the House were present and 
ready to be qualified. There was very 
great excitement, and during Mr. Hale’s 
remarks the most uproarious applause. The 
Governor appeared and proceeded to qual- 
ify the members, after which the House, by 
a vote of seventy-two, being four less than 
a legal quorum, elected John C. Talbot 
Speaker. Mr. Hale objected, but was over- 
ruled, and Mr. Talbot was conducted to 
the chair. Three cheers were given for Mr. 
Hale. On the election of a clerk, Mr. Hale 
raised the point of no quorum, but was 
again overruled, as was the case in the elec- 
tion of an assistant clerk. The question of 
notifying the Senate of the organization was 
debated, Mr. Hale taking the ground that 
there had been no legal organization of the 
House and no other body could be informed 
thereof. Again he was overruled. The pro- 
test of the members of the five disfranchised 
cities was presented by Mr. Hale in a ring- 
ing speech. At three o’clock the House ad- 
Journed. There were scenes in the House 
that day never before witnessed in New 


England. As the single Republican Repre- 
sentative qualified, Hon. Eugene Hale 
poured the hot shot unmercifully into the 
ranks of the opposition. His defence of the 
judiciary was one of the grandest efforts of 
his life. The supreme moment came when 
the assistant clerk refused to put the mo- 
tion to adjourn, and Mr. Hale, standing 
upon a desk, put the motion himself, which 
was followed by deafening applause and the 
immediate withdrawal of the Republican 
members. 

The whole audience arose, and there fol- 
lowed a tremendous storm of applause. 

At twelve o’clock that night Governor 
Garcelon’s term of office expired, and the 
State of Maine was without a Governor. 
On the morning of the ninth, Major-General 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, First Division 
M. V. M., the hero of Little Round Top at 
Gettysburg, and ex-Governor of Maine, 
issued a general order stating that in view 
of the extraordinary situation now pre- 
sented at the seat of government, he would 
assume command and protect the public 
property and the institutions of the State in 
trust for the people until the Governor’s 
successor had been duly elected and quali- 
fied. By this order, General Chamberlain 
assumed temporarily the office of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. The entire po- 
lice force at the State-house was changed, 
those indicated by General Chamberlain 
taking the place of those who had been 
drilling there for several weeks. In the 
House, Mr. Hale announced the presence of 
sixty certified Republican members who 
were ready to be qualified. As the State 
was without a Governor, a message was 
sent to Mr. Lamson, President of the Senate 
and acting Governor, and they were con- 
ducted to the Council Chamber, but}the 
acting Governor refused to qualify them. 
Business in both branches was at a dead- 
lock, and there was no knowing how long 
this state of things might last. At six 
o’clock the House adjourned, without trans- 
acting any business. a 

On the morning of the twelfth, as the 
Fusionists took their seats in the House 
many of their faces wore an anxious look. 
A message was received from the Senate 
that Randall W. Ellis had been elected 
President pro tem of that body. At eleven 
o’clock the bogus Senate came in and ‘took 
their seats in the House. Ellis took the 
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Speaker’s chair, and after a brief delay, the 
chief actor in the farce, Lamson, came in, 
accompanied by Secretary of State Gove, 
and also by Messrs. Monroe, Brown, and 
Parker, of Garcelon’s ex-Council, who 
claimed to hold over and act as advisory 
council to Lamson. A deathlike silence 
prevailed when Lamson held up his right 
hand and took the “oath of office.” After 
the oath was signed Secretary of State Gove 
made a proclamation to the effect that Lam- 
son was the duly qualified Governor of 
Maine. The House then adjourned until 
ten o’clock of the next day. General Cham- 
berlain stated that he should refuse to rec- 
ognize Lamson as Governor, replying to his 
message in a communication from which 
the following is quoted: 

Supported by the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, I should obey without a moment’s 
hesitation; but solemnly believing that if at this 
juncture I abandon my trust there will be no 
barrier against anarchy and bloodshed, I cannot 


under present circumstances recognize your 
authority as Governor of Maine. 


Late on the afternoon of the twelfth the 
Republicans brought the crisis to a head by 
organizing a Legislature of their own in the 
State-house. Between five and six o’clock 
they commenced entering the State-house 
by twos and threes, until there was a large 
crowd in the rotunda. Two of the Repub- 
lican members-elect had asked General 
Chamberlain if the members-elect who had 
not been qualified could have the use of the 
legislative chambers for the purpose of hold- 
ing a meeting. As the General had given 
the same privilege to Hon.-John C. Talbot, 
Fusionist, on the ninth instant, he replied 
that he saw no reason why they should not, 
and wrote an order which they might have 
as their protection against interference, 
couched in the same language as the assur- 
ance he had given Speaker Talbot of the 
Fusion House a few days before. Dr. Lan- 
caster, Superintendent of Public Buildings, 
endeavored to prevent the entrance, but 
without effect. The hall was enveloped in 
utter darkness when they entered, Lancaster 
going in with them and running off with the 
chandelier-lighter; but he was caught, and 
it was taken away from him, and at the next 
moment the hall was in a blaze of light and 
the seats occupied by the members-elect, 
who all wore smiling faces, the galleries be- 
ing filled with spectators in a short time. 
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There was no difficulty in the Republican 
members effecting an entrance to the Senate 
Chamber, as the doors were unlocked, 
Meeting with no resistance, they went in 
and quietly took their seats, and in a few 
minutes they, like the House, entered upon 
the work of organization. In the Senate, 
Joseph A. Locke was chosen President, re. 
ceiving all the votes thrown, nineteen. In 
the House the roll was called by the clerk, 
who announced that he would call the roll 
of names of those who appeared on the 
rolls to be chosen Representatives. Eighty- 
four answered to their names, and these, 
with others who came in afterwards, were 
duly qualified, the oath being administered 
by the Clerk of Courts of Kennebec County. 
Geo. E. Weeks, of Augusta, was elected 
Speaker. An order was passed in the House 
thata committee consisting of three members 
be appointed by the Speaker to report to the 
House for its action whether the House 
would require the Justices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court to give their opinion touching 
the legal organization of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Fifty-ninth Legislature 
of the State of Maine, and to present for the 
action of the House such questions as the 
law and facts demanded in the premises. 
The order was adopted, and at a quarter of 
two the committee submitted a series of 
questions which it was voted to submit to the 
court. Both branches adjourned at 2.15, 
until Saturday, January 15, at two P.M. 

In accordance with an order passed by 
both branches on January 12, a statement 
of the facts, together with twenty-seven 
questions, were propounded to the Supreme 
Court for their opinion, as provided for by 
the Constitution. All eyes were turned 
toward the court, and its decision was 
awaited with great anxiety. On Friday, 
January 16, the Fusion House and Senate 
went through the form of electing Joseph L. 
Smith Governor of Maine, and seven Fusion 
Councillors. At four P.M. a joint convention 
was held and “Governor” Smith inaugu- 
rated, State officers chosen, and the Fusion 
Legislature adjourned until Saturday at 
nine A.M. 

On January 17 the Supreme Court pub- 
lished its unanimous opinion in the prem- 
ises. The answers to the questions sub- 
mitted sustained the Republican Legislature 
absolutely, and the bottom practically 
dropped out of the Fusion bubble. ‘“Gov- 
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enor” Smith in the meantime had issued 
an order relieving General Chamberlain 
from command, but the General declined 
to either recognize Smith’s authority or be 
relieved.” 

There is little more to tell. The opinion 
of the court gave the finishing stroke to the 
illegal Legislature set up by the Fusionists, 
and laid low the great fraud attempted to be 
forced upon the people of Maine. The 
answers were complete and conclusive upon 
every vital point. It exposed the illegality 
of the sham Fusion Legislature and left it 
not even a shred of apology for its existence. 
It elevated to its proper place the People’s 
Legislature. The justices of the court were 
unanimous, all subscribing their names to 
it; Judge Libbey, a lifelong Democrat, 
signing with the others. 

Incendiary articles inciting armed resist- 
ance to the court appeared in The Standard, 
the organ of Mr. Eben Pillsbury, the real 
leader of the ‘‘count-out.”” Certain Fusion- 
ists telegraphed General Butler at Washing- 
ton, requesting him to come at once and act 
as their legal adviser, but the General re- 
fused to come. 

On the seventeenth the largest crowd ever 
gathered in the State-house thronged in at 
the Capitol door. On the appearance of 
Eugene Hale loud and prolonged applause 
was heard. The Republican members were 
all present in both branches. Soon after the 
House was called to order cheering was 
heard in the rotunda, which was prolonged 
thréugh the corridors. Soon Senator James 
G. Blaine entered, and received a great ova- 
tion. Men jumped up into their seats, 
flinging their hats in the air. Lot M. Mor- 
rill appeared, and was also received with 
applause. The answers of the court to the 
questions propounded by the Legislature 
were read in both branches. The Senate 
was crowded as it had not been during the 
controversy, when the vote was taken for 
Governor. Nineteen votes were thrown, all 
of which were for Daniel F. Davis, who was 
declared by the President to be the legally 
chosen Governor of Maine. A joint con- 
vention was then held for the purpose of 
electing seven Executive Councillors, re- 
sulting as follows: 


First District, Roscoe L. Bowers. 
Second District, Frederick Robie. 
Third District, Joseph T. Hinckley. 
Fourth District, William Wilson. 


Fifth District, James G. Pendleton. 
Sixth District, Lewis Barker. 
Seventh District, Samuel N. Campbell. 


At a quarter of seven another convention 
was formed. This time formed the most 
interesting event during this season of in- 
tense excitement. A committee represent- 
ing both branches waited upon Governor- 
elect Davis, and soon made the report that 
he would forthwith attend upon the con- 
vention to take the oath of office. As he 
entered, attended by the Council and several 
distinguished gentlemen, the audience rose 
up as one man, and the sound that followed 
was like the roar of the sea, steadily in- 
creasing in volume, until the old Capitol 
building fairly rocked. As Mr. Davis stood 
at the right of the President and faced 
toward the audience the applause and cheer- 
ing increased, and it was two or three min- 
utes before order could be restored. Again 
the applause broke forth, and three cheers 
followed for Davis, Blaine, Boutelle, and 
Chamberlain. It was a grand and thrilling 
ovation. After a while the audience con- 
sented to remain silent, and Governor Davis, 
in a clear voice and impressive manner, took 
the oath of office and delivered an ad- 
dress. 

Some trouble was had in opening the 
Governor’s room and Council Chamber, 
which had been locked by the Fusionists. 
Deputy Secretary of State Sawyer refused 
to give up the keys to the Secretary’s office, 
but it was opened and the State seal and a 
number of important papers were found to 
be missing. 

The Fusion Legislature, which had ad- 
journed on Saturday, attempted to gain ac- 
cess to the Capitol grounds on Monday, the 
nineteenth. Messrs. Talbot, Lamson, and 
Smith acted as spokesmen, but were denied 
admission by Mayor Nash. “Speaker” 
Talbot and “President”? Lamson mounted 
the stone coping along which the iron fence 
runs, and called their respective branches 
to order. They then adjourned, to meet at 
Union Hall the next forenoon. On Tuesday 
morning both branches of the Fusion Legis- 
lature met in Union Hall, and after discus- 
sing the situation, adjourned. Other ses- 
sions were held on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. Talk of taking the State-house 
by force was rife. The gravity of the situ- 
ation was considered sufficient to warrant 
the calling out of the military, and four 
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companies were ordered to the capital and 
quartered at the State-house. 

In the meantime the Fusion Legislature 
had addressed a series of questions to the 
Supreme Court, and met daily, awaiting its 
answer. On January 27 the court gave its 
opinion, which, while distinctly disclaiming 
any recognition of the Fusion Legislature 
as a legally organized legislative body, over- 
threw all their claims. This was the final 
blow. “Governor” Smith said he believed 
the controversy had now ended. He said 
that while the previous opinion of the judges 
was based on the Republican statement, 
there was room for reasonable doubt; but in 
view that the court had decided against 
them on the Fusion statement they could 
but gracefully submit. He had gotten 
through playing Governor, and should go 
home. On January 28 the last meeting of 
the Fusion Legislature took place, adjourn- 
ing until the first Wednesday in August. 
And from that time on the properly elected 
Fusion members one by one took their seats 
in the House and Senate of Maine. 

The troops were withdrawn from the 
State-house, and with the disappearance of 
the soldiery, the presence of the Fusion 
~ members in their seats in the Legislature, 
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and no signs left of the late trouble, every. 
thing settled down to a peaceful footing 
The Fusionists entered upon their legish. 
tive duties cheerfully, as if nothing had hap. 
pened, and apparently seemed resigned to 
the situation. , Mr. Sawyer decided to re. 
turn the State seal, the 'returns of votes for 
Governor and county officers, Senators and 
Representatives, council records, and re. 
ports of the Executive Council for the year 
1879 relating ,to election returns. 

»s And thus ended the only period in the 
history of the State of Maine when civil war 
seemed imminent. 


NotE.— The actual methods for enabling the 
Governor and Council to carry out the scheme to 
“count in” a quorum of Fusion members, the 
erasures, alterations, and method of distinguishing 
the politics of candidates for Senator and Repre- 
sentative, together with facsimiles of altered town 
returns, and the correspondence of some of the 
principal conspirators, may be found in the “Re- 
port of the Joint Select Committee to Inquire into 
the Condition of the Election Returns of September 
eighth, 1879, and the Expenditure of Public Mon- 
eys Under the Direction of Governor Garcelon and 
Council,” together with the evidence taken before 
the committee, the same being published by order 
of the Legislature by the State Printers at Augusta 
in 1880. This report comprising eight hundred 
and thirty-eight pages, the impossibility of going 
into detail here may readily be seen. 





MARGARET FULLER 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


Would that she might have tarried long among 
Those gifted friends whosé faith perceived her skill 
To see and do, her virile, tireless will, 

The clear, unfaltering fervor of her tongue; 

Would she had stayed till kindly age had flung 
Its soft content around her, and until 
It touched her with that tolerance which still 

Is life’s best gift to those no longer young! 

So many joys stood waiting for her here, 

Which all the wide, art-haunted halls of Rome 
Could never give; and triumphs, doubly dear, 

Shared in the peaceful precincts of a home 
Whose white dream-portals gleamed convincing-near — 

And these must vanish in a burst of foam! 




















The International Live Forever Club 


T was inevitable that the growing tendency 

towards longevity should focalize in some 
quarter, and it is only in accordance with tradition 
that Boston, the centre of “‘isms” and reforms in 
the past, should open its arms to the “Interna- 
tional Live Forever Club.” The brain of the old 
town has latterly been accused of a tendency to 
atrophy, but this up-to-date movement, along 
with another which has the deep rumblings of an 
earthquake, should help restore its lost prestige. 

This “‘perpetual-youth” idea is calculated to 
give some,people a terrible scare. They have 
hugged the old-age scarecrow so long they hate to 
part with it. Besides, “‘life forever” has been so 
long associated with doleful psalm-singing and 
monotony that it looks anything but alluring to us 
on earth, or anywhere else. Most of us, I take it, 
would be willing to start out with a round century 
of assured mental and physical vigor, with the 
privilege of renewing the lease at the end of that 
time if we so desired. 

The Live Forever Club is defiant and aggres- 
sive. It has to be in order to cope with the sur- 
prising tenacity of the old-age bogey, which must 
be driven out of the brain-cells of the race, where 
it has been stabled for ages, and belabored soundly 
with “New Thought” missiles until it is proved to 
be nothing but a wind-bag. The club proposes to 
give such teaching as shall lift the race above it, 
just as the earth was once lifted from the back of 
a huge turtle —or was it an elephant? — and 
sent spinning buoyantly through fields of ether. 
It made people feel floating and insecure then, as 
it does now, to be loosened from their moorings to 
these or any other old fogies, but they always find 
their feet. 

You think this idea is visionary? Man may be 
visionary; but cold science, never. Science de- 
clares that all the particles of the human body, in- 
cluding the bony structure, are completely changed 
within about seven months — seven years, it said, 
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while creeping slowly towards certainty. Com- 
pletely changed, you understand. There is n’t a hu- 
man body on the round earth which is more than 
a year old so far as material is concerned. It be- 
ing a scientific fact that we are all walking around 
in less-than-a-year-old bodies, where do wrinkles, 
bald heads, loss of eyesight, and general deca- 
dence come in? It has an origin somewhere, surely. 
If not in the materials of the body, it must be in 
the mind. Think of that! In the MIND! The 
old-age fallacy has been woven into the very text- 
ure of our being, you see. The process must have 
begun away back with Methuselah and those other 
old fellows. There they were with limitless life in 
their hands, without knowing yet how to use it. 
They had n’t learned how to create trusts and 
crowd each other to the wall, and got dead tired 
of the monotony, said, “What’s the use?” and 
put forth the beginnings of the hypnotic spell 
which drew around the race tighter and tighter 
through the centuries, until it squeezed us up into 
a mean miserable seventy or eighty years’ lease of 
life, leaving us only time to look around, take the 
lay of the land, and learn how to use our working- 
tools before we had to drop the body and get out. 
As if that wasn’t enough, a certain professor 
raised a cry of decadence at forty, a short time ago, 
and then the worm turned. The professor was 
ridiculed to the ends of the earth. He had put the 
race on its mettle — which was what he had in- 
tended all along, it seems. The list of centenari- 
ans has been growing ever since. 

“What are you going to do about it?” Why, 
just face about. Think youth and health, instead 
of old age and decay. Since nature is putting new 
atoms into our bodies every moment, through the 
medium of food and air, let us work with instead of 
against her. She expended energy through zons 
of evolution to set a creature upon his feet with the 
power of continual self-renewal —in leading- 
strings no longer. But when she saw that her 
masterpiece was bent upon the down-hill grade 
she let him go his own gait for awhile. Experience 
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has taught wisdom, and the race is coming out of 
its trance. But don’t run away with the idea that 
thought will do it all. Nature is fastidious about 
her building-materials. No matter how strong 
your mental codperation, she won’t contract to 
build a vigorous, long-lived body from non-assim- 
ilative food and air so heavy with germs that it is 
solidified, and fit to cut into cubes and triangles, 
as in the disease-incubators of the cities. If it is 
your fate to ride in subway and electric cars, hold 
your breath as well as you can until you get out 
into the open, and take the long deep breaths upon 
which your life mainly depends. ‘Breathe deep, 
breathe deep, and evermore breathe deep.” 

The Live Forever Club vanquishes the idea that 
the body is a machine and, like other machines, 
must wear out. “Did you ever see a self-renewing 
machine like the body,” Harry Gaze asks, “‘re- 
newing hourly from a perpetual spring within, 
which is a tributary of the infinite life reservoir and 
bubbles up from it continually ?” 

But, about thirty-five or forty, we have been be- 
ginning to pile up the rubbish of old thought over 
the spring, and shut off the power by degrees, and 
invite decay and death. Men journeyed about to 
find the fountain of life with an intuitive idea that 
it must be somewhere, and all the while they were 
carrying the fountain along with them, if they had 
only known how to draw from it and rejuvenate 
themselves. 

“Thought is n’t so much,” you say. Can you 
show me anything ever constructed on this round 
earth — railroad, canal, cathedral, electric battery, 
wireless — that had n’t a definite form in thought 
before it was made manifest in matter? Thought? 
Why, it is the worker of seeming miracles. And it 
can kill as well as make alive. You know about 
the hale, vigorous man of eighty who found this 
notice posted on his office door one morning, 
“Died of old age, Funeral Wednesday,” and who 
proceeded to die, though actually in good health. 
Had he parried the death-blow by a telling one 
from a live, vigorous thought, do you think he 
would have died? Not he. But the death idea 
linked hands with another one skulking somewhere 
in his brain that he had really reached the limit 
and forgotten to act upon it, and these, united, 
shut off the power. If some wise one had only 
slapped the man on the shoulder at that juncture, 
and said, “Snap your finger at that joke,” it would 
have tided him over the danger-point. 

With the knowledge that codperation with the 
continuous change in our bodies is the condition 
of long, vigorous life, we are finding out what an 
all-around, sufficient-to-himself creature a man 
really is. We have the keys of life and death. The 
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Creator gave them into our hands. Why did n’t he 
make us use them, then? Because he was n’t deal- 
ing with dummies. Man was to stand up and go 
by himself; draw all the time from the great reser. 
voir of life, which would never run dry. But if 
people think a reservoir has gone dry, of course 
they won’t try to draw from it. A millionaire 
without knowing it may go round like a beggar. 
Of course the statement that our lives are in our 
own hands is little short of blasphemy to some 
minds. What about the time-honored blasphemy 
of shouldering disease and death upon the Lord 
when we have brought it all upon ourselves, we or 
our ancestors, by breaking his health law? Think 
of the inscriptioiis upon tombstones, giving the 
Lord credit for man’s foolishness! We have been 
reveling in such blasphemy for ages; let us honor 
the Creator awhile, instead of blaspheming him. 
The zeal which some people manifest to rail- 
road others out of the body as soon as the so-called 
“limit” is exceeded a year or two is going to give 
the new-life idea an up-hill climb. The minute 
any one shows a tendency to really: codperate with 
nature and secure his or her birthright, some one 
claps the “stopper” upon them and tinkers away 
to rivet it. I was struck by the treatment which 
Sara Bernhardt received at the pen’s point of a 
dramatic critic who ought to have known better. 
Here is a woman unconsciously plastic to the play 
of the life forces, one who could continue to de- 
light the coming generation, as she has the past, 
and present, because she would move with the 
tide, and retain the plenitude of vigor nature in- 
tended. But, lest she should forget, this critic 
marshals the age-long scarecrow to the front, and 
weaves a plot of her last night on the stage, where 
with the scarecrow in the background wearing a 
death mask, she does her part with exquisite grace, 
and sinks into his arms as the curtain falls. And 
Dr. E. E. Hale! They keep harping upon his per- 
sistence in mental and physical vigor, as if it were 
a wonder that a man should continue to draw from 
a brimming life-reservoir when he knows how to 
keep the pipes clear. This new-life idea has been 
taking root underground for some time. _Profes- 
sor Elie Metchinkott of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
declares that he sees no reason why a man should 
not live in full possession of his powers one hundred 
and forty years, at least. Professor Jaques Lock, 
of the California University, and other scientists 
predict the eventual overcoming of disease and 
death. The more daring exponent of long life 
sweeps away all limitations, and declares we can 
live forever. They unite in declaring that old age 
is a disease of the mind. There is no other limit. 
But the candidates for long life will have to be- 
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stir themselves to better conditions so that the 
earth will be a more desirable place to stay in for 
a century or two than it is at present. What a 
grand thing it would be if some of the people with 
big opportunities would break away from their 
old moorings and swim along in the new life- 
current, breasting the waves of youth and health 
joyfully, as in earlier days! Think of Mrs. Russell 
Sage. To have all that money to do good to others 
with! One’s head fairly swims with the joy of it! 
I should lie awake at nights gloating over my op- 
portunity to help the deserving ones I could lay 
my finger upon this minute, who are like “infants 
crying in the night, and with no language but a 
cry.” She has expressed her belief in the old-age 
fallacy, openly. If she could only cut loose now 
and face about, take the matter into her own hands 
and codperate with nature, and secure another 
-half-century at least, in which to sow and reap, 
what a boon to the race because of her singleness 
of purpose! 

Then Messrs. Carnegie and Rockefeller, and 
the others, each with a multi-million hump on his 
back, making him like the camel ducking his head 
beforea needle’s eye in the wall! There seems to be 
a growing tendency on the part of these people to 
reduce the jmpediment to the kingdom, but they 
are bound down and fettered by the thought that 
they must soon pass out. If they would only stand 
up now and rain a shower of tremendous blows 
upon the old-age scarecrow, and demolish him, 
than start in feeling they had another half-century 
at least to make good in, and unload, they would 
be doing a fine thing for themselves and their fel- 
lows, besides paying a compliment to the Creator. 
See them bend all their energies — for the Live 
Forever Club guarantees continuous mental vigor 
— to get back into the hands of the workers and 
their children a fair, well-earned share of the 
wealth that has been diverted out of its natural 
channels and heaped upon them until they cry 
out with the burden — those, at least, who have 
not reached the stage of crystallization by the 
process. See them dominated, controlled, swept 
along by a perfect whirlwind of passion for justice 
towards the producers of the wealth that over- 
burdens them! Watch them band together with 
the “Thunderer” against the system of financial 
juggling, and help along to the overthrow, then 
scheme and plan and scheme again for a system 
which shall overtake and pay up all arrears — 
and then start with a clean slate! Would n’t that 
be a spectacle for gods and archangels? There 
would be no question of squeezing through a hole 
in the wall to get into the kingdom. They would 
open their eyes one day to find themselves in 
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heaven, with the “sweet fields dressed in living 
green” all around them, and wonder how they 
got there without passing beyond the “swelling 
flood.” The zest of dispensing would be so much 
more soul-satisfying than that of accumulating 
that the rejuvenation would filter all through them 
and cause them to move with light step and radiant 
face. But they had abolished the old-age scare- 
crow at the outset, don’t forget to remember, and 
started on a new lease of life untrammelled. 

It seems that Edison has struggled out of the 
hypnotic spell, along with many others, and be- 
lieves that we can live and work as long as we want 
to. This has been whispered into his ear along 
with other secrets. He is only a boy of sixty to- 
day, and as he is coéperating consciously with 
nature, it follows that he will bring new wonders 
to pass during the next sixty-odd years. Among 
other things, he has a mind to help along the prob- 
lem of aerial navigation if it promises to be of prac- 
tical value. “ Practical?’ Why, wars will be ended 
soon after the airship is in navigable trim. They 
may as well begin now to beat their swords into 
plough-shares, for the cessation of war is in sight 
already. Tennyson saw it: 


“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 
rained a ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navies, grappling in the 
central blue.” 


What could armies and navies do on land with 
air-ships circling round above them, rendering 
secret military tactics an impossibility? The abo- 
lition of war, with its horrors! What a transcen- 
dent motive for Edison and the others to bring the 
air-ship to perfection with all possible speed! 
Does n’t Tennyson’s vision make you hold your 
breath ? 


“Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” 


From some remarks he has dropped in print, one 
might judge that the old bugaboo has been pros- 
pecting around Mark Twain. Think of such an 
idea being foisted upon Mark when his humor is 
still fresh as the morning! He has been meander- 
ing along paths of his own make all his life; 
surely he wont allow himself to drop into a jog-trot 
along this old rut! Let him put on his garment of 
youth in face and eyes of the old dissembler as he 
donned the white flannels fora call at the White 
House. We have Dooley and Dinkelspiel and the 
rest of them; but Mark is an old love, and we want 
him to stay and spray us with his fun as in bygone 
days, when our cheeks were drenched with tears of 
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laughter. Stay with us, old friend, stay indefinitely. 
Out of the body you may feel lonesome. 

Many others, too many to enumerate here, we 
would like to see treading the path to the “ Foun- 
tain.” 

And Great Heart, the impetuous, high-souled, 
versatile-brained creator of Bob Brownley, who 
evolved a resistless dynamic power against the 
spoiler, even while sitting crushed in his Geth- 
semane, what of him? When his honesty of pur- 
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having played his culminating trick, and he shal] 
have unfurled his victorious banner, there will be 
other fields as outlets for his energies. We bespeak 
him full, deep draughts at the Fountain of Perpet- 
ual Youth! Many more of those, too many to 
enumerate here, who have not reached their 
“prime,” as well as those who have passed it in 
thought, we would like to encounter frequently 
along the well-trodden path leading to the “ Foun- 
tain.” 


pose shall have been vindicated, Bob Brownley IsABEL Homes. 





TO THE CLOSED GENTIAN 
By CHRISTINE P. KELLEY 


Meek brookside cousin of the autumn’s queen, 
Who flaunteth her fringed mantle in the field, 
Where all who pass may ready homage yield, 

Thou dost disclaim thy kinship by thy mien! 

Yet peepeth Bourbon blood from out the hoods 
Which thou hast chosen for thy prim disguise. 
Wouldst thou then hide from some mad lover’s eyes, 

Or hath the haughty prelate of the woods, 

Yon Cardinal in scarlet, bidden thee 
To do a penance, veiled and shrouded thus? 
Still guardest thou thy mystery from us, 

Sweet, silent nun! and tho’ the brook might tell, 

Shifting his wild song to a minor key, 

He hath conspired to keep thy secret well. 





THE SONG-WEAVERS 
By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


Across the heavy warp of life they fling 
The flying shuttle of their fantasy 
And rhythmic weave a figured tapestry 
Of thoughts aglow and words a-shimmering. 
The warp of life ’s a dull and sordid thing, 
Taut cords of strife and lust and treachery; 
But Master-Weavers glimpse what life may be 
And interweave their bright imagining 
Of Passion, masterful, that yields to none 
Save Honor, that will neither yield nor lie; 
Of Battle, bravely lost and fairly won; 
Of Love, that humankind can deify; 
Of Justice, calm, benignant, like the Sun, 
All-seeing, as He paces through the sky. 
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NCE in a while, after struggling with the 

swash of novels now weekly and weakly sent 
out where persons you would not care to meet go 
on as if idiotic, depraved, or insane; or bored almost 
to inanition by a wishy-washy flood of so-called 
poetry — oh, how that glorious name is insulted by 
the vague, or diluted, or objectionabie stuff which 
is neither poetical, worth while, or even intelligible! 
—or sent intoa waking drowse by highly lauded 
essays which weary by their sameness and unvary- 
ing egotisms, the point of view of one person who 
says nothing really new, original, or brilliant, the 
work of those who are not sufficiently great in this 
difficult department of literature to deserve re- 
spectful study; then, after all this depressing, en- 
feebling experience I long for something in the 
way of reading that wakes me up, stirs and starts 
heart and brain; that makes me surprised or 
shocked or downright angry or antagonistic; a sort 
of mental Tabasco or a cocktail of Chutney of the 
“Bengal Hot” variety. 

Do you ever get into such a jaded mood? Then 
sympathize with me and open your eyes to what I 
bring you! 

Noticing the startling advertisements of Max 
Stimer’s ‘The Ego and His Own,” or, as a Ger- 
man tells me is more exact, “The Ego and His 
Very Own,” as being the most revolutionary, 
daring, too terribly advanced to be believed sort 
of a production, I sent for it and agree with the 
general verdict of the rational and conservative 
reader. 

It is published by Benj. R. Tucker, who promul- 
gates the literature that “makes for” egoism in 
philosophy, anarchism in politics, iconoclasm in 
art. He is also the editor of a small-sized maga- 
zine called Liberty, which appears bi-monthly, full 
of sarcasm on almost everything but anarchism. 
All this was new to me, and I cannot say that the 
perusal of this repellent expression of the EGO, 
deformed by chronic and general elephantiasis, 
has made me happier, wiser, or better. Stirner 


says with easy boldness what others hardly dare 
think; or, at most, whisper with bated breath. 

I have seldom met any one, whatever his or her 
superiority, but had a full appreciation of his own 
gifts; and shyness is only egotisin wrong side out. 
Did any one ever find a person who voluntarily 
acknowledged a sin or a mistake or a wrong opin- 
ion? 

Touch the domestic side; has n’t every bit of 
precious glass or china broken by careless hand- 
ling been surely “crackit before” ? Is n’t the blame 
for every casualty or blunder thrown on some one 
else ? 

All men and women are duly conscious of their 
own gifts and attainments, and “A man is never 
so honest as when he speaks well of himself.” 

Novalis said, ‘Every Englishman is an island,’’ 
and Mackintosh added, “Every American is a 
Declaration of Independence.” As a _ shrewd 
farmer said to me the other day, “Self is always 
the first man on parade.” 

Pascal declared that “vanity is so anchored in 
the heart of man that a soldier, sutler, cook, or 
street-porter, vapour and wish to have their ad- 
mirers.” And he goes on to say that the very 
frogs find music in their own croaking, and that 
the look of self-satisfaction on the face of a croak- 
ing frog is scarcely to be matched in nature. 

Some Frenchmen who had landed on the coast 
of Guinea found a negro prince seated under a 
tree, on a block of wood for his throne, and three 
or four negroes armed with wooden pikes for his 
guards. His sable majesty anxiously inquired, 
“Do they talk much of me in France?” And I 
must tell one more story: of a Scottish driver of 
pigs, who was led on by a waggish Englishman to 
talk of himself. At last it was boldly stated by 
this wicked fellow that the driver was in fact a 
greater man than the Duke of Wellington! 

The stupid lout scratched his thick head, and, 
with a satisfied expression, replied: “Aweel, Well- 
ington was a great mon, and verra smart in his own 
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way; but I doot —I doot, if he could ha’ driven 
seven hundred pigs fra Edinboro to Lonnon, and 
not lose one, as I ha’ done!” 

As this is a true presentment of proofs of uni- 
versal egotism, why, then, need Stirner or his fol- 
lowers urge further development of the most prom- 
inent quality in our make-up. A deal of it is found 
in animals and birds. I have seen a few hours old 
incubator chicken which had just dropped to the 
lower shelf, attracted by the light, go for the next 
feeble little comer and try to fight and pick out an 
eye. 

This eccentric creature who denied the existence 
of an Absolute, of a God, a State, ‘‘the State and 
I are enemies,” and rejected religion, humanity, 
society, the family, did not make a success of his 
own life. He was born at Bayreuth in 1806 and 
died in Berlin in 1856; his real name was Schmidt, 
Max Stirner being a nickname given to him be- 
cause of his extremely high and massive, though 
retreating forehead. 

He prepared himself to be a teacher, but his 
mother becoming insane just before his last exam- 
inations at the Berlin University, he gave up his 
own plans and devoted himself to her. This filial 
devotion is the only thing in his life that seems free 
from his hideous theories. Still, according to his 
creed no one is or can be disinterested. “Altruism 
is a pretty disguise for egotism; no one is or can 
be disinterested.” 

His wife did not enjoy his society, and, leaving 
him, tried writing, and in the end became a wash- 
erwoman and married a laborer. When asked for 
some facts in the career of her first husband she 
said, sharply, that she was not willing to revive her 
past; and that her husband had been too much of 
an egotist to keep friends and was a very “sly 
man.” 

He was twice imprisoned for debt and was often 
hungry and penniless. He was solitary and prob- 
ably inherited the mental askewness of his mother. 
His book, “The Ego and His Own,” or as some 
translate it, “The Only One and His Property,”’ 
was soon forgotten and apparently consigned to 
oblivion when Mackay, a scholar and a man of 
wealth, hunted it up and for ten years made a 
study of Stirner and his teachings, and in 1898 
published the story of his life. Both Ibsen and 
Nietzsche were greatly influenced by Stirner; I 
now understand them better. 

This book is divided into two parts, “The Man’’ 
and “TI.” 

We are told by one of his best critics that “his 
icy, relentless, epigrammatic style is in the end 
More gripping than the spectacular, volcanic, 
whirling utterances of Nietzsche.” Well, so be it. 
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Let them grip and whirl, both semi-maniacs; un- 
fortunately they seize upon others and poison their 
minds as they whirl. 

I intended to quote some of his wild statements 
and paradoxes, but I’m tired of talking of such 
self-absorbed rot and rubbish; it actually pro- 
duces a mental nausea. So excuse me and look at 
it for yourselves if inclined. 

As an antidote, I think of Pascal’s phrase, “The 
hateful I,”’ and of the blessed life-work of such 
self-denying, self-forgetting men and women as 
the late Dr. Barnardo of London, Dr. Grenfell of 
Labrador, Clara Barton, and a shining host of 
sincere philanthropists who have sacrificed their 
own ambitions and plans, and even life itself, to 
save the unfortunates who do not have a fair 
chance. 

The egoists and anarchists and assassins ought 
to have a continent of their own, with a Kilkenny 
Cat result for a finale. 

A self-obsessed person is apt to be a little “‘off;’’ 
a person who continually talks of himself wearies 
every one, detracts from his own estimate of self, 
and by foolish confidences make those laugh who 
otherwise might be tolerant. 

George Sylvester Viereck is another pest, of the 
poetic variety, a compound of egotism, lust, irrev- 
erence, and positive indecency. One reviewer 
says, “The poems in ‘Nineveh’ stand as a monu- 
ment to sensuality, repellent grossness, morbid 
audacity, and grave neurotic manifestations.’ 
And another, “The ever-recurring note of eroticism 
side by side with the pose of Christ-worship is re- 
volting and nauseating beyond endurance except 
for one thing: the writer’s youth and immaturity.’’ 
To me, most of his verses seem like the lurid yells 
of a hyper-ecstatic and passion-crazed Goop; but 
let me try to be fair. ‘The true critic,” says Life, 
“is one who can appreciate something he does n’t 
like.” He is at times strong, individual, -with 
gleams of genius, and there are half a dozen real 
gems that can be quoted without being in danger 
of being complained of for disseminating obscene 
literature. Viereck goes farther and says worse 
than Whitman, and has, besides, the rare power of 
adding color to his word-pictures. Yet a few, a 
very few, of the poems are as pure, as fragrant, as 
the golden-hearted water-lily rising in its serene 
beauty from its surroundings of muck and mire. 
I give the first and last verses of ‘““A Spring Bless- 
ing.” 

‘*Spring’s blessing be upon you, dear! 
Such is the prayer most meet for one 
Whose eyes look up so starry-clear 


With all his flowerets new-begun. 
Still may he bless your pathway, dear, 
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Who weaves his golden threads around 

Your heart and mine together bound: 
Because your eyes are starry-clear — 
Spring’s blessing be upon you, dear! 


“Spring’s blessing be upon you, child! 
And never may the wine-cup hold 
One drop of bitter questioning. 
May death in spring-time find you, child — 
But love shall toss his locks of gold 
And make all life an endless spring, 
And fate and he be reconciled; 
Spring’s blessing be upon you, child!” 

Viereck is another full-fledged Egotist. He 
says in his Preface, “If I am right I have extended 
the borderland of poetry into the domain of mu- 
sic on the one side, and to that of the intellect on 
the other.”” As if both these had not been an in- 
dwelling quality of the best poetry since Job! But, 
“it has never before been consciously applied”’! 

His poetry can lay claim to a peculiar nastiness 
and vulgar freedom, with “his libidinous lyrics 
dedicated to bestial passions.” 

Even a manure-heap gives out a stimulating 
whiff of ammonia and he has undoubted strength, 
and just misses being a genius; but to let his book 
loose ina public library, where boys and girls in 
the dangerous years of adolescence can read and 
wonder, js surely a crime as great as mailing an 
objectionable picture. 

From what I have been told of the hideous con- 
ditions in public schools as regards purity, I con- 
clude that parents who can’t, really can’t, “doncher 
know?” talk plainly with their own children do 
not know much about them, and are seriously to 
blame for whatever happens. 

I cannot resist giving a few samples of his prose 
efforts; of course the theme is the only supreme 
and important, — himself. By the way, he is sup- 
posed to be a grandson of the great Kaiser William, 
and a cousin of the present Kaiser, a beautiful and 
famous actress, Edwina Viereck, being his grand- 
mother. The poet freely admits this to be a fact. 
He remarked to Otis Notman, who was interviewing 
him, “I, George Sylvester Viereck, would rather 
have written ‘Nineveh, and other Poems,’ than 
be the German Emperor. I would rather have 
written the ‘Game at Love’ than be President of 
the United States, and I would rather have con- 


ceived ‘The House of the Vampire,’ my forth- : 


coming novel, than be Czar of all the Russias.” 
He has a strange Trinity of his own for his In- 
spiration: ‘His three best friends, Christ, Napo- 
leon, and Oscar Wilde.” 
And here is one of his so-called clever epigrams. 
When asked if he went in for sports of any kind, 
he replied, “If I were to play golf what would be- 
come of American Literature ?” 
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Moffat, Yard and Co., who usually publish de- 
lightful and wholly desirable books, are responsi- 
ble for the getting out of this volume. Price, $1.20. 


Arthur Symons, who is so versatile, scholarly, 
and critical, has now published the result of his 
careful study of that wild and weird man William 
Blake. To borrow the words of Crabb Robinson, 
“Shall I call him Artist or Genius or Mystic or 
Madman? Probably he is all.””. He was consider- 
ably Nietzschefied and said mighty strange things, 
wrote stranger yet, and painted the queerest ob- 
jects, yet had sufficient sanity to hold his own any- 
where. Here are some of his thoughts: 

“Whoever believes in nature,’ says Blake, 
“ disbelieves in God; for nature is the work of the 
Devil.” 

He declared that “there was nothing in good 
and evil, the virtues and vices; that vices in the 
natural world were the highest sublimities in the 
spiritual world.” 

“Sin is negation, is nothing; everything is good 
in God’s eyes.” 

He constantly saw visions and spoke of his 
paintings as being what he had thus seen. If 
asked about Socrates he said calmly, “I was Soc- 
rates.” “A sort of brother.” “I must have had 
conversations with him. So I had with Jesus 
Christ. I have an obscure recollection of having 
been with both of them.” His poems are marvel- 
lous. Wordsworth said, after reading a number, 
they were the “Songs of Innocence and Experi- 
ence,” showing the two opposite sides of the hu- 
man soul; “There is no doubt this poor man was 
mad; but there is something in the madness of this 
man which interests me more than the sanity of 
Lord Byron and Walter Scott!” 

A celebrated German painter, after returning 
from England, said, “I saw in England many men 
of talents, but only three men of genius,— Cole- 
ridge, Flaxman, and Blake,— and of these Blake 
was the greatest.” 

Blake once wrote, “Cowper came to me and 
said, ‘Oh, that I were I will 
never rest. Can you not make me truly insane? 
I will never rest till I am so. Oh, that in the 
bosom of God I was hid! You retain health and 
yet are as mad as any of us all, mad as a ref- 
uge from unbelief: from Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke.’” 

Blake, the poet, painter, and vision-crazed, be- 
lieved that he was directly inspired, and that his 
dead brother revealed to him a secret mechanical 
process for illustrating his own poems. 

Homer, Dante, and Milton were frequent visit- 
ors, and the angels were continually coming to see 


insane always! 
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him. As he went along a common lane happiness 
stretched across the hills to him — 
“With a blue sky spread over with wings, 
And a mild sun that mounts and sings; 
With trees and fields full of fairy elves 
And little devils who fight for themselves; 
With angels planted in hawthorn bowers 
And God himself in the passing hours.” 


He explained his methods thus: “I write when 
commanded by the spirits, and the moment I have 
written I see the words fly about the room in all 
directions. It is then printed and the spirits can 
read.” Hisillustrations for the book of Job are con- 
sidered his finest work. Mrs. Jameson said, “The 
only new and original of the Scripture ideas of 
angels is that of William Blake, a poet-painter.” 

He indulged in fantastic portraits, such as “the 
ghost of a flea,” ‘the man who built the pyramids,”’ 
and “Nebuchadnezzar eating grass.” His life has 
been written by many noted men, as Professor 
Norton and the late Alexander Gilchrist; there 
is also a critical essay by Swinburne; Rossetti has 
contributed explanations of his odd pictures. 
Swinburne speaks of “The Marriage of Heaven. 
and Hell” as the greatest of all his books, and 
about the greatest produced by the eighteenth 
century in the line of high poetry and spiritual 
speculation. Those who study Blake will find 
few poets and artists who, like him, to use his 
own words, make you 

“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 


Mr. Symon’s fascinating book is published by 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. Price, $3.00, net. 

And the dedication is very fitly to “Auguste 
Rodin, whose work is the marriage of Heaven and 
Hell.” 


“Life in the Homeric Age,’’ by Thomas Day 
Seymour, Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in Yale College, is an exhaustive study 
of the Homeric poems. From the poet’s language 
the author has endeavored to discover what was 
before the poet’s mind. It is invaluable to the 
scholar, and exceedingly interesting as a book of 
reference to all. It contains maps, many illustra- 
tions, and references to other works on similar 
lines of study. Beginning with Cosmogony and 
Geography, he finds that the Homeric sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west — meteors, rainbows, 
dew, and hoar-frost, earthquakes, and an eclipse 
are mentioned. ‘The state in the Homeric times 
was extremely simple. Indeed, the government 
was the king. No treasury, standing army, or navy 
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existed. The king is not only leader in war and 
first in council, but also represents his people be- 
fore the gods.” 

The Greek women of the poet’s time were far 
from being kept in semi-Oriental seclusion. Fair 
Helen of Troy is beautiful, fascinating, with great 
tact but little conscience, the quick-witted mistress 
of her household, and yet easily influenced. She 
is not greatly troubled in soul by the fact that she is 
the cause of the war; but she applies to herself 
such harsh epithets and so wishes that she had 
died before causing all this trouble that in general 
no one has the heart to reproach her, though 
Achilles, addressing the dead Patroclus, calls her 
“horrible.” 

The formal education of the Homeric child 
was exceedingly limited, and consisted almost en- 
tirely in the observation and imitation of the eld- 
ers. The power of the father over his children, as 
over his servants, was theoretically unlimited,— 
he was a despot; practically his power seems to 
have been used mildly. That marriages were 
“made in heaven” is indicated by the rather odd 
combination of expressions of one of Penelope’s 
suitors. “She would wed him who should bring 
the most gifts and who should be according to 
fate.” In those days everything was determined 
on Olympus. Men made their gods in their own 
image, and the society of the Homeric Olympus is 
the counterpart of that on earth. The Homeric 
divinities are all anthropomorphic, and each has 
his own physical characteristics, though they are 
able to change their forms at pleasure. They need 
sleep and food as truly as any mortal. Children 
are born to them by mortal women. They have 
chariots and horses, “swift of flight.” Zeus har- 
nesses his horses in order to journey from Olympus 
to Mt. Ida, and there releases them from the chariot 
and covers them with mist as he takes his place to 
view the battle of the Trojans and Achzans. Ho- 
mer knows no divine providence in the sense of a 
definite purpose and guidance for the life of a man 
or for the development of a city or nation. Their 
severdl human favorites, and their plans for them, 
cause the greater part of the quarrels and jealous- 
ies of the gods as they are presented in the Homeric 
story. They appear in their proper form to only 
a single mortal at once — never to a group or 
large number. Generally they appear in the guise 
of men. Every human action is ascribed to the 
suggestion or codperation of some divinity. 

Hades in Homer is the name of a person and 
not of a place. He is a son of Cronus, and brother 
of Zeus and Poseidon, who divided among the 
three their new kingdom,— the realm of murky 
darkness. In general the realm of Hades lies be- 
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neath the earth, like the medizval hell, yet Odysseus 
on his visit to the home of the dead descends 
through no cavern, but sails to the land of shades in 
a single day from Circe’s island. According to a 
familiar view, the souls of the dead were not ad- 
mitted immediately to the realm of Hades, but 
wandered in loneliness on the confines of that land 
until the body was either burned or buried. Al- 
though the souls are as unsubstantial as dreams, 
yet they not only have the human form, but may 
also feel anger, like Ajax, or joy, like Achilles, or 
may weep, like Agamemnon, and they partake 
eagerly of blood, wine, and honey which are pro- 
vided. Even this shadowy existence of the souls 
of the dead is not conceived as lasting forever,— 
it is not immortality in the modern sense, though 
no hint is given that they endured only as long as 
their memory was kept alive on earth. 
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The worship paid to their gods by the Homeric 
Greeks was joyous. Priests were not necessary, as 
they were among the Jews, for the popular per- 
formance of a sacrifice. Sacrifices in confirmation 
of an oath were symbolical, that the violator of the 
oath might perish as the animal of sacrifice per- 
ished. “Whichever first breaks this oath, so may 
his brains flow upon the ground as does this 
wine.”’ 

There are chapters upon House and Furniture, 
Homeric Food, Property Trades and the Crafts, 
Sea Life and Ships, Agriculture, Animals, Fishes, 
Birds and Insects, upon Homeric Arms, and other 
topics of interest to which I hope to refer more 
fully at another time. 

This book will be a valuable addition to any 
library. 

[Macmillan Co. Price, $4.00, net.] 





LEAF-MOLD 
By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


Drift of the leaves that have floated down, 
Ashes of life; but they once were fair, 
Fair in green-crimson, and golden-brown, 
Drinking the wine of the autumn air. 


Low in their beds they have lain asleep, 
Lain while the feet of the years moved on; 

Pulsings of Nature stir warm and deep, 
Thrilling the waste of the summers gone. 


Now, to the call of the springs anew, 

Upward will leap, from the black leaf-mold, 
Frond of the fern, and violet’s blue, 

Star in the dark, and wood-lily’s gold. 


All of the Earth to the Earth must go; 
Yet will Life waken, in God’s own plan, 

Wake to some new, sweet living, and know 
Infinite Life is Death’s gift to Man. 



























































Book Notes 


Famous PAINTERS OF AMERICA. By J. Walker 

McSpadden. 

All the canons of tradition have been violated. 
A book dealing with art and artists (herein is 
artless evidence of the author’s artfulness) and not 
once appears, from title to finis that overworked 
word “chiaroscuro,” while “color-values” and 
“relief effects” are also given a well-earned rest. 
The casual reader will get pure enjoyment from 
this sort of treatment. He is not pestered with 
technical definition or critical analysis, but is given 
a picturesque glimpse of the real men which it 
takes but a scratch of the great artists’ skin to re- 
veal. Intimate and personal are these studies, 
chatty, anecdotal glimpses of the men at their 
easels. Benjamin West, Painter of Destiny, the 
little Quaker boy in Pennsylvania, pulling fur 
from the cat’s tail to make his first brushes; John 
Singleton Copley, Painter of the Early Gentility, 
growing up amid the fumes of tobacco-smoke and 
the pungent odor of snuff in his mother’s little shop 
in Boston; Gilbert Stuart, Painter of Presidents, 
the indulged only son, with his first box of paints 
and brushes; George Inness, Painter of Nature’s 
Moods, a slender youth with pale face and dreamy 
eyes, doling out sugar, cheese, and soap in his 
father’s grocery-shop; Elihu Vedder, Painter of 
the Mystic, frowned upon by his practical Dutch 
father as he chews his sticks into brushes and 
invests his pennies in cheap paints; Winslow Ho- 
mer, Painter of Seclusion, a shock-headed New 
England boy, standing before the teacher’s ros- 
trum, face red as a beet, receiving corner sentence 
for “making pictures all over his books;” John 
La Farge, Painter of Experiment, subaltern in 
the French army under General Leclerc on his 
way to suppress an insurrection in San Domingo; 
James A. McNeill Whistler, Painter of Protest, 
the fun-loving boy who “‘when he was good was 
very, very good” and when—at least, his pensive, 
delicate face was shaded by soft, brown curls, one 
of which, even then, fell “right down his forehead,” 
the one of which in later years he was so proud, 
and which, turning gray while he was quite young, 
gave him a striking appearance — Whistler, the 
schoolboy, convulsing the near-by scholars with 
his droll likenesses of the master and painting a 
drop of water on a fellow-student’s desk so clev- 
erly that the other boy tried to wipe it up with his 
coat-sleeve; John Singer Sargent, Painter of Por- 
traits, child of a handsome and accomplished 
mother, surrounded from his cradle by every 
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congenial influence, 

travelling with his fam- 

ily from place to place p 
as fancy leads them, 
making his first ex- 
periments in line and 
color at his mother’s 
knee, meeting Ban 
and painters and visiting galleries, his portraits at 
twenty-three showing the touch of the mature art- 
ist; Edwin Austin Abbey, Painter of the Past, an 
under-sized boy in staid old Philadelphia, with 
weak eyes, peering closely at his books, or at the 
dream pictures which persist in coming between, 
later a typesetter on the Public Ledger, taking les- 
sons in drawing for an hour on three afternoons a 
week and every evening poring industriously over 
his sketches; and William Merritt Chase, Painter 
of Precept, an Indiana youngster making little fig- 
ures out of the mud kicked up from the creek’s 
bottom. These are the sketches which the au- 
thor has drawn of those great men. He has ap- 
pended a bibliography which gives a list of books 
and articles about these painters and their works. 
It is a handsome volume with many fine illustra- 
tions. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Price, $2.50, net. Postage, 20 cents extra.) 
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QuriPs AND QUIDDITS. QUESTIONS FOR THE 

Qurious. By John B. Tabb. 

A modern “Mother Goose for Grown-ups” 
is this, in that its humor lies in its utter nonsense 
and its wit in its absolute foolishness. Funny 
verses and pictures from cover to cover, and, take 
it*all in all, a strong dose it is — as one of its verses 
is called. 

A Stronc DosE 


If brevity be soul of wit, 

The Boston wag discovered it 
In saying that my verse fulfils 
For him the purposes of pills. 


Here’s “Ingersoll’s Dilemma:” 

“Says Bob to the Devil, ‘I do not believe 
In the doctrine of hell — nor in you!’ 
Says the Devil to Bob, ‘You must, or be 

damned!’ 
Says Bob, ‘I’ll be damned if I do!’” 


(Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.00, net.) 





BOOK 


AFIELD WITH THE SEASONS. By James Buckham. 

Apostrophes to nature are common, but not of 
especial value unless they stir their readers to 
an apostrophe to gout (g’out), the surest cure and 
preventative of all such dread maladies. Then, 
indeed, would the present great vogue of philo- 
sophical nature studies be a hopeful sign. But 
intimacy with nature is still rare. Too many are 
content to catch their glimpses of her from pho- 
tograph and fascinating page as they lounge in 
easy-chair in stuffy library, or to gush about her 
beauties over the teacup as they bewail the condi- 
tions of these citified days of noise and nerves. 
There are too many potential gypsies who, afraid 
of the discomforts, have never tasted the genuine 
delights of the open and so fondly imagine that 
their counterfeits are just as good and better, be- 
ing minus all the hardships. 

Nothing could be more alluring 
title and chapter-head- 


than the 


NOTES 


Many a man buys the Boston Post just to laugh 
at Newkirk, and many a man will buy ‘The 
Stork Book” for just the same reason — although 
he may say he wants it for his wife or friend. 

The unique cover is very attractive, with the 
stork flying above the housetops with a doll baby 
in its bill; and no less attractive is the title-page, 
with Dr. Stork presiding over his order-book. 

The whole book is very human, and Newkirk’s 
nonsense is delicious, touching as it does a theme 
pretty close to all our hearts. (H. M. Caldwell 
Co., Boston.) 


Poor RICHARD, JR.’s, ALMANACK. 

The readers of the Saturday Evening Post, who 
for the past few years have been enjoying the wit 
and pithy advice of the anonymous humorist who 
is responsible for “ Poor Richard, Jr.’s, Almanack,”’ 

are now to have the 





ings of these essays, 
and the author very 
evidently knows the 
woods and byways in 
all their moods. Next 
to first-hand experi- 
ence of these joys 
comes the sharing of 
another’s, so this vol- 
ume will surely find 
a place for itself. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. 
Price, $1.25. Postage, 
To cents extra.) 
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RANDY’s PRINCE. By 

Amy Brooks. 

The popularity of 
this series starts afresh 
at the appearance of 
this eighth and _ last 
volume of the set. No 
wonder Amy Brooks 
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CREDIT 

Since the September issue of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE appeared, we learn that 
the first three photographs used in the Ver- 
mont article, that of Governor Proctor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Prouty and his clerks, and 
Speaker Cheney and his staff, were copy- 
righted by Charles R. Cummins, of White 
River Junction, last year and issued by him 
Credit, due in the Sep- 
tember number but unavoidably delayed un- 
til now, is hereby cheerfully given. 

The picture of the buildings of Brown 
University cleverly arranged in a big B, 
which appears on page 155 of our October 
issue, is the work of William Mills & Son, 
Photographers, of Providence, R. I., 


which was inadvertently omitted from our 
reproduction of the photograph, is hereby 


privilege of passing on 
to their friends the 
cream of these maga- 
zine utterances, with 
considerable new mat- 
ter added, in book 
form, pocket size. 
There is a clever 
aphorism for every day 
in the year, drawn 
from every field of life. 

To get an idea of 
the infinite variety of 
humor of this suc- 
cessor of Ben Frank- 
lin’s ‘Poor Richard,” 
open the book at ran- 
dom and you will find 
such pithy phrases as 
these: 

“Foolsrush in where 
angels fear to wed.” 

“Modern life is 
be'st.. When Homer 
nodded he could n’t 
blame it on the proof- 


DUE 


and 
Credit of copyright, 








has become a favorite 
with young readers, — 
some of these have silver locks among the gold,— 
for her stories are clean and wholesome, prettily 
illustrated, and while wholly free from slang and 
viciousness, abundant life and humor are sup- 
plied by the doings of droll rural characters and 
Randy’s merry friends. 

Little Sister Prue, dear, fun-loving creature, has 
been almost as much a central figure as Randy, 
and Miss Brooks promises to continue her ad- 
ventures in a new series beginning next season. 
Already anxious readers are impatiently awaiting 
the appearance of “Randy and Prue,” which will 
be ready September first, 1908. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


THE StorK Book. By Newton Newkirk, with 
illustrations by Wallace Goldsmith. 

Nothing more need be said to assure the reader 
of a jolly hour than that this is in Newton New- 
: happiest vein and Goldsmith’s cleverest 
touch. 


reader.” 

“A man who trims 
himself to suit everybody will soon whittle him- 
self away.” 

“Marry for money, and starve for love.” 

“The best way to get even is to forget.” 

Too many people are curious about this clever 
work for the author to hide his identity long. Reg- 
inald Wright Kauffman, who has just completed 
“The Bachelor’s Guide to Matrimony,” is already 
a suspect. At any rate, this particular sort of wit 
has not been equalled since G. H. Lorimer wrote 
his “ Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son.” 
(Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. Illuminated 
boards, 50 cents.) 


ALONG THE LABRADOR Coast. By Charles Wen- 

dell Townsend, M.D. 

This is the story of a summer vacation-trip to and 
from Battle Harbour, and from there to Nain and 
back, which Dr. Townsend took with a friend. 
Simply told, it is an entertaining story of the Lab- 
rador Coast. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 





Steadies 


a Man 


All of a man’s real power comes 
from steady nerves and a keen, clew 
brain. 


Grape- Nuts 


contains just the food elements Nature has stored up in wheat and barley, 
including the Phosphate of Potash which combines, in the blood, with 
albumen to repair and build up the cells. 


It is a concentrated, partially predigested food, and is a wonderfil 
sustainer of the active, progressive, successful man. It’s food—not 
medicine. 

10 days’ experience will prove 


** There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION NEW ENGLAND MAGAZIBE 











yes 
clear 


In Writing Papers 


there are innumerable grades below the standard of WHITING 
PAPERS—but not any grade above them. 
When you ask for WHITING PAPERS, therefore, you 
oa ask for the best papers manufactured in America, the only 
i " EC _ American papers honored by the Grand Prix of a Paris 
2 Exposition. 
WHITING PAPERS are manufactured to meet all 
social and business requirements. In each division they repre- 
ss sent the highest mark of paper perfection. 
ley, fo Our art booklet, exquisitely embossed in blue and silver, 
vith | ia contains the latest authority on the etiquette of correspondence, 
forms of invitations, etc. It will give us pleasure to send you 
a copy on request. 
rful The largest.makers of fine writing papers in the world. 


™@ BX) = WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 





PEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION NEW ENGL'AND MAGAZINE 





UU You ’ v fa) \ 
moderate circumstances can own a 


piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano i 


your home free of expense. 


Write for Catalogue D and explanations 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,160 Boylston St., Boston, Mags, 








A Fair 
Show 


Give yourself a fair show 
to earn and achieve. If 
COFFEE interferes, stop 
and use 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A, 











Pa om hh pr too a 
our family, ThatS why you shou 
insit on getting only the Best, Purest 
and most Healthful of everything - 





BEARING THE SIGNATURE OF ‘CAycé7 
RETAIL STORES & SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Chocolate Dipped TRISCUIT, 


THE BEST 
=~» CHILDREN'S HEALTH WAFER 
EVER PRODUCED. 














ee OR 


“aim Straight” 


at the heart of all complexion troubles, by protecting the skin 


---before it is roughened and chapped by keen fall winds. 


’ * 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
protects as well as heals; if used daily it keeps the skin clear 
and smooth. For ehapping and chafing there's 
nothing half so good as Mennen’s. After bath- 
ing and after shaving it is delightful. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box 
that lox”—for your protection. If Mennen’s 
face is on the cover it's gennine and a 
guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial |) 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 
cents. Sample Free. 
. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 





The tone of Gabler pianos remains true 
to its artistic perfection through a life- 
time of use—even improving in rich- 
ness and feeling. This is because of 
the Gabler construction and thorough, 
conscientious workmanship. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


have been famous for three gener- 

ations among critical music-lovers as 
pianos of highest quality sold at the 
right price. Pay a higher price and 
you'll get no better—pay less and 
you invite disappointment. 


You could own no better piano 
and you'd find it easy to own a 
Gabler. Write for particulars 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
(Established 1854) 


466 So. Boulevard, Borough Bronx, New York City 
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